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4  TREND  BUILT  BY  RESULTS- 


Advertisers  step  up  the  Chicago  Tribune^s 
total  advertising  linage  to  the  largest 
volume  ever  printed  by  any  newspaper— 
or  any  other  publication — in  the  world 


42,681,608  LINES 


24,263,295  LINES 


19,206,873  LINES 


For  the  third  year  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  more  advertising 
linage  than  any  other  publication  in  the  country — and  received  in 
1948  more  advertising  income  than  any  other  advertising  medium 
with  the  exception  of  2  national  magazines  and  2  radio  networks. 


yyDVERTISERS  in  1948  placed  in  the  Chi- 
XA.  cago  Tribune  42,681,608  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  This  was  the  largest  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  ever  placed  in  a  year  in  any  newspaper — or 
any  other  publication — in  the  world. 

It  was  7,608,190  lines  more— 21.7%  more — 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
printed  in  1948. 

It  represented  a  gain  of  5,135,971  lines,  or 
13.7%,  over  the  Tribune’s  total  in  1947  and  a 
gain  of  9,829,626,  or  29.9%,  over  the  Tribune’s 
volume  in  1946,  in  both  of  which  years  the 
Tribune  also  led  all  other  newspapers  in  the 
world  in  advertising  volume. 


How  advertisers  have  appraised  the  Tribune’s 
increasing  ability  to  help  them  get  their  full  share 
of  the  sales  growing  out  of  Chicago’s  wider 
distribution  of  spendable  income  is  shown  below. 

TRIBUNE  LEAD  OVER  TRIBUNE  % 
NEXT  CHICAGO  PAPER  OF  LEAD 
Total  advortUing  23,236,738  linos  load  1 19.5%  moro 

Rotail  advortising  1 1,164,160  linos  load  103.3%  moro 

Gonoral  advortising  3,310,598  linos  load  87.7%  moro 

Classiflod  advortising  8,228,629  linos  load  200.0%  mors 


QTribuuc 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAFER. 

Avorogo  not  paid  Mai  einalation  far  tha  year  1948:  Daily,  Over  9f 5,000 
—Saaday,  Over  1,625,000 


NOff^  From  The  Heart  of  the  Nation 
Comes  KING^S  New  Columnist  for  1949 

harry  BOYD 

writing  soundly  and  brightly  about  our  way  of  life  in 

“MY  AMERICA” 


ARRY  BOYD  has  been  with  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  Gazette  for  19  years — since 
the  day  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Up  from  the  police,  fire  and  city  hall 
beats,  he  now  doubles  as  editor  and  writer. 

In  his  Gazette  column  he  likes  to  write  about 
fishing,  poker,  dieting,  kids,  church  suppers, 
and,  once  in  awhile,  even  national  figures  or  the 
atom  bomb.  He  writes  of  these  and  a  hundred 
other  things  familiar  to  Americans  from  Cedar 


Rapids  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again  to 
Brooklyn. 

King  Features  has  signed  Harry  Boyd  for  two 
reasons:  1 .  Because  the  editors  see  in  his  writing 
the  same  sort  of  sincerity,  common  sense  and 
easy  humor  that  made  William  Allen  White  fa¬ 
mous;  and  2.  Because  the  editors  feel  that  news¬ 
paper  readers  everywhere  will  appreciate  a  col¬ 
umn  with  a  fresh  view  like  Harry  Boyd’s  MY 
AMERICA — a  view  from  west  of  Broadway 
and  Capitol  Hill. 

As  a  syndicated  columnist,  Harry  Boyd  is 
going  to  keep  right  on  working  and  living  in 
Cedar  Rapids;  but  he  is  free  to  go  where  he 
pleases  and  write  as  he  pleases,  producing  for  the 
nation’s  readers  the  same  bright,  sound  stuff 
that  has  made  him  such  a  favorite  with  the  home 
folks. 

Write  or  wire  us  for  rates  and  samples  now. 

F.  J.  NICHT 
General  Sales  Manager 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sixth  Among  All  American  Daily  Newspapers 


That's  the  current  record  of 
The  Washington  Post  in  retail 
grocery  advertising  linage 

Again  The  \^’asliington  Post  is  leading  the  big¬ 
gest  eities’  newspapers  in  retail  groeery  advertising! 
Figures  from  Media  Keeords,  Ine.,  for  the  year,  1948, 
show  The  Vi’ashington  Post  in  the  nuniher  one  s)>ot 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  second — exactly  the 
positions  they  lield  for.  the  year  1947  and  the  year 
1946.  Here's  the  1948  record: 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  1,300,597  lines 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  1,277,913  lines 

Again  the  cash  register  reeords  rf  the  retail 
grocers  prove  that  the  only  thing  that  counts  is 
results.  Morning  or  evening  puhlication—inass  cir¬ 
culation  figures — these  considerations  don't  impress 
the  retail  grocer.  He  wants  to  hear  that  cash  regis¬ 
ter  hell  ring.  The  Washington  Post  reaches — and 
is  thoroughly  read  hy — the  housewives  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  profitable  mass  of  customers  in  America’s 
top  market  for  per  capita  grocery  store  sales.  That’s 
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why  The  Washington  Post  continues  to  lead  in  the 
advertising  the  retail  grocer  places  and  pays  for  him¬ 
self.  That’s  why  your  advertising  belongs  in  The 
W  ushington  Post,  too. 


Congratulations  To: 

HOUSTON,  MIAMI,  DALLAS! 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  country's  top  papers 
in  week-day  retail  grocery  advertising  for  the  year 
1948,  from  Media  Records,  Inc.: 


Houston  Chronicle  (eve.)  .  1,820,795  lines 

Miami  Herald  (morn.)  .  1,648,049  lines 

Houston  Post  (mom.)  . 1,532,531  tines 

Miami  News  (eve.)  . 1,368,010  lines 

Dallas  Times  Herald  (eve.)  1,31  1,447  lines 


WASHINGTON  POST  (morn.)*  1,300,597  lines 
CHICAI50  DAILY  NEWS  (eve.)*  1,277,913  lines 

*.%fptropolitan  Area  Over  1,000,000  Population 

iPdsil^ngton 

Represented  hy  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — George  D. 
Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Deportment  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Sewthern  Bwiieine,  Weshineten  9,  D.  C. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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United  presents  another 

top  feature! 


Senator 

Margaret  Chase 
SMITH 

(Republican  of  Maine) 

...writing  a  daily  (5  times  weekly)  column  on  national  and 
international  affairs  for  both  men  and  women! 

•  First  woman  elected  to  a  full  U.  S.  Senate  term. 

•  First  Maine  woman  to  go  to  Congress. 

•  First  woman  in  history  to  serve  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

•  Member  of  many  important  government  commit¬ 
tees  and  recently  named  to  Republican  Policy 
Committee. 

•  Former  writer  for  New  England  papers. 

•  Named  1948  “Woman  of  the  Year.” 


Tentatively  scheduled  to  start  March  14! 
Write  for  samples,  rates  and  territories  now! 


220  EAST  42nd'STREET 


Stndicate 

NEW  YORK  W,  N.  Y 


•>,  si 
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''Headlines  of  Progress”  Now  Available 


A  [irojirpMS  report  by  Betlilelieiii  is  avail¬ 
able  to  eilitors  ami  others  of  the  workinj; 
press,  upon  reipiest.  It  is  the  Feliriiary  issue 
of  the  Betblebeni  Rpvietv.  a  l>ulletin  piib- 
lisbed  for  Betlilelieiii  employees. 

It  gives  *‘bea«llines”  of  steel-making 
from  the  early  alloy  steels  to  steels  for 
cyelotrons. 


Betlilebem’s  part  is  featured,  though 
not  <*laiming  exelusive  credits.  Progress  in 
railroad  rails,  skyscraper  strueturals.  and 
similar  modern  steels  is  narrated,  as  well 
as  advances  in  the  safety  and  financial 
security  of  the  employee. 

During  our  history,  our  annual  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  in  net  tons  of  ingots  has  in- 
«-rease<l  steadily  from  212.800  in  1905, 
to  11.247.000  in  1959.  to  14.200.000 
in  1949.  It  is  now  3.000.000  tons  above 
prewar. 

The  booklet  may  have  some  reference 
value  for  feature  material. 


bethiIehem 

steel 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY  I 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA.  1 
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f  Made  ^ 
by  the  leader 
in  Graphic  Arts 
k  Equipment  j 


MODERN  jiimk 


24x24 

31x31 


STANDARD  CAMERA 


lPLI)-fuHlii<»iir«i  turn  uul  In  inert  prei^ent- 

«luy  (lfMiian<l8.  That's  the  siniple  reason  ^hy  so  many  plants  are  moilern- 
i/Jiij'  with  ATF  StandanI  (lanierus.  These  heuutifully  <lesi»ne«l  and 
preeisioii'inade  instruments  have  e>ery  required  facility  for  quick,  easy 
handling;  and  an  accurate.  ri"id.  all-metal  construction  that  consistently 
delivers  perfect  ne«alives  on  any  kind  of  work.  Two  sizes  available, 
24x24  :md  31x31.  Ask  voiir  Al'F  Salesman  for  full  information. 


200  Kliiiuru  Avenue.  Klizaheth  B,  New  Jersey 
Branrhrs  in  Principal  ('.itics 
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Setting  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”  keeps  a  571- 
man  staff  busy  in  a  composing  room  that  now  stretches 
the  length  of  a  city  block.  Enlargement — it's  now  36  per 
cent  larger — and  improvement  of  the  composing  room 
were  among  the  major  accompUshments  of  The  New 
York  Times  post-war  building  expansion. 

The  new  composing  room  is  air  conditioned,  and 
lighting  has  been  improved.  In  addition,  special  lights 
have  been  installed  over  the  classified  ad  stones. 

New  typesetting  machines  have  been  added  to  a  bat- 

Jlixric  Simieis 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


tery  that  now  numbers  71  Intertypes  and  34  Linotypa 
Other  equipment  includes  a  Monotype  giant  caster,  two 
Monotype  type  casters,  four  Monotypes  for  leads,  slugs, 
rules  and  dashes,  three  Elrods  and  three  Ludlows. 

A  conveyor  belt  carries  classified  copy  across  the 
composing  room  from  a  two-floor  drop  chute,  and  pneu 
matic  tubes  speed  news  copy  from  the  floor  below. 

All  this  helps  to  handle  efficiently  an  average  of 
380  columns  of  matter  for  the  weekday  edition  of  The 
Times  and  1,825  for  the  Sunday  edition. 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Randolph  Tells  T-H  Toll: 
6,000  Members,  $11,000,000 


Democrats  on  Senate  Group 
Appear  Sympathetic  to  His  Plea 


IJASHINGTON  —  Questions  di¬ 
rected  at  ITU  President  Wood- 
fgff  Bandolph  on  Thursday  indi- 
etted  that  Democratic  members 
gf  the  Senate  Labor  Ck)mmittee 
-^jecially  the  new  ones — were 
0inpathetic  to  his  position 
If  a  i  n  s  t  retaining  provisions 
which  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  has 
iniisted  upon  in  the  administra¬ 
tion's  substitute  measure  for  the 
Tift-Hartley  Law. 

Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely 
(D.,  W.  Va.)  criticized  NLRB 
General  Counsel  Robert  N.  Den¬ 
ham  as  "extremely  biased”  and 
urged  Rando.ph  to  enlist  all  or¬ 
ganized  labor  to  help  bring 
about  Denham's  removal  from 
his  position. 

Neeley  clashed  with  Taft 
when  he  said  Denham  would  be 
liiased"  against  anything  which 
the  National  Association  of  Man- 
rfacturers  could  not  approve. 

Previously,  Randolph  asserted 
that  Denham  had  been  "hostile” 
to  ITU’s  position  on  the  Taft- 
Btftley  Act  since  its  Cleveland 
convention  of  August,  1947, 
■here  it  was  decided  that  no 
contracts  that  contained  the 
dosed  shop  provision  would  be 
■agotiated  by  the  union.  He 
dted  a  speech  he  said  Denham 
made  shortly  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  which  he  criticized  ITU’s 
position  as  "outside  the  law." 

$11,000,000  for  Defense 

Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas  f  D., 
ni.)  and  Claude  Pepper  (D., 
Fla.)  questioned  Randolph  on 
labor  relations  generally  before 
and  after  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  To  this  the 
labor  executive  replied  that  en¬ 
actment  of  the  law  had  directly 
and  indirectly  cost  his  union 
millions  of  dollars  and  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  members  in  its  fight 
to  preserve  traditional  rights. 

He  also  told  'Taft  that  the  T-H 
law  was  productive  of  strikes 
in  that  it  provided  alternatives 
to  employers  by  which  they 
could  destroy  the  printing  craft 
organization.  At  the  same  time 
the  law’s  provisions  denied  to 
the  union  those  devices  which 
it  had  used  for  100  years  to  pro- 
tert  its  members,  he  said. 

“We  have,”  he  said,  "been 
compelled  to  spend  over  $11, 000,- 
MO  of  hard-earned  members’ 
dues  in  support  of  strikes  and 
other  defense  activities  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  union  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.” 

Ibndolph  complained  the 
labor  statute  gave  publishers 


and  employing  printers  a  threat 
of  power  which  tended  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  stability  which  the 
union  had  sought  during  the  en¬ 
tire  history  of  its  organization. 
Randolph  insisted  that  ITU  had 
taken  every  reasonable  precau¬ 
tion  not  to  violate  the  law  but 
to  avoid  the  entanglements  of 
contracts  so  long  as  the  law 
gave  publishers  the  power  to 
slice  up  and  weaken,  even  de¬ 
stroy  the  union. 

No  Decision  by  NLRB 

Asked  by  Senator  Pepper  if 
the  Supreme  Court  had  passed 
on  the  question  as  to  whether 
ITU’s  position  was  legal,  Ran¬ 
dolph  said  that  NLRB  had  never 
reached  a  decision  or  made  an 
interpretation  on  any  of  the 
eight  complaints  brought  against 
the  union  and  that  the  question 
had  never  reached  the  courts. 

Senator  Taft  referred  to  the 
ITU’s  by-laws  which  set  out  pro¬ 
visions  of  work  contracts  as 
"frozen”  and  placed  outside  of 
collective  bargaining.  This  Ran¬ 
dolph  denied  and  said  that  many 
of  the  provisions  in  the  by-laws 
and  form  contracts  represented 


CHICAGO — A  loss  of  nearly  $9,- 
000,000  in  wages  has  resulted 
from  the  63-week  strike  of  1.500 
Chicago  newspaper  printer- 
members  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  during  the 
period  from  Nov.  24,  1947,  to 
Feb.  12,  1949.  This  is  more  than 
five  times  the  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  ITU  for  strike  ben¬ 
efits  to  all  locals  from  1938-47. 

The  estimated  $8,958,600  wage 
loss  to  printers  on  strike  against 
five  major  Chicago  dailies  is 
based  on  19  weeks  at  the  old 
rate  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
printers  walked  out,  six  weeks 
at  the  rate  under  the  $6  weekly 
wage  increase  offered  last  April 
5  by  the  publishers  and  38 
weeks  at  the  $9  weekly  increase 
proposed  last  May  12.  Since 
then  publishers  have  made  no 
further  wage  proposals. 

6  Million  in  Benefits 
During  the  period  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1947  through  December, 
1948,  Chicago  Local  16  has  re¬ 


goals  toward  which  the  union 
strived,  but  which  were  still 
matters  of  negotiation. 

Taft  characterized  the  strike 
against  newspapers  of  Chicago 
as  a  strike  against  the  law,  but 
Randolph  insisted  it  was  a  strike 
growing  solely  out  of  a  wage 
and  hour  dispute.  He  said  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  findings 
of  the  U.  .S.  District  Court  in 
holding  ITU  in  contempt  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  only  NLRB  could 
initiate  and  officially  interpret 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  but  that 
"only  God  knows  when  they 
will  do  it.”  He  repeated  that  the 
statute  gave  NLRB  counsel 
enough  power  to  "hamstring” 
the  union  long  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  it. 

Small  Group  Blamed 

Senator  Douglas  asked  Ran¬ 
dolph  if  it  were  not  true  that 
ITU’s  relations  with  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers  had  not  been  amiable  be¬ 
fore  T-H  was  passed,  and  if 
previous  contracts  there  had  not 
contained  a  closed  shop  contract. 
Randolph  replied  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

Randolph  told  the  committee 
the  "war”  being  waged  against 
his  union  was  being  press^  not 
by  publishers  of  newspapers 
generally  nor  by  commercial 
printing  concerns  but  by  a  small 


ceived  $6,258,516.04  in  ITU  ben¬ 
efits  and  special  assistance,  or 
67.9%  of  the  total  paid  to  all 
locals  during  the  same  13-month 
period.  Total  benefits  and  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  to  all  local  unions 
amounted  to  $9,212,166.88. 

Chicago  Local  16  strikers  re¬ 
ceived  in  strike  benefits  about 
two-thirds  of  what  they  lost  in 
wages,  it  is  estimated,  and.  in 
turn,  received  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  ITU  strike  benefits 
paid  out  under  the  special  4V^% 
levy  against  ITU  members  voted 
last  year  and  expiring  this 
month. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
200  printers  have  either  with¬ 
drawn  their  cards  to  go  else¬ 
where  for  jobs,  or  have  taken 
emergency  traveling  cards,  and 
some  are  employed  in  Chicago 
commercial  shops. 

The  arithmetic  back  of  the  es¬ 
timated  figures  on  wages  lost  by 
Chicago  ITU  strikers  is  based  on 
(  Continued  on  page  72) 


Chicago  Strikers  Lose 
$9,000,000  in  Wages 
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Newspaper  in  America 


We  Warp,  He  Woofs 

Washington — When  Senator 
Taft  argued  that  ITU's  appren¬ 
tice  training  policies  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  spread  of  typo¬ 
graphical  training.  Woodruff 
Randolph  insisted  contract 
provisions  on  that  point  are 
flexible.  The  Senator  then 
read  a  clipping  from  Editor  & 
Publisher  which  reported  some 
Pennsylvania  plants  have  been 
held  to  so  low  a  point  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  that  over¬ 
time  pay  for  journeymen  has 
been  increased.  Randolph  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  news 
of  ITU  appearing  in  E&P  is 
"worped,"  and  he  added:  "If  it 
is  not  warped  when  they  get 
it,  they'll  warp  it." 


group  of  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  and  representatives  of  the 
Printing  Industry  of  America. 

Taft  insisted  on  his  point  that 
ITU’s  troubles  arose  from  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  law  and  stressed 
that  the  printing  pressmen  and 
bookbinder  unions  had  had  no 
such  record  of  discord. 

Impassioned  Plea 

The  ITU  cannot  continue  to 
exist  under  the  terms  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  as  applied  by 
NLRB  and  the  federal  courts. 
Randolph  pleaded. 

High-pointing  his  protest  in 
an  impassioned,  sometimes  bel¬ 
ligerent,  discussion  of  the  law 
( which,  incidentally,  withheld 
total  support  for  the  substitute 
Wagner  Act),  Randolph  said: 

“The  Taft-Hartley  Act  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  it  denies 
the  right  to  strike  whenever  an 
object  of  a  strike  is  to  preserve 
the  union — and  that  right  is,  of 
course,  more  fundamental  even 
than  the  right  to  strike  for  bet¬ 
ter  wages  or  hours.” 

Further  illuminating  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  ITU,  Randolph  disclosed 
the  purpose  of  his  union,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  statement  issued 
shortly  after  the  law  became  ef¬ 
fective.  was  to  "go  down  fighting 
if  we  had  to,  rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  slow  decay." 

“Our  members  are  made 
slaves  by  the  provisions  which 
compel  them,  under  the  whip  of 
injunction,  to  act  as  strikebreak¬ 
ers  and  to  process  goods  made 
by  men  working  in  opposition 
to  us.”  Randolph  protested. 

“We  have  been  subjected  to 
the  issuance  of  eight  complaints, 
containing  substantially  identi¬ 
cal  allegations  and  relying  on 
the  same  evidence,  by  General 
Counsel  Denham.  We  have  been 
forced  to  engage  in  five  long- 
drawn-out  NLRB  proceedings. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Publishers 
On  Closed 

LABOR'S  appeal  for  legalization 

of  the  closed  shop  in  new 
Labor  -  Management  legislation 
before  Congress  has  the  support 
of  some  newspaper  publishers. 

A  sampling  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  among  the  top  executives 
of  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  this  week  showed  a  division 
of  opinion  on  whether  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  outright  ban  of  the 
closed  shop  should  be  continued. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  ban  was  often  expressed  in 
firm  language,  as  typified  by  that 
of  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  who 
said:  “I  prefer  retention  of  the 
closed  shop  ban  in  fairness  to 
those  who  wish  to  work  without 
dictation  from  labor  bosses." 

A  modified  view  was  expressed 
by  Alfred  G.  Hill,  Chester  ( Pa.  > 
Times,  who  said:  "The  closed 
shop  ban  seems  important  in 
giving  individual  newsmen  their 
own  choice  rather  than  being 
regimented  into  a  union  group. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  same  issue  arises 
in  strictly  mechanical  unions." 

Practical  Side  Viewed 
As  a  matter  of  principle," 
said  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age- 
Herald,  "every  American  work¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  a  job  without 
union  membership.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  with  established 
printing  trades,  operation  is  safer 
for  management  without  a  closed 
shop  ban  where  actual  closed 
shop  conditions  still  exist  though 
called  the  union  shop." 

Mr.  Hanson  added  that  he  felt 
it  is  "vitally  important”  to  have 
“real  teeth”  in  the  federal  ban 
on  secondary  picketing,  mass 
picketing  and  jurisdictional 
strik6s. 

F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Newspapers,  was  among  those 
who  recalled  their  opposition  to 
features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
when  it  was  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Schaub  said  the  De¬ 
catur  Herald  Review  editorially 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  ban¬ 
ning  the  closed  shop  without  ex¬ 
ception  "and  we  have  seen  no 
reason  for  changing  our  posi¬ 
tion..” 
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Divided 
Shop  Ban 

Minor  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  may  be  in  or¬ 
der,  remarked  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  but  he 
believes  the  law  has  proven 
"workable  and  fair  to  the  em- 
p.oyer  and  employe. 

"I  believe,”  said  Mr.  Chandler, 
"that  labor  as  a  whole  would 
vote  overwhelmingly  to  retain 
the  present  law  if  they  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  its  benefits  and  if 
untruths  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  had  not  poisoned  their 
minds.” 

Double  Advantage 

In  Florida,  the  closed  shop  ban 
has  worked  out  to  the  advantage 
of  both  employer  and  employe 
“rather  than  to  the  advantage  of 
the  union  business  agent,”  stated 
R.  H.  Gore,  Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 

"Less  strikes  and  more  intent 
to  deliver  a  full  day's  work  for  a 
fu  1  day's  pay  is  the  result  of  the 
closed  shop  ban  in  this  state, " 
said  Mr.  Gore.  "It  is  unfair  to 
the  human  rights  of  a  non-labor 
man  to  compel  him  by  law  to 
join  a  union  just  as  it  would  be 
unright  to  compel  him  to  join 
a  certain  church  to  which  he 
perhaps  does  not  wish  to  be¬ 
long.” 

Those  answers  gave  the  range 
of  comment  received  in  reply  to 
an  E  &  P  query,  timed  for  the 
hearing  being  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  in 
Washington. 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  to  ITU,  gave  that 
union's  position  on  the  closed 
shop  issue  in  an  interview  in 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
this  week.  He  argued  that  an 
employer  should  be  allowed  to 
run  any  kind  of  shop  —  “non¬ 
union"  or  "union "  or  "preferen¬ 
tial"  or  “closed.” 

Under  a  closed  shop,  Mr.  Van 
Arkel  contended,  a  man’s  right 
to  work  in  the  trade  would  not 
be  prohibited  because  he  cou!d 
always  seek  work  in  a  non¬ 
union  shop. 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  explained: 
‘"Under  the  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ment,  a  man  joins  a  union  vol 
untarily.  he  is  under  no  compul¬ 
sion  to  join  a  union,  he  can  get 
in  or  sta.v  out  as  he  likes — it  is 
completely  voluntary.  Now  if 
he  joins  the  union,  then  he  is 
eligible  to  work  in  a  union  shop. 
If  he  doesn’t  join  a  union  he 
is  then  eligible  to  work  in  a 
non-union  shop." 

Denham  Favors  Ban 

Robert  N.  Denham,  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  told  the  Senate 
Committee  he  favored  the  ban. 

Rather  than  permit  the  closed 
shop,  which  he  felt  had  had 
"good  features  in  the  old  days," 
Mr.  Denham  said  he  favored  the 
union  shop  and  a  ban  against 
the  closed  union  shop,  one  which 
bars  virtually  all  newcomers  ex¬ 
cept  kin  of  members. 

Both  the  closed  shop  and  sec 
ondary  boycott  issues  have  been 
debate  at  the  hearing  to  date. 

Without  comment  on  the  wis¬ 


dom  of  the  Administration’s 
proposal  to  lift  the  closed  shop 
ban.  NLRB  Chairman  Paul  M. 
Herzog  pointed  out  the  new 
Labor-Management  Bill  would 
void  state  statutes  against  closed 
shop  agreements,  upheld  only 
recently  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Herzog  said  the  proposed  sec¬ 
tion,  by  including  the  words 
“or  in  any  state  law,”  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  uncertainty  that 
prevailed  between  1935  and 
1947. 

“Any  state  law  on  this  sub¬ 
ject — whatever  its  terms — incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  federal  statute 
would,  of  course,  no  longer  de¬ 
termine  the  action  of  the  NLRB, 
as  it  does  under  Section  14  (B) 
of  the  present  act,”  he  said.  “It 
would,  we  believe,  also  cease 
to  be  enforceable  by  the  state 
Itself,  except  where  purely  local 
enterprises  are  involved.  Fed¬ 
eral  law  is  also  expressly  made 
paramount  over  any  state  law 
prohibiting  the  checkoff.” 

In  an  exchange  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Tobin,  Senator 
Taft  argued  for  retention  of  the 
clause  prohibiting  secondary 
boycotts.  Tobin  asserted  the 
T-H  Law  had  taken  away  “tra¬ 
ditional  rights"  from  collective 
groups. 

“I  deny  that  completely,”  said 
Taft.  “What  traditional  rights 
have  been  taken  away?” 

“Economic  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts.”  replied  Tobin,  and  he 
charged  that  90^^  of  the  harm 
done  by  the  T-H  Law  in  arrest¬ 
ing  union  growth  was  traceable 
to  the  ban  on  boycotts. 

“If  90'?^  of  the  harm  is  done 
by  this  one  section  why  repeal 
the  rest  of  the  act?”  asked  Taft. 

Tobin  said  union  members 
had  a  right  to  protect  them- 
selyes  by  refusing  to  work  on 
jobs  that  had  been  struck  or  on 
material  that  had  been  made  in 
sweat  shops. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper,  Demo¬ 
crat.  of  Florida,  interiected  that 
Senator  Taft’s  father,  when 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  written  a  liberal 
ruling  on  the  secondary  boycott. 

“Father  was  liberal  in  his 
views  on  labor  but  he  held  the 
secondary  boycott  to  be  ille¬ 
gal."  commented  the  Senator. 

Tobin  Cites  Press  Benefits 

No  group  of  employes  bene¬ 
fited  more  under  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  (wage  hour)  Law  than  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  newspapers. 
Secretary  Tobin  told  an  audi¬ 
ence  at  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  this  week. 

Unti'  those  laws  were  passed, 
he  continued,  managing  editors 
thought  a  newspaperman  should 
be  able  to  work  from  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
midnight  and  then  return  to  the 
job  at  eight  the  next  morning. 
But.  he  said,  it  was  discovert 
than  an  eight-hour  day,  40  hours 
a  week,  produces  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  job  and  a  better  newspa¬ 
per  and  that  newsmen  mean¬ 
while.  found  it  possible  to  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  refrigerators, 
automobiles  and  other  modern 
conveniences. 

Mr.  Tobin  declared,  with  em¬ 
phasis.  for  the  closed  shop  as  an 
exposition  of  the  principle  of 
majority  rule,  asking  his  listen¬ 
ers  if  they  believed  that  work- 
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men  should  enjoy  the  right  (tf 
fair  wages  and  decent  workim 
hours,  won  by  unions,  with^ 
paying  dues. 

Asked  whether  the  ITU  is,  jj 
his  opinion,  justified  in  floutin* 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  Mr.  To^ 
answered  that  the  question  ii 
“moot,”  since  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  it 
is  in  violation. 

Where  “featherbedding”  ex¬ 
ists,  the  Labor  Secretary  said 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  employe 
who  permits  it. 

“I  am  naturally  opposed  to 
featherbedding,”  he  said,  “an^ 
that  is  a  place  where  employers 
should  stand  up  and  fight.  Ever; 
employer  should  refuse  to  pay 
any  employes  whose  services  he 
doesn’t  need.” 

■ 

Printers  Stop  Brazil 
Papers,  Buck  Peron 

Buenos  Aires  —  Beginning 
with  a  slow-down  on  Jan.  31, 
printers’  strikes  spread  until  no 
papers  were  printed  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  on  Feb.  10. 

Publishers  had  the  right  to 
discharge  any  of  the  strikers,  as 
the  Peron  government  has  de 
dared  the  strike  “illegal,”  btf 
publishers  showed  themselves 
loath  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pronouncement. 

By  Feb.  3  four  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  suspended,  and  on  the  6tii 
four  morning  papers  quit,  in¬ 
cluding  two  of  which  Juan  D, 
Peron's  wife  is  said  to  be  princi¬ 
pal  stockholder.  On  the  7A 
the  entire  pro-government  pres 
was  shut-down,  and  by  the 
La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion  were 
aLso  affected.  Only  the  English- 
language  paper,  the  Standari 
survived  untii  Feb.  9th. 

Printers,  usually  pro-Peron- 
ista,  were  determined  to  win 
their  fight  despite  the  govern 
ment,  it  was  reported,  since  they 
felt  they  had  won  most  of  thw 
rights  before  Peron  was  made 
chief  of  the  country. 

■ 

Union's  Political 
Ads  Ruled  Legitimate 

Use  of  union  money  to  buy 
advertising  opposing  political 
candidacies  was  held  legitimate 
in  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York 
City  this  week. 

The  Appeals  Court  reversed  i 
Connecticut  court’s  decision  that 
had  imposed  a  fine  of  $800  on 
Local  481,  Brotherhood  of  Paint¬ 
ers,  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  of  $200 
on  the  local’s  president,  John  B. 
O’Brien.  The  union  had  adver 
tised  by  radio  and  in  the  Hurt- 
ford  Times,  opposing  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  U.  S.  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft  for  the  presidency  and  sii 
Connecticut  Representatives,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  supported  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill. 

The  New  York  Appeals  Court 
did  not  rule  on  constitutionality, 
but  held  the  case  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  under  the  terms  of 
which  charges  originally  were 
brought.  The  court  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  very  “similar”  case 
had  held  the  'Taft-Hartley  bn 
on  advertising  violated  freedom 
of  the  press. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  12,  1949 
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Censorship  Proposals 
Deluge  Lawmakers 


PROPOSALS  for  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  censorship  and  licens¬ 
ing  of  printed  material  are 
^cked  high  on  the  desks  of 
lawmakers  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

The  rash  of  ideas  for  curbing 
glorification  of  crime,  immoral¬ 
ity,  and  bad  grammar  has 
grown  from  the  public’s  indigna¬ 
tion  over  offensive  comic  books, 
and  the  epidemic  has  reached 
its  worst  stages  in  local  ordi¬ 
nances  which  many  interpret  as 
applicable  to  the  press  generally. 

Licensing  System  Asked 
Measures  calling  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  censorship  boards  and 
licensing  systems  are  before  sev¬ 
eral  state  legislatures,  an  Editor 
k  Publisher  roundup  of  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  disclosed  this 

Many  of  the  proposals  bear 
similarity  to  the  Los  Angeles 
ordinance  which  is  aimed  at 
regulating  the  sale  of  comic 
books,  but  which  some  students 
of  law  contend  extends  to  con¬ 
trol  over  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  as  well. 

The  kind  of  legislation  being 
sought,  and,  in  some  cases,  be¬ 
ing  considered  seriously  by  law¬ 
making  bodies,  is  shown  in  the 
£  &  P  collection  of  bills: 

Nevada  —  A  resolution  would 
memorialize  Congress  to  pro¬ 
hibit  “the  making,  printing  and 
disseminating"  of  any  and  all 
comic  pictures  and  series  of  such 
pictures  in  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  in  pamphlets  and 
books,  portraying  crime,  sex, 
torture  and/or  kindred  subjects. 

Connecticut  —  Publication  of 
books,  magazines  and  papers 
which  “principally"  portray  the 
commission  of  crimes  would  be 
a  crime. 

New  York  —  A  comic  book 
division  in  the  State  Education 
Department  would  be  empow¬ 
er^  to  review  and  issue  permits 
lor  publications  ‘‘composed  pre¬ 
dominantly  of  pictures  or  draw¬ 
ings  with  or  without  accompany¬ 
ing  printed  statements,  expres¬ 
sions  or  texts,  and  commonly 
called  comic  books.”  A  resolu¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  investigation  of  comic 
books  which  ‘‘have  been  brand¬ 
ed  as  bold,  vicious,  salacious, 
<md  immoral  .  .  .  and  as  promot¬ 
ing  the  use  of  bad  grammar.” 

Exemption  for  News 
California  —  It  would  be  a 
misdemeanor  to  sell,  give  away 
or  furnish  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  18  years  any  book,  maga¬ 
zine  or  other  publication  de¬ 
moted  primarily  to  crime  and 
bloodshed.  This  bill  specifically 
provides  it  shall  not  apply  to 
those  accounts  of  crime  which 
are  part  of  the  general  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  nor  to  drawings 
“atl  photographs  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  such  acts.” 

North  Dakota  —  A  resolution 
JJlla  for  a  concerted  effort  by 
®e  attorney  general  to  enforce 
statutes  applying  to  sale  and  dis- 
P‘g  of  obscene  comic  books. 

Massachusetts  —  A  special 
rommLssion  to  investigate  and 
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study  "relative  to  the  effect  of 
crime  comics  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency”  is  proposed.  Also  con¬ 
sidered  is  creation  of  a  "Youths’ 
Censorship  Commission”  to  re¬ 
view  and  approve  every  comic 
book  and  motion  picture.  A 
priest,  a  rabbi  and  a  minister 
would  be  included  on  the  com¬ 
mission,  with  police  and  educa¬ 
tion  officials.  A  third  proposal 
is  for  a  state  inspector  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  printed  matter 
“including  billboard  poster  dis¬ 
plays”  who  would  have  power 
to  prosecute  “all  persons  who 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  distribute 
any  such  magazine  or  printed 
matter.” 

Wisconsin — A  sweeping  morals 
code  would  apply  to  “any  book 
or  pamphlet,  ballad,  printed  pa¬ 
per,  moving  picture  or  film,  or 
other  thing.” 

Illinois  —  Senate  asked  to 
name  a  committee  to  study  the 
need  for  remedial  legislation. 

Congress — One  bill  (HR  1954) 
would  prohibit  transportation  of 
obscene  literature  in  interstate 
commerce.  Another  (HR  255) 
would  deny  use  of  the  mails  to 
“all  papers,  pamphlets,  etc.” 
which  injure  persons  by  treat¬ 
ment  of  race  or  religion. 

An  ordinance  adopts  recently 
by  the  Dubuque,  la..  Council 
strikes  at  the  sale  of  material 
stressing  crime.  It  deviates  from 
the  Los  Angeles  model  ordi¬ 
nance  by  stating  it  is  not  applic¬ 
able  to  the  general  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  reasonable 
illustrations  of  news. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Council  has 
created  a  Board  of  Magazine 
Censors  which  shall  “censor,  ap¬ 
prove  or  prohibit  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  any  item  men¬ 
tioned  in  Section  1.”  Those 
items  include  “any  comics,”  etc. 
which  contain  “matters  inimical 
to  the  public  health,  safety  and 
morals.” 

There  is  a  saving  clause  for 
“regularly  published  daily  news¬ 
papers”  but  the  term  “comics” 
is  used  broadly  throughout.  One 
section  defines  “indecent”  as  in¬ 
cluding  drawings  or  pictures  of 
the  female  which  “show  more 
of  the  nude  body  than  in  a  bath¬ 
ing  suit  commonly  worn  in  the 
United  States  of  America.” 


Pearson  Pickets 
Argentine  Party 

Washington — A  one-man  jour¬ 
nalistic  picket  line  was  set  up 
by  Columnist  Drew  Pearson 
when  the  Argentine  Embassy 
staged  a  party  in  connection 
with  the  award  of  the  Order  of 
Liberator  San  Martin  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  mill-- 
tary  aide  to  President  Truman. 

Pearson  is  a  caustic  critic  of 
General  Vaughan  and  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Argentine  regime.  He  stood 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Embassy 
with  pencil  and  pad,  making 
notes  of  names  of  persons  who, 
presumably,  expressed  support 
of  either  or  both  by  their 
presence. 
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AT  BOSTON  SKATING  DERBY 

Nearly  14.000  fans  jammed  the  Boston  Garden  Jan.  30,  when  the 
Boston  Record-American-Advertiser  conducted  its  14th  annual  Silver 
Skates  Derby.  Pictured  at  the  event,  left  to  right,  are:  Jack  Conway, 
executive  sports  editor,  Boston  Evening  American;  Walter  Brown, 
Boston  Garden  president;  and  Jess  Kreuger,  Hearst  promotion  staff. 


Secret  Committee 
Sessions  Are  Upheld 


ROCKFORD,  Ill.  —  Newspaper 

reporters  and  the  public  may 
be  barred  from  committee  meet¬ 
ings  of  county  boards  of  super¬ 
visors  in  Illinois  whenever  such 
committee  desires,  according  to 
a  ruling  of  Illinois  Attorney 
General  Ivan  A.  Elliott. 

The  ruling  was  made  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  State’s  Attorney  Robert 
R.  Canfield,  who  posed  the 
query  at  the  behest  of  county 
board  members  who  expressed 
resentment  about  some  reports 
printed  in  the  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  and  Register-Republic. 

The  board  members  had  com¬ 
plained  that  the  newspapers  told 
the  public  just  what  action  com¬ 
mittees  were  taking,  before  such 
action  was  reported  to  the  board 
of  supervisors  itself.  Quotations 
taken  from  committee  debates 
were  also  described  by  some 
committee  members  as  embar¬ 
rassing. 

English  Common  Law  Cited 

Action  of  the  board,  in  seek¬ 
ing  a  ruling  from  the  attorney 
general,  was  aimed  at  Herman 
G.  Nelson,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Morning  Star.  Nelson  is 
himself  an  assistant  supervisor 
of  Rockford  township,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  is  at  hand  during  nearly 
all  meetings  of  the  board  and  of 
committees  to  which  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed. 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling,  the 
board  may  bar  Nelson  from  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  they  feel  should 
be  secret,  although  not  from  ses¬ 
sions  where  he  himself  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  member. 

The  attorney  general  went 
back  into  English  common  law 
to  justify  his  ruling.  Illinois  is 
a  common  law  state,  he  pointed 
out,  and  common  law  applies 
except  as  modified  by  statute. 

“In  England,”  he  reported,  “it 
has  been  held  that  the  meetings 
of  municipal  councils  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  public  meetings,  and 
members  of  the  public,  newspa¬ 


per  reporters,  citizens  or  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  municipality  have  no 
right  to  attend  such  meetings 
without  consent  of  the  council 

“Illinois  law  reads  that  ‘boards 
of  supervisors  shall  sit  with  open 
doors  and  all  persons  may  at¬ 
tend  their  meetings.’  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Illinois  has  never 
pas.sed  upon  that  provision,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  meet 
ings  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
are  open  to  the  pub  ic. 

"There  is  no  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  committee 
meetings  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors.  A  difference  exists  be¬ 
tween  meetings  of  members  of 
the  county  board  and  meetings 
of  the  board  itself,  since  it  is  a 
board  only  when  convened  in 
session,  whether  regular  or 
special. 

Precedent  Case  in  Utah 

"There  is  only  one  case  deal¬ 
ing  with  committee  meetings, 
Acord  vs.  Booth,  33  Utah  279. 
where  the  Utah  Supreme  Court 
held  that  when  a  city  council 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  that  meeting 
must  be  open  to  the  public  for 
the  reason  that  the  body  i.s  car 
rying  on  part  of  its  legislative 
or  deliberative  function  as  a 
committee  composed  of  a  1  its 
members,  and  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  whole  can  only  meet 
while  the  main  body  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  The  court  also  pointed  out 
that  other  committee  meetings 
of  committees  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  need  not  be  open  to  the 
public.” 

The  Morning  Star  and  Regis 
ter-Republic  had  argued  edito¬ 
rially  that  its  reporters  should 
be  entitled  to  report  the  actions 
of  any  committee  before  such 
such  report  was  made  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  because 
board  action  on  committee  rec¬ 
ommendations  sometimes  is  so 
speedy  that  public  opinion  has 
little  chance  to  influence  the  su¬ 
pervisors. 
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Editor  Leads  Battle 
For  Public  Records 


MOOSE  LAKE,  MINN.  —  A 

weekly  newspaper  publisher 
in  this  northern  Minnesota  com¬ 
munity  is  the  focal  point  of  a 
controversy  over  whether  coun¬ 
ty  oilicials  are  infringing  on  the 
guarantee  ol  freedom  of  the 
press  in  withholding  public  data. 

He  is  James  F.  Etzell,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Moose  Lake 
Star-Gazette. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
has  rallied  to  his  side  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa 
tion.  The  issue,  as  Walters  saw 
it  after  a  preliminary  investiga 
tion.  is  whether  the  county  clerk 
should  be  the  "judge  "  of  what 
information  the  public  should 
have. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
clerk,  or  his  right.  W’alters  con¬ 
tends.  to  decide  which  marriage 
licenses,  divorce  cases,  etc.  are 
to  be  made  public.  Also,  he  in¬ 
sists.  there  is  no  legal  authority 
for  denying  a  reporter  access  to 
current  birth  records,  and  it  is 
the  responsibi.ity  of  the  editor 
to  decide  whether  he  wants  to 
publish  ‘stillbirth"  data. 

Disagreement  on  Facts 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  corres¬ 
pondent.  who  came  here  to  look 
into  the  situation,  found  serious 
disagreement  between  Etzell 
and  the  two  county  officials — 
Court  Clerk  Joe  P.  Poirier  and 
County  Attorney  Thomas  Bam- 
bery — over  the  accuracy  of  the 
editor's  charges. 

The  county  attorney  declared 
he  and  other  county  sources 
have  never  denied  Etzell,  a  rep 
resentative  of  his.  or  any  other 
newspaper  access  to  all  county 
records  and  vital  statistics  privi¬ 
leged  under  Minnesota  statute, 
and  that  these  are  available  at 
the  county  seat  to  these  author¬ 
ized  sources  during  a'.l  business 
hours. 

Etzell,  however,  contends  he 
obtained  weekly  listings  of  vital 
statistics  only  after  asking  for 
and  receiving,  an  interpretation 
of  regulations  from  the  state  di¬ 
vision  of  vital  statistics.  The  rul¬ 
ing  was  obtained  for  Etzell  by 
Attorney  Bambery,  after  Etzell 
accused  Poirier  of  refusing  him 
access  to  statistics  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  prohibited  release 
of  this  information  to  commer¬ 
cial  interests. 

Etzell  also  claims  that  Clerk 
Poirier,  who  now  furnishes  vol¬ 
untarily  weekly  typewritten 
news  on  statistics  to  the  weekly, 
omits  at  various  times  the  names 
of  couples  who  request  that  their 
marriage  license  applications  be 
kept  secret. 

Claims  Records  Open 

Poirier  answers  this  allega¬ 
tion  by  the  assertion  that  he  is 
not  a  correspondent  for  Etzell; 
that  his  records  are  open  for  in- 
.‘^pection  ( except  those  requiring 
a  court  order*  to  Etzell  or  his 
repre.sentative  at  any  time. 

"If  Etzell  wishes  to  examine 
the  marriage  license  records,  he 
may  do  so  and  copy  the  record,” 


Poirier  says.  "I  make  notations 
on  the  margins  of  some  app.i- 
cations  to  the  effect  that  appli¬ 
cants  do  not  wish  their  names 
published.  As  long  as  I  am 
sending  the  typewritten  list  to 
Etzell,  I  will  omit  these  names." 

In  one  letter  to  Etzell  dated 
Nov.  15,  1948,  the  clerk  points 
out  that  his  weekly  list  included 
all  live  births,  deaths  and  mar¬ 
riage  license  applications  with 
the  exception  of  illegitimate 
births,  stillbirths  and  marriage 
license  applications  specirically 
requested  to  be  withheld. 

"We  feel  that  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
individual  will  be  served  by  not 
including  the  above  exceptions 
in  the  listings  released,  and  they 
will  not  be  included  until  we  are 
directed  to  do  so  bv  an  order  of 
the  district  court."  Poirier  wrote. 

The  Star  Gazette,  however,  on 
Dec.  30.  1948.  said  it  was  asking 
for  an  opinion  direct  from  Min¬ 
nesota's  Attorney  General.  In 
this  letter,  addressed  to  Attor 
ney  Bambery.  Etzell  reviewed  a 
ruling  obtained  from  J.  W.  Brow¬ 
er.  acting  director  of  the  state 
division  of  vital  statistics.  Etzell 
declared  the  ruling,  w'hich  says 
newspaper  reporters  do  not  have 
the  right,  under  Minnesota  law, 
to  inspect  the  vital  statistics  re¬ 
cords.  is  unsatisfactory  to  him. 
He  also  said  Brower's  opinion 
that  the  clerk  of  the  court  could 
be  required  to  supply  newspa¬ 
pers  with  an  accurate  weekly 
listing  of  such  statistics,  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Legal  Opinion  Avoided 

Etzell  questioned  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  state  law  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  vital  statistics,  declaring; 
“I  feel  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  being  infringed  upon  if  any 
records,  including  vital  statis¬ 
tics,  are  not  open  to  inspection 
by  the  public.”  He  pointed  out 
that  the  attorney  general  had 
personally  advLs^  him  to  con¬ 
tact  the  county  attorney  and 
make  a  request  to  the  county 
attorney  to  seek  an  attorney 
general’s  opinion. 

An  interview  with  Attorney 
Bambery  disclosed  that  a  letter 
dated  Jan.  24,  1949,  to  Etzell. 
said;  “It  seemed  surprising  to 
me  that  Attorney  General  Burn- 
quist  would  advise  you  to  con¬ 
tact  me  and  ask  me  to  get  an 
opinion  directly  from  him  on 
these  matters  for  the  Attorney 
General  well  knows  that  I  have 
no  statutory  duty,  as  County  At¬ 
torney  of  Carlton  County,  to 
obtain  any  such  opinion  for  a 
newspaper.  .  .  Bambery  added 
that  he  discussed  Etzell’s  state¬ 
ments  with  a  department  clerk, 
and  received  verification  from 
the  attorney  general’s  office  that 
General  Burnquist  recalled  in¬ 
forming  the  party  who  called 
"that  an  official  opinion  could 
be  rendered  if  the  county  attor¬ 
ney  requested  the  same.” 

Bambery  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever.  that  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  good  purpose 
could  be  served  by  any  future 
recognition,  on  my  part,  of  your 


requests,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"You  have  at  no  time  asked 
me,  in  my  capacity  as  county 
attorney,  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  proposed  in  your  letter  of 
Dec.  27.  1948,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  have  at  all  times 
insisted  that  an  opinion  be  o'b- 
tained  from  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral.  .  . 

Thus  the  editor  and  attorney 
stand;  the  editor  seeking  a  high 
legal  opinion;  the  attorney  re¬ 
fusing  to  comply  with  a  request 
which  “goes  over  his  head.” 

Meanwhile.  Clerk  Poirier 
stands  pat,  compiling  his  weekly 
lists,  but  deleting  those  mar¬ 
riage  licenses  which  he  feels  are 
in  the  “best  interest  of  the 
public.”  Although  Etzell  says  in 
a  page  one  story  on  Jan.  6,  1949, 
that  Clerk  Poirier  "refuses  to  let 
the  Star-Gazette  and  other 
newpapers  inspect  the  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  records  of  the  county 
clerk  of  courts.”  Porier  declared 
in  an  interview  that  those  rec¬ 
ords  which  are  privileged  may 
be  inspected  at  any  time. 

An  editorial  set  with  a  four- 
column.  14-point  bold-face  lead 
captioned  “An  Open  Letter  to 
Our  Readers  and  to  the  Carlton 
County  Attorney.  Thomas  Bam¬ 
bery.'’  in  the  Star-Gazette  of 
Jan.  20.  1949.  has  brought  an¬ 
other  dispute  between  the  news¬ 
man  and  attorney  to  a  head. 

The  controversy  concerns  a 
news  release  issued  early  in 
January  to  Etzell  by  Bambery. 
concerning  three  men  convict^ 
in  district  court,  two  for  giving 
intoxicating  liquor  to  a  minor, 
and  the  other  on  a  carnal  knowl¬ 
edge  charge. 

Summed  up,  the  publisher  in 
his  editorial  says  that  Bambery 
telephoned  him  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  a  news  release, 
but  that  it  would  not  be  released 
unless  the  publisher  “run  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  gave  it  to  us.”  Etzell 
relates  that  Bambery  had  ex" 
plained  that  he  was  calling  to 
give  the  Moose  Lake  paper  an 
even  break  with  other  papers  of 
the  county,  that  Bambery  and 
the  sheriff  felt  some  publicity 
on  the  cases  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  future  misdemean¬ 
ors  or  crime  in  the  county,  and 
that  in  the  past  it  had  not  been 
the  policy  of  the  county  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  to  release  news  of 
this  type.  Etzell  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  release  if  it  had  to  be 
printed  as  dictated. 

“We  told  him  that,  as  a  good 
reporter,  we  do  not  necessarily 
run  any  information  exactly  as 
someone  gives  it  to  us.  We  are 
glad  to  get  the  facts  for  a  news 
story  if  the  matter  is  of  news 
interest,  but  no  one  writes  the 
news  for  the  Star-Gazette,”  says 
the  editorial. 

Involved  in  Libel  Suit 

Etzell’s  editorial  blast  at  Bam¬ 
bery  included  this  declaration: 
“So  when  any  public  official 
starts  telling  a  newspaperman 
what  information  he  will  release 
— and  how  that  newspaperman 
is  to  print  it — it’s  high  time  we 
get  that  county  official  out  of 
office.  And  this  applies  to 
County  Attorney  Tom  Bambery, 
County  Clerk  of  Court  Joe 
Poirier  and  County  Sheriff  Louis 
Schiedermayer.” 

On  Feb.  1,  the  Moose  Lake 


publisher  was  served  with  com¬ 
plaints  by  four  Carlton  County 
commissioners,  who  seek  a  toW 
of  517,000  in  suits  charging  dam¬ 
age  of  reputations  through  “de¬ 
famatory  statements  ’  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  published  Jan.  13,  entitled 
“Time  to  Clean  House  at  the 
Courthouse.” 

The  30-year-old  editor,  a  Navy 
veteran,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota’s  s^ool 
of  journalism  in  December,  1946 

He  assumed  operation  of  the 
newspaper  in  August.  1941  It 
has  a  circulation  of  about  1,500, 
and  the  poulation  of  the  village 
of  Moose  Lake  is  about  1,5M 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  control 
of  the  Mioose  Lake  publication 
Etzel  says  he  put  into  practice 
his  theories  of  journalism. 

"In  Carlton  County  in  recent 
years.”  he  said,  “no  one  has 
done  a  job  of  news  coverage. 
People  were  used  to  telling  the 
editor  what  to  do.  When  I  got 
here,  one  by  one  I  started  fight¬ 
ing  for  news.  Each  time  I  won 
a  battle.  I  won  friends,  and 
enemies.” 


Radio  Libel  Bill 
Is  Amended 


Pierre,  S.  D.  —  An  amended 
radio  bill  will  undoubtedly  pass 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature- 
minus  a  section  relieving  broad¬ 
casters  of  liability  for  defama¬ 
tion  in  political  campaign 
speeches. 

South  Dakota  newspapermen 
were  successful  in  their  deter 
mined  fight  against  the  objec 
tionable  section,  which  was  de¬ 
leted  after  a  public  hearing  in 
which  the  press  attacked  it.  A 
compromise  was  agreed  upon. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  radio  owners  or  open 
ators  will  not  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  defamatory  statements 
by  radio  or  video  unless  it  can 
be  proved  they  didn’t  exercise 
due  care. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  bill 
were  deleted — one  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  one  —  the  political 
defamation  section — on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Christopherson  Led  Fight 

Fred  C.  Christopherson,  editor 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  Daily  Argtt 
Leader,  who  led  the  fight  againfi 
the  deleted  section,  made  this 
statement: 

“The  radio  bill  as  amended  is 
in  accord  with  my  attitude.  Tht 
section  to  which  I  objected 
strenuously  was  that  whidi 
would  have  granted  radio  cop 
plete  freedom  of  responsibility 
under  any  circumstances  for  i 
speech  made  by  a  candidate  ot 
a  speaker  for  a  candidate. 

“This  section  was  deleted, 
leaving  in  the  bill  only  a  pw 
vision  that  radio  would  not  be 
responsible  in  cases  where  ade¬ 
quate  precaution  had  not  beet 
taken  to  prevent  libelous  utter 
ances. 

“The  purpose  of  this  sectiot 
is  to  protect  the  radio  station  it 
event  a  speaker  departs  without 
warning  from  his  prppared  tell 
This  is  a  reasonable  excepti* 
to  which  I  offered  no  objection. 

The  radio  sponsors  of  the  W 
also  expressed  satisfaction  wiO 
it  in  its  amended  form. 
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S.H.  Kauffmann  Heads 
ViTashington  (D.C.)  Star 


Samuel  H.  Kauffmann  Crosby  N.  Boyd 


WASHINGTON  —  Samuel  H. 

Kauffmann,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  clerk  in 
the  lobby  office  of  the  Washing- 
len  Star,  has  been  elected  presi- 
ftnt  of  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co. 

it.  Kauffmann.  50  years  old. 
ills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
leath  of  Fleming  Newbold,  75, 
Jan.  31,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  he 
vas  to  preside  for  his  first  time 
a  president  of  the  company. 

Follows  His  Grandfather 
Mr.  Kauffmann’s  grandfather 
las  the  first  president  of  the 
publishing  company,  filling  that 
■ffice  in  1863.  He  has  been  with 
je  newspaper  for  28  years  and 
j  the  sixth  person  to  hold  the 
position  in  the  long  existence  of 
ie  Star. 

His  name  went  on  the  mast- 
:ead  of  the  Star  this  week,  with 
■hat  of  B.  M.  McKelway,  ^itor. 
Also  retained  between  black 
orders  is  “Fleming  Newbold. 
President.  1948-1949.” 

Crosby  N.  Boyd  was  appointed 
pusiness  manager  of  the  Star,  a 
position  previously  held  by  Mr. 
Kauffmann. 

Four  other  officers  and  two 
Jew  directors,  also  named,  are 
third  and  fourth  generation  de- 
seendants  of  the  men  who  or- 
janired  the  present  Star  com¬ 
pany  80  years  ago.  They  are: 
Rudolph  Max  Kauffmann,  vice- 
president:  Newbold  Noyes,  Jr., 
secretary:  Mr.  Boyd,  treasurer: 
Rudolph  Kauffmann  II.  assistant 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Godfrey 
Willis  Kauffmann  and  Crosby 
ituart  Noyes,  members  of  the 
raard. 

History  of  Star 
The  Star  was  first  published 
a  1852  by  Joseph  B.  Tate,  who 
old  it  the  following  year  to 
f.  D.  Wallach  and  W.  H.  Hope. 
)n  Oct.  31,  1867,  the  newspaper 
ras  purchased  by  five  men: 
Hie  first  S.  H.  Kauffmann,  the 
iist  Crosby  Stuart  Noyes,  Mr. 
tdams.  Clarence  D.  Baker  and 
Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  later 
jovtmor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  one  year  the 
:ublishing  firm  was  known  as 
iioyes.  Baker  &  Co.  Then  hav- 
ag  been  granted  a  charter  by 
ict  of  Congress,  the  proprietors 
bnnally  incorporated,  and  the 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co. 
ume  into  being. 

Mr.  Baker  withdrew  from  the 
pn  in  1869,  and  Mr.  Shepherd 
lollowed  suit  five  years  later. 


'^Daughters  Share 
kwbold's  Estate 

Washington — The  two  daugh- 
■:s  of  Fleming  Newbold,  Wash- 
'^on  Evening  Star  president 
*lio  died  last  week,  will  share 
1238,500  estate,  the  District 
-I'jrt  announced. 

Mr.  Newbold  left  his  estate  to 
■vs.  Janet  Newbold  Stewart 
jush.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mrs. 
nncy  Newbold  Legendre,  of 
S.  C. 


Since  that  day,  the  Star  has 
been  owned  and  managed  by 
descendants  of  the  three  other 
men. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Star  as  a  clerk  be¬ 
hind  the  lobby  counter.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  worked  in  every 
department  of  the  newspaper’s 
business  office  and  in  nearly  all 
of  its  mechanical  departments. 

He  served  for  a  time  as  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  plant,  and  in  1926  was 
made  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  became  a  director  of 
the  company  the  following  year. 
In  1929,  Mr.  Kauffmann  was 
promoted  to  assistant  business 
manager.  He  first  assumed  a  cor¬ 
porate  office  in  1936,  when  he 
became  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  He  was  elected  treasurer 
in  1941  and  appointed  business 
manager  in  1944.  One  year  ago 
he  was  chosen  as  vicepresident 
and  treasurer. 

Native  of  Washington 

A  native  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Kauffmann  has  had  wide  civic 
and  business  experience. 

He  was  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1920,  after  his 
education  was  interrupted  by  an 
enlistment  in  the  Navy  in  1918. 
He  was  a  cadet  in  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Flying  Corps. 

The  Star’s  new  vicepresident, 
R.  M.  Kauffmann,  a  cousin  of 
the  president,  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company  since  1927. 
Son  of  the  late  Rudolph  Kauff¬ 
mann,  for  many  years  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  he 
came  to  the  Star  following  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  in 
1905.  He  is  66  years  old. 

Mr.  Boyd,  treasurer,  came  to 
the  Star  in  1931.  working  first 
in  the  cashier’s  office.  Like  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  he  gathered  experi¬ 
ence  in  most  of  the  newspaper’s 
business  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  He  was  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  a  time 
and  was  named  a  director  in 
1935. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Boyd  was  elected 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Star,  and  he  was  appointed 
assistant  business  manager  three 
years  later  after  his  return  from 
war  service  of  two  years  as  a 
captain  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater.  His 
appointment  as  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Star  was  announced 
to  the  board  recently  by  the 
new  president  of  the  company. 
He  is  46. 

Careers  of  Younger  Executives 

Newbold  Noyes,  Jr.,  30,  secre¬ 
tary,  is  a  son  of  the  late  New- 
bold  Noyes,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Star.  He  has  been 
a  reporter  on  the  Star  since 
1941,  serving  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  during  the 
recent  war.  He  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  company  last 
April. 

The  new  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  Rudolph  Kauffmann 
II,  works  on  the  Star’s  copy 
desk.  He  has  been  an  employe 
of  the  company  for  12  of  his  34 
years,  with  three  years  out  for 


overseas  duty  with  the  Navy 
during  the  war.  As  a  reporter, 
before  the  war.  he  specialized 
on  municipal  affairs,  especially 
parks  and  recreation.  He  was 
named  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  last  year. 

Godfrey  Kauffmann,  31,  one 
of  the  two  new  directors,  is  a 
brother  of  Rudolph.  They  are 
sons  of  R.  M.  Kauffmann.  God¬ 
frey  Kauffmann  entered  the 
business  office  of  the  Star  in  1939 
and  soon  became  assistant  to 


the  circulation  manager.  Fol¬ 
lowing  war  service  with  the 
Army  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Com¬ 
mand,  he  was  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  last  spring. 

The  other  new  member  of 
the  board.  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  a 
brother  of  Newbold,  has  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Star  since  March, 
1947.  Before  that,  he  was  an 
Army  Air  Force  fighter  pilot. 
At  27,  he  is  the  youngest  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  history  of  the  Star 
company. 
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7  Executives  Get  Times-Herald 


In  $2,500,000  Will 

WASHINGTON  —  Ownership  of 

the  Washington  Times-Herald 
will  pass  to  seven  key  execu¬ 
tives  of  that  newspaper  when 
Probate  Court  legal  formalities 
are  completed. 

Mrs.  Felicia  Gizycka,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  publisher,  Eleanor 
M.  Patterson,  withdrew  contest 
of  her  mother’s  will  on  Feb.  9. 
She  will  receive  in  return  a  tax 
exempt  cash  payment  of  $400,- 
000,  plus  a  variety  of  personal 
properties. 

’Die  will  was  presented  to 
court  here  last  July,  following 
death  of  the  publisher.  Contest 
on  grounds  of  mental  incapacity 
of  the  testator,  and  on  other  le¬ 
gal  bases,  followed  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  that  litigation  might 
prevent  disposition  of  an  estate 
in  excess  of  $16,000,000  for  many 
years. 

Mrs.  Gizycka  had  been  left 
an  annuity  of  $25,000,  plus  speci¬ 
fied  real  estate.  Her  attorneys 
charged  that  the  tax-free  be¬ 
quest  of  the  Times-Herald  to 
the  seven  top  employes  named 
in  the  will  would  require  that 
estate  taxes  be  drawn  from  the 
rest  of  the  properties,  and  that 
the  drain  would  be  so  great  as 
to  deprive  her  of  any  legacy. 

Hearing  on  the  contest  was 
scheduled  to  begin  this  month 
but  was  postponed  when  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  parties  involved  noti¬ 
fied  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff 
that  an  out-of-court  settlement 
had  been  arrived  at.  The  jurist 
approved  the  settlement  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  will  to  probate. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Times- 
Herald.  legates  under  the  will, 
are:  William  C.  Shelton,  busi- 


Case  Settlement 


ness  manager;  Frank  C.  Wal¬ 
drop,  editor:  Edmund  F.  Jewell, 
advertising  director;  Michael  W. 
Flynn,  managing  editor;  H.  A. 
Robinson,  circulation  director; 
J.  Irving  Belt,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  Mason  S. 
Peters,  night  managing  editor. 

By  recognizing  the  validity  of 
the  will,  Mrs.  Gizycka  renounces 
claim  to  any  part  of  the  profits 
which  may  have  accrued  through 
operation  of  the  newspaper  or 
other  parts  of  the  estate  since 
the  death  of  her  mother.  But 
she  is  to  receive  $100,000  within 
10  days  and  the  remaining 
$300,000  within  90  days  “or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  executors 
shall  obtain  possession  of  suffi¬ 
cient  assets  of  said  estate  to 
make  said  payments.” 

The  Times-Herald  executi  ves 
agreed  to  pay  $377,500  to  the 
executors.  Mrs.  Ann  Bowie 
Smith  of  Marlboro,  Md.,  who 
was  willed  the  country  home  in 
which  Mrs.  Patterson  died, 
agreed  to  pay  $7,500;  Mrs.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Robert,  who  was  given 
Washington  real  estate,  agreed 
to  pay  $15,000. 

The  personal  items  which  Mrs. 
Gizycka  insisted  on  having,  and 
received,  are:  one  cradle,  one 
spinning  wheel,  one  walnut  case 
spinet,  one  mahal  rug,  one  Eng¬ 
lish  four-poster  bed,  one  swivel 
top  card  table,  and  one  gold 
dresser  set. 

Equal  to  $2,500,000 

Counsel  for  Mrs.  Gizycka  said 
the  amount  to  be  paid  her  is 
equivalent  to  $2,500,000  before 
taxes.  To  this  will  be  added 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Kirkpatrick  Quits  Post; 
Riesel  Column  Dropped 


CANCELLATION  of  Victor 

Riesel's  labor  column  and  the 
resignation  of  Helen  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  Washington  correspondent, 
were  among  this  week’s  devel¬ 
opments  at  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News. 

The  paper  recently  declared 
a  moratorium  on  firings  until 
Feb.  18.  Management  has  stated 
it  must  cut  the  payroll  $10,000 
a  week.  ( E  &  P,  Feb.  5,  page  5.) 

T.  O.  Thackrey,  who  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  became  sole 
editor  and  publisher,  cancelled 
the  paper’s  contract  with  Riesel. 
He  told  E  &  P  the  cost  of  the  col¬ 
umn  was  “more  than  I  thought 
we  should  spend.”  Robert  M. 
Hall,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate.  immediately  signed  the 
New  York  Mirror  to  be  Riesel’s 
local  outlet. 

Column  Position  Changed 

Several  weeks  ago,  Riesel  was 
moved  from  the  “showcase”  spot 
on  the  back  page  of  the  Post  to 
an  inside  space.  He  had  been 
with  the  Post  for  eight  years, 
and  has  been  syndicated  since 
July,  1946. 

Riesel  refused  to  comment  on 
whether  political  differences 
with  ’Thackrey  had  influenced 
the  separation.  He  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  switch  in  local 
outlets.  It  gives  him  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  more 
potential  readers. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  a 
war  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  later  a 
roving  European  correspondent 
for  the  Post,  said  in  a  letter 
to  E  &  P: 

“For  some  months  past,  I  had 
been  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  character  of  the  (Post 
Home  News)  editorials  and 
their  influence  on  the  selection 
and  cast  of  the  news.  .  .  . 

“Hence  I  resigned,  writing 
Ted  Thackrey  that  “since  Sep¬ 
tember.  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  the  r\)st  has  been  increasingly 
uncongenial  to  me,  and  that  the 
most  recent  developments  have 
altered  uncongeniality  into  com¬ 
plete  incompatibility.” 

Mr.  Thackrey,  informed  of  the 
letter,  termed  it  “vengeful  and 
unfair,”  and  said  on  its  face  the 
letter  was  the  effort  of  an  ex¬ 
employe  to  damage  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  former  employer. 

Walter  Wlnchell  reported  on 
his  Sunday  night  broadcast  that 
the  Post  Home  News  would  be 
re-financed  by  money  of  Wal¬ 
lace  supporters.  Before  the  end 
of  the  program,  Winchell  an- 
r  unced  a  complete  denial  of 
the  report  by  Mrs.  Thackrey, 
V  ho  telephone  the  station  while 
Winchell  was  still  on  the  air. 

Mr.  ’Thackrey  told  E  &  P  the 
Winchell  statement  was  “wholly 
unwarranted,  untrue,  unfair, 
vicious  and  unprincipled,”  and 
had  “no  foundation  whatsoever” 
in  fact. 

( An  E  &  P  check  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  WinchelTs  other  re¬ 
ports  of  wholesale  firings  on 
New  York  City  newspapers.  The 
<^eck  showed  13  lay-offs  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 


partment,  which  were  attributed 
to  a  departmental  re-organiza¬ 
tion;  seven  lay-offs  in  the  World- 
Telegram  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  three  or  four  addi¬ 
tional  lay-offs  in  the  city.) 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild  on  the 
Post  contract  and  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  payroll  cut  continued. 

Management’s  latest  proposal 
on  a  job  security  clause  was 
that  it  have  the  right  to  make 
economy  discharges,  and  if  there 
be  any  question  raised  about  a 
firing,  the  burden  of  proof  be 
on  the  Guild  to  show  it  was  done 
because  of  caprice,  arbitrariness, 
desire  for  excessive  profits  or 
unlawfulness. 

This  was  rejected  by  Guild 
negotiators,  who  insist  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  be  on  management. 
Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  Post  unit 
chairman,  said. 

At  a  meeting  with  Mr.  ’Thack¬ 
rey  Wednesday  night,  labor  and 
management  agre^  in  principle 
that  employes  who  resign  or  are 
dismiss^  should  be  put  on  a  re¬ 
hiring  list,  to  be  given  jobs  that 
may  later  re-open  before  any 
outsiders  are  hired. 

In  a  meeting  'Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  labor  and  management 
reached  what  Tuck  termed  a 
“common  talking  point”  on  the 
job  security  issue.  A  counter¬ 
proposal  was  offered  by  manage¬ 
ment  recognizing  the  principle 
of  proof  before  firing.  Tuck  said 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 
before  final  agreement  is 
reached,  but  that  the  new  pro¬ 
posal  represented  progress. 

The  Guild  also  proposed  to 
collect  a  list  of  individuals  who 
would  be  willing  to  resign  with 
severance  pay. 

Management  has  already 
opened  its  books  to  the  Guild. 
Tuck  said  Guild  auditors  had 
gone  through  them,  and  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  list  of  questions  to  ask 
management  at  a  meeting  on 
Feb.  14. 


Haupt  Appointed 
By  Ad  Bureau 

Howard  C.  Haupt,  member  of 
the  national  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Bureau’s  chain  store  division,  it 
is  announced  by  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director. 

He  succeeds  Don  G.  Hays, 
who  recently  resigned  because 
of  family  illness. 

Haupt  has  had  experience  in 
retailing  as  an  executive  with 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Associated 
Dry  Goods,  Inc.,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  is  author  of  a 
history  of  chain  stores. 


Roberts  Extols 
Tine  Writing' 
Of  W.  A.  White 


Editors  Plan 


Defenses  for 


Liberal  Press 


Negro  Papers'  ‘Week* 
To  Be  Feb.  27-March  5 


Seventh  annual  observance  of 
Negro  Newspaper  Week  will 
take  place  this  year  from  Feb.  27 
to  March  5,  Thomas  W.  Young, 
president  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
has  announced. 

Programs  of  a  national  and 
local  nature  are  being  organized 
on  the  theme  that  the  Negro 
press  stands  as  a  defender  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  constant 
challenge  to  the  full  application 
of  its  principles  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The  observance  will  be 
launched  with  a  15-minute  na¬ 
tion-wide  radio  broadcast  Feb. 
26,  via  NBC.  ’The  program  will 
carry  an  announcement  of  the 
second  annual  John  B.  Russ- 
wurm  Awards,  named  for  the 
first  Negro  publisher  in  this 
country. 

Dowdal  H.  Davis,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  NNPA,  is  chairman  of 
the  observance  committee. 


Brussels  —  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires  was  cited  this 
week  at  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Liberal  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  as  an  example  of  the  need 
for  an  international  body  to  de¬ 
fend  liberal  newspapers. 

The  congress  voted  to  create 
an  international  committee  to 
secure  freedom  of  the  press 
wherever  it  may  be  attacked. 
The  committee  was  decided  on 
after  the  congress  had  vetoed  a 
proposal  for  exchange  of  corres¬ 
pondents  among  liberal  dailies 
in  the  world. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  the 
European  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  reminded 
the  congress  that  a  reporter  in 
one  country  might  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  another  country. 

Huntley  Sinclair  of  London 
Liberal  International  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  case  of  La  Prensa 
which  he  said  is  fighting  for  its 
freedom. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  dele¬ 
gates  said,  the  committee  would 
suggest  and  coordinate  action, 
such  as  a  press  campaign  with 
intent  to  resecure  freedom. 

The  congress  also  called  upon 
democratic  nations  to  give 
refuge  to  exiled  liberal  journal- 
ist.s. 

The  London  News  Chronicle 
was  said  to  be  a  typical  liberal 
journal. 

The  editors  planned  another 
meeting  for  July  21  at  Versailles. 


Emporia,  Kan.— A  “responji. 
ble  press.”  rather  than  mereiv 
a  free  press,  was  the  consbm 
aim  of  the  late  William  Aller 
White  of  the  Emporia  Gazetu 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  th# 
Kansas  City  Star,  said  Feb  t 
at  a  luncheon  preceding  the 
award  of  a  plaque  marking  the 
office  of  the  Gazette  as  a  hie 
toric  site  in  journalism. 

The  plaque  was  awarded  b; 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  was  pre 
sented  by  Floyd  C.  Shoeraate 
of  Columbia,  Mo.,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  State  Historiol 
Society  and  chairman  of  the  fro- 
ternity’s  Committee  on  Histotic 
Sites  in  Journalism. 

The  plaque  was  awarded  bj 
Mrs.  Sallie  White,  widow  and 
lifelong  helpmate  of  the  lite 
Emporia  editor.  Presiding  ovtr 
the  ceremony  was  Dean  Burton 
W.  Marvin  of  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism. 

Gov.  Fran  Carlson  of  I^nsjj 
referred  to  Mr.  White  as  an  ou^ 
standing  citizen  of  the  state  ani 
outstanding  American. 

Mr.  Roberts  told  of  his  lonj 
association  with  Mr.  White,  tc 
whom  he  referred  as  “my  daddt 
in  journalism.” 

The  Star’s  president  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  White  was  protf 
that  “you  don’t  need  to  live  ii 
a  big  city.  You  don’t  need  ti 
work  on  a  big  newspaper,  to  dt 
fine  writing.”  He  point^  otn 
that  the  best  of  Mr.  Whites 
writing  was  in  editorials  in  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  and  said  be 
wished  the  Emporia  editor 
could  be  here  now  to  write  ed- 
torials  in  his  snappy  style  n 
three  subjects;  Kansas  votiit 
wet  after  68  years  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  Truman  victory,  aid 
“about  the  Republican  Put? 
and  where  it  is  going.” 

There  is  too  much  attentioo 
paid  by  editors  now,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  asserted,  to  the  problems  ol 
color  printing  and  the  savin; 
of  newsprint,  and  not  enoujt 
to  the  fine  writing  that  inadi 
Mr.  White  and  others  of  bn 
generation  so  outstanding. 
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Latvyers  Renew  Ads 
In  South  Bend,  Ind. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — St.  Joseph 
County  Bar  Association  has  re¬ 
newed  its  advertising  program 
in  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  after 
an  experimental  campaign  by 
the  lawyers  last  year. 

’The  current  campaign  uses  a 
different  theme.  The  first  series 
acquainted  the  public  with  vari¬ 
ous  services  performed  by  law¬ 
yers.  The  1949  series  deals  with 
community  problems.  First  ad  is 
on  juvenile  delinquency.  An¬ 
other  will  deal  with  the  in¬ 
creased  divorce  rate,  pointing  out 
that  most  lawyers  try  to  recon¬ 
cile  a  couple  before  obtaining 
a  divorce  for  them. 

Campaign  is  directed  by  the 
public  relations  committee  of 
St.  Joseph  Bar  Association. 


Novelist  Criticizes 
'Wretched  Reporter' 

Evelyn  Waugh.  British  novtl- 
ist.  began  a  United  States  1«- 
ture  tour  (at  $550  per 
New  York  last  week  with  ciifr 
cism  of  the  press.  “A  wretched 
girl  reporter”  quoted  him  fflf 
fairly  recently,  he  said,  wd 
made  it  appear  he  insulted  tbe 
American  people. 

“Such  statements,”  Wsugl 
told  a  Town  Hall  audience,  “w 
seldom  volunteered.  They  w 
made  in  reply  to  questions  b: 
persons  who  have  been  piff 
sued,  chivvied  and  cornered  bj 
reporters  and  are  thus  usut-J 
in  a  bad  humor. 

“After  an  interview,  the  rr 
porter  dashes  off  with  his  ^ 
gle  bit  of  information,  w 
editor  then  cuts  out  what  se® 
to  him  commonplace  and  borut 
leaving  what  is  even 
monplace  and  boring. 
this  he  puts  an  absurd  headll* 
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V*WITH  MALICE 
\*R}WAfiD  NONE 


three  topics  of  particular  moment  treated  in  WEEK'S  CARTOONS 


Fortunate'  Few 
Cover  Mindszenty  Trial 


the  fact  that  some  of  its  cor¬ 
respondents  were  permitted 
uncensored  reporting  of  the 
Bu^pest  “treason  trial”  failed 
to  convince  the  Western  World 
of  fte  fairness  of  the  processes 
tat  brought  down  a  life  sen¬ 
tence  on  Josef  Cardinal  Minds- 
lenty  this  week. 

Though  censorship  was  not  a 
problem  for  the  press,  the  trick 
wss  to  get  a  visa  to  go  to  Buda¬ 
pest.  and  a  pass  to  attend  the 
trials. 

Edward  Korry,  United  Press 
correspondent,  whose  agency 
had  applied  for  his  visa  at  the 
time  of  Mindszenty’s  arrest,  was 
the  only  full-time  American 
newsman  to  be  admitted  to  the 
trial. 

Covered  with  Translator 
Kerry’s  accounts  were  con¬ 
fined  to  straight  reporting.  The 
ll-year-old  UPer,  who  had  in 
college  abandoned  the  study  of 
medicine  when  a  bicycle  tour  of 
Europe  sold  him  on  foreign  re¬ 
porting.  had  only  lately  gone  to 
Belgrade  on  the  Balkan  assign¬ 
ment  He  had  been  on  U.P.’s 
UN  staff  in  New  York,  and  pre-, 
viously  served  a  year  in  London. 
The  trial  was  conducted  in 
Hungarian,  translated  for  Korry 
by  Klari  Tihanyi,  United  Press 
wident  correspondent  in  Buda¬ 
pest. 

Korry  and  Gabriel  Pressman,  a 
stringer  operating  in  Europe  on 
iPuutzer  traveling  scholarship, 
declined  to  join  other  Budapest 
mrrespondents  in  signing  a  state- 
wnt  used  by  Hungarian  offi- 
oils  in  an  effort  to  clear  them 
of  suspicions  of  hindering  press 
eoverage.  Korry  refused  on  the 
Wund  that  it  was  not  U.P.  pol¬ 
ity,  and  Pressman  declined  be- 
tsuse  he  disagreed  with  the  text 
of  the  statement.  Neither,  ap¬ 
parently,  suffered  any  disfavor 
on  this  account. 

Ik.  Endre  Miarton,  an  Hun- 
frian  national,  represented  the 
|*oclated  Press.  Dr.  Miarton 
®*ned  the  statement  that  press 
eoverage  was  unhampered,  ad¬ 


vising  the  Prague  bureau  that 
it  was  “desirable.” 

Other  signatories  of  the  non¬ 
censorship  statement  included 
Michael  Burns,  London  Times; 
Peter  Furst,  Reuters;  Rev.  Stan¬ 
ley  Evans,  London  Daily  Work¬ 
er;  Dr.  Imre  Bekessy,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Szabadsag;  Peter  Burchett, 
London  Daily  Express;  and 
Eugene  Szatmary,  INS. 

AP  Man  a  Linguist 

Associated  Press  protested  ex¬ 
clusion  of  its  American  report¬ 
ers,  but  the  protest  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  limited  and  AP  was 
already  represented. 

In  a  post-trial  critique,  AP’s 
New  York  executives  expressed 
themselves  as  pleased  with  the 
job  that  Dr.  Marton  was  able  to 
effect  for  AP,  and  pointed  out 
that  Marton’s  linguistic  ability 
(in  six  languages)  was  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Of  no  small  help  to  Marton  in 
getting  out  with  an  early  story 
on  the  verdict  was  his  wife’s 
aid  in  holding  open  a  telephone 
line  to  London,  and  a  line  to 
Prague  as  a  backstop. 

A.  I.  Goldberg,  AP’s  Prague 
bureau  chief,  developed  a  ten- 
strike  by  getting  duplicate  cop¬ 
ies  in  Prague  of  Budapest  official 
photos,  lost  enroute,  and  filing 
them  to  London. 

Description  of  Trial 

Peter  Burchett,  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Express, 
asked  by  his  office  if  “the  press 
(was)  hoodwinked  at  the  trial,” 
said: 

“If  there  was  any  trickery  by 
the  Hungarian  Government  it 
was  done  long  before  the  prison¬ 
ers  entered  the  court.  Corre¬ 
spondents  sat  only  10  feet  away 
from  the  prisoners  and  about  30 
feet  from  the  judges.  Every 
word  could  be  heard  and  every 
gesture  seen.” 

Burchett  did  not  like  the  trial 
process,  however,  especially  the 
Hungarian  court  practice  “of 


taking  all  the  evidence  from  the 
prisoners  while  in  jail.  This 
evidence  is  then  merely  read  out 
in  court,  although  it  can,  of 
course,  be  challenged  by  the 
prisoners.” 

An  Hungarian  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry  spokesman  told  the  corre¬ 
spondents  their  reports  were 
“objective,  but  misunderstood 
by  those  who  did  not  believe 
what  you  saw  with  your  own 
eyes.” 

British  and  U.S.  Government 
observers  were  forbidden  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  trials,  ond  were 
told  that  their  “press”  was  rep¬ 
resented. 

Eugene  Szatmary,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  correspond¬ 
ent,  reported  a  factual  story  of 
the  Cardinal’s  purported  confes¬ 
sion,  which  INS’  Eugene  Lyons, 
former  Moscow  correspondent, 
denounced  as  procured  under 
pressure. 

’Pressure*  ond  Pictures 

The  question  of  pressure  di¬ 
vided  the  press.  Albert  Deutsch 
in  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News,  spoke  of  “the  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  alert  appearance  of”  Car¬ 
dinal  MHndszenty  at  the  trial, 
while  Dr.  Laszlo  Boros,  publish¬ 
er  in  New  York  of  Amerikai 
Magyar  Nepszava,  Hungarian 
“underground”  daily,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  Minds¬ 
zenty’s  pictures  clearly  showed 
pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  primate,  whom  he 
knew  personally. 

In  a  side-bar  story,  Seymour 
Freidin,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  reporter  who  returned  from 
a  Balkan  assignment  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1948,  said  the  “reason  for 
the  lack  of  trained  American 
newspapermen”  at  the  trial  was 
Ivan  Boldizsar,  Hungarian  press 
chief,  who  formerly  spoke  of  his 
personal  affinity  for  Western 
culture  but  since  the  Commu¬ 
nist  victory  of  Aug.  31,  1947  has 
been  anti-Western. 

Boldizsar,  said  Freidin,  “has 
been  the  tip-off  man  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  expulsion  of  cor¬ 
respondents.”  He  cited  two  in¬ 
stances;  Jack  Guinn,  formerly 
of  Associated  Press,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1947,  and  Homer  Bigart, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  last 
December. 


The  Hungarian  government 
did  not  act  on  the  applications 
of  several  American  and  British 
correspondents  for  travel  visas 
to  attend  the  trial,  and  rejected 
applications  in  at  least  two  cases. 

Dana  Adams  Schmidt  of  the 
New  York  Times  applied  for  a 
visa  three  weeks  before  the  trial 
in  Cairo  and  was  told  he  would 
receive  one.  Day  before  the 
trial,  the  Foreign  Office  denied 
his  visa,  stating  “we  believed 
it  was  quite  another  Schmidt.” 

Explanation  to  Readers 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  second  day  of  the 
trial  that  it  had  “been  denied 
permission  to  cover  the  case 
with  (its)  own  overseas  staff.” 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  was 
quoted  in  the  News  as  declaring 
“it  is  very  unfortunate  that  our 
news  agencies  are  not  giving 
their  sources  of  information  in 
their  day-by-day  reports  on  the 
trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  re¬ 
strictions  have  been  made  on 
the  few  American  correspond¬ 
ents  who  have  been  present  at 
the  trial.” 

Msgr.  Bela  Varga,  self-exiled 
Hungarian  parliament  chief,  at 
a  New  York  City  press  confer¬ 
ence,  arranged  by  Common 
Cause,  Inc.,  called  Mindszenty’s 
handwritten  confession  “an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  penmanship”  with  not 
a  single  word  changed,  despite 
the  fact  that  Mindszenty  was 
given  to  much  revision  of  his 
work,  “even  in  relatively  in¬ 
consequential  letters.” 

Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  president  of 
the  Hungarian  Independent 
Democratic  party,  at  the  same 
press  conference  declared  it  was 
a  mistake  for  the  Soviets  to 
have  released  current  picture 
of  Mindszenty,  which  made  it 
obvious  that  the  Cardinal  had 
been  under  some  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure. 

Amerikai  Magyar  Mepszava 
published  an  account  by  a  Hun¬ 
garian  former  police  officer,  re¬ 
cently  fled  to  Vienna,  who 
claimed  the  Cardinal  had  been 
required  to  remain  standing  dur¬ 
ing  82  hours  of  examination  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Decsi,  Hungarian 
officer,  and  that  the  primate  en¬ 
dured  other  tortures. 
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SETTLED  OUT  OF  COURT 

Morris,  Associated  Press 


LINCOLN  DAY  DINNER 

Berryman,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 


IT'S  SAFER  THAT  WAY 

LoritiR.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Advertisers  to  Attack 
‘Waste’  in  Co-op  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  NEW  ASSAULT— kid-gloved, 

perhaps,  but  not  kidding — will 
soon  be  made  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  on  abuses  and  wasteful 
practices  in  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  nature  of  the  campaign 
appears  between  the  lines  in  an 
announcement  this  week  from 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  disclosing  the  member¬ 
ship  and  tentative  program  of  its 
newly  organized  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee. 

Program  Suggested 

Among  the  matters  to  be 
tackled  are:  need  for  more  “un¬ 
derstanding”  between  retailers 
and  manufacturers;  the  waste  in 
effort  and  money  represented  by 
the  vast  amounts  of  unusable 
material  now  supplied  to  re¬ 
tailers;  the  widespread  newspa¬ 
per  policy  of  charging  general 
rates  for  co-op  ads,  regarded  by 
many  ANA  members  as  a  “short¬ 
sighted  business  practice”;  the 
occasional  practice  of  double-in¬ 
voicing,  wherein  the  newspaper 
issues  a  bill  at  the  local  rate  to 
the  dealer  and  another  at  the 
general  rate  for  relay  to  the 
manufacturer. 

None  of  these  are  new  prob¬ 
lems,  but  this  latest  approach  to 
them  may  develop  some  new  as¬ 
pects. 

The  manufacturer's  relations 
with  dealers  in  respect  to  co-op 
have  long  been  a  sore  point. 
Abuses  have  been  numerous— on 
both  sides.  Retailers,  for  ex¬ 
ample — particularly  in  the  food 
field — have  denounced  vocifer¬ 
ously  the  discriminatory  use  of 
co-op  ad  funds  as  a  veiled  dis¬ 
count  to  large  outlets.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
criticized  the  widespread  vice 
versa  action  of  retailers — their 
demands  for  monies  in  the  form 
of  co-op  ad  help,  but  which  they 
do  not  use  for  that  purpose,  ac¬ 
cepting  it  as  a  rebate  instead. 

As  for  co-op  materials,  the 
matter  is  chiefly  one  of  tech¬ 
nique,  with  retailers  comp'.ain- 
ine  constantly  that  the  dealer 
helps  are  often  completely  de¬ 
void  of  local  “sell.”  This,  the 
No.  1  campaign  target,  ap¬ 
parently  remains  a  problem  for 
the  manufacturer  alone  to 
solve;  the  ANA  announcement 
discloses  that  an  attempt  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  a  retailers’ 
association  was  not  successful. 

Where  the  newspapers  are 
concerned,  considerab.e  atten¬ 
tion  by  ANA  is  in  prospect. 
Among  other  things,  it  has  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  to  fight  the 
“double”  invoice  practice. 

So  far  as  E  &  P  has  been  able 
to  learn,  use  of  this  device  is 
far  less  prevalent  than  it  used 
to  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
some  years  it  was  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  However,  during  the 


last  year,  a  number  of  isolated 
instances  of  its  revival  have 
been  noted  by  manufacturers.  In 
one  case,  through  clerical  error, 
a  newspaper’s  invoice  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  came  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  a  few  days  later  the 
one  at  the  local  rate,  stamped 
“PAID.” 

While  it  was  emphasized  to 
E  &  P  by  newspaper  men  and 
advertisers  that  this  practice  is 
not  widespread,  it  does  exist 
and  study  of  it  represents,  prob¬ 
ably,  an  important  phase  of  the 
ANA  program. 

The  ABBB  has  had  a  working 
committee  studying  the  matter 
for  some  time,  but  its  liaison 
with  ANA  has  been  limited  so 
far  to  one  meeting,  several 
months  ago,  it  was  learned. 

Local  Better  Business  Bureaus 
have  been  involved  in  this  work 
several  times  in  the  past.  Their 
usual  remedy  is  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  local  media,  dealers,  and 
BBB  representatives,  which  usu¬ 
ally  ends  with  an  agreement  by 
the  newspapers  to  file  their  rates 
with  the  Bureau  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  advertisers. 

As  for  general  rate  billing  for 
co-op  advertising,  little  change 
is  likely  to  come.  In  view  of  the 
newspapers,  which  they  have 
substantiated  regularly  through 
the  years,  such  practice  is  quite 
reasonable. 

The  manufacturer,  they  argue, 
should  pay  the  general  rate  for 
his  own  advertising,  whether  he 
places  it  through  an  ad  agency 
or  through  a  dealer.  Many 
manufacturers,  it  is  pointed  out, 
are  given  to  using  co-op  purely 
as  a  means  of  getting  the  lower 
retail  rate. 

Rate  Service  Possible 

It  is  likely  that  the  ANA  com¬ 
mittee  wiil  give  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to,  among  other  things, 
establishment  of  a  service 
through  which  its  membership 
can  exchange  information  about 
rates  paid  to  retail  outlets  for 
co-op  linage. 

As  stated  above,  the  program 
at  present  is  tentative  and  is 
still  very  much  in  the  discussion 
stage.  The  formalized  attack  on 
the  problem  is  likely  to  develop 
within  the  next  few  months. 

When  it  does  materialize,  it 
may  be  expected  to  take  a  vastly 
more  carefully  plotted  line  than 
previous  ANA  efforts  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
makeup  of  the  Cooperative  Ad 
Committee.  Its  members  are 
from  companies  which  allocate 
large  parts  of  their  ad  budgets  to 
co-op.  Also.  ANA  states,  they 
are  companies  that  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  of  immense  value 
to  both  them  and  the  retailers 
if  wastes  and  abuses  can  be  cur¬ 
tailed. 

Chairman  of  the  group  is  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Lowy  of  Formfit  Co. 
Other  members  of  the  24-man 


committee  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  following  industries: 
perfumes,  cosmetics,  shoes, 
household  appliances,  drugs, 
meat  products,  apparel,  tires,  etc. 

Newspapers  First 

NEWSPAPERS  continued  in 

1948  as  the  dominant  medium 
for  oil-heat  equipment  dealers, 
according  to  Fuel  Oil  and  Oil 
Heat  magazine’s  annual  survey. 

Expenditures  per  dealer  in 
various  media  was  given  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Newspapers,  $328;  direct 
mail,  $54;  telephone  directory, 
$93;  radio,  $28.  Newspapers  and 
directories  increased  their  take. 
The  previous  year’s  expenditures 
in  these  media  were  $294  and 
$71,  respectively.  Funds  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  radio  were  less 
than  in  1947,  when  the  figures 
were  $66  and  $48,  respectively. 


Underprint 

USE  of  news  space  for  advertij. 

ing  continues  to  grow.  Later, 
examples  were  an  "overprint’ 
ad  used  by  radio  station  CJOR 
in  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  St,, 
said  to  be  the  first  such  ad  S 
Canada;  and  an  underprinted 
radio  page  ad  by  WCON  in  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  first 
to  carry  such  advertising. 

Both  represent  the  first  use  to 
E  &  P’s  knowledge,  of  radio  pro. 
gram  space,  which  was  noted  in 
initial  reports  here  as  a  suitable 
medium  for  underprint. 

■ 

Music  for  Workers 

Topeka,  Kan. — A  new  “funt- 
tional  music”  service  from 
WIBW-FM  is  being  piped  into 
the  Capper  Publications  build¬ 
ing,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  daily. 


$6,000,000  Admiral 
Ads  In  Newspapers 


CHICAGO — Six  million  dollars, 

or  three-fourths  of  Admiral 
Corporation’s  $8,000,000  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  this 
year,  will  be 
spent  in  news¬ 
papers  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale 
of  radios,  radio- 
p  honographs, 
television  sets, 
electric  ranges 
and  refrigera¬ 
tors. 

“We  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising 
that  not  only  Mmlx 
has  found  considerable  accept¬ 
ance  among  all  Admiral  dealers, 
but  has  been  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  Admiral’s  sales  increases,” 
Seymour  Mintz,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Admiral,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Favors  Co-op  Ads 

Admiral’s  sales  were  $48,000,- 
000  in  1947,  $66,500,000  in  1948, 
and  are  expected  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  in  1949,  Mr.  Mintz 
stated.  Advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  for  these  years  —  with 
newspapers  getting  the  lion’s 
share — were  $2,500,000  in  ’47, 
$5,000,000  in  ’48  and  $8,000,000 
allocated  for  ’49. 

Periodically,  Admiral  inserts 
factory-paid  newspaper  ads  to 
back  up  dealers  who  use  co¬ 
operative  copy,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  dealers  who  can’t  do 
extensive  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.  All  new  lines  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  market  with  factory- 
paid  ads. 

“Localized  cooperative  news¬ 
paper  advertising’s  impact  can’t 
be  over-estimated  as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  today  in 
steering  sales  to  retail  outlets  of 
participating  dealers,”  Mintz  de¬ 
clared.  “Admiral  is  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  users  of  dealer 
cooperative  advertising. 

“We  use  local  newspapers  to 
do  an  immediate  selling  job,”  he 
explained.  “We  believe  that 
when  a  dealer  assumes  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  an  ad  in  his  home¬ 
town  newspaper,  it  ties  him  up 
more  closely  with  the  manufac¬ 


turer  and  creates  more  frieudlv 
relationship.  In  addition,  i 
dealer  putting  out  his  money  o: 
cooperative  advertising  is  more 
likely  to  carry  a  larger  and 
more  complete  stock  of  the 
brand  advertised.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  is  that  local  advertising  ii 
more  suitable  to  adapt  to  a 
specific  locality  besides  being 
more  flexible.” 

Admiral  in  1949  intends  to 
capitalize  on  newspaper  coi)p 
advertising  in  its  promotion  of 
television  sets.  The  company 
views  TV’s  “coming-of-age”  thii 
year  as  a  challenge  to  meet  the 
“buyer’s  market”  which  wil 
vary  from  area  to  area  and  from 
day  to  day. 

Admiral  plans  to  schedule  all 
of  its  advertising  on  a  quarterly 
basis. 

Two  big  Admiral  promotions 
hit  newspapers  this  week,  whe: 
the  company  used  full  page  ad 
in  36  Sunday  papers  in  34  citiei 
announcing  its  new  televisio; 
combination  radio  -  two  speed 
automatic  phonograph  console 
and  on  Feb.  9  plac^  l.OOO-line 
ads  in  101  dailies  in  98  marke's 
featuring  its  new  two-speed 
radio-phonograph. 

Mintz  Former  Newspaperman 

Seymour  Mintz,  who  direcs 
Admiral’s  advertising  prograii 
is  a  former  newspaperman. 

After  attending  University  ol 
North  Carolina  for  two  years, 
he  was  graduated  from  Nw 
York  University,  majoring  ia 
marketing  and  merchandising 

His  first  post-college  job  was 
in  the  advertising  departmen: 
of  the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y 
Nassau  Daily  Review  and  late: 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Star.  Two  years 
later  he  became  publisher  ol  ht 
own  weekly,  Hicksville  (N.  Y. 
Town  Topics,  in  1935. 

In  1937,  he  joined  Montgoffi; 
ery  Ward  Company  in  one 
its  retail  outlet’s  radio  and  if 
pliance  departments.  Two  ye^ 
later  he  was  promoted  to  salt: 
supervisor  of  radio  and  sw. 
ance  departments  of  all  "•*“ 
retail  stores.  He  joined  Admira 
Corporation  in  April,  1944. 
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J.  HE  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  the  compact,  Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  29  adjacent  counties,  including  278  pros¬ 
perous  cities  and  towns.) 

This  means  undivided  morning  readership  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  this  prosperous  market  area.  And  it  gives  you 
local  newspaper  support  for  your  dealers  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  markets.  That’s  why  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a  ''must” 
on  every  advertising  schedule  for  Northeastern  Ohio. 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in 
this  rich  market  that  will  buy  most 
of  your  goods? 


Do  you  know  the  shortest  cut  to 
your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 


The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  these  ques> 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to  your 
particular  business.  Call  or  write 
today  for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 
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How  Servel  Uses  Ads 
To  Humanize  Business 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y— Selling  and 
advertising  methods  can  be 
successfully  utilized  to  bring 
about  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  business  in  the  lives 
of  employes,  local  communities 
and  the  general  public,  Robert 
J.  Canniff,  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion,  Servel, 
Inc.,  told  a  Regional  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Conference  here  Feb.  7. 

“The  job  ahead  for  business 
and  industry,”  Canniff  said,  “is 
not  only  to  sell  and  service  into 
consumption  more  than  $200  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
after  the  replacement  and  de¬ 
ferred  demand  market  has  been 
satisfied.  It  is  also  up  to  us  to 
place  the  facts  about  the  work¬ 
ings  of  American  corporations 
before  our  employes  and  the 
public  in  our  plant  commun¬ 
ities — in  an  understandable  and 
convincing  fashion  to  restore 
confidence  among  workers  in 
business  leadership. 

Local  Impact 

•  “Advertising  is  the  greatest 
force  for  mass  communication. 
Although  until  recently  its  func¬ 
tion  has  been  almost  entirely  to 
promote  the  sale  of  products, 
it  must  now  serve  also  to  move 
basic  truths  from  one  mind  to 
another — to  break  through  the 
iron  curtain  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  and  thus  help 


establish  a  new  understanding 
as  the  future  basis  for  industrial 
peace. 

“While  advertising  can  reach 
the  largest  number  with  a  con¬ 
trolled  message  about  business, 
it  is  far  more  effective  when 
people  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  businesses 
of  the  local  community,  by 
means  of  the  conference  method, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  em¬ 
ployes.  by  means  of  the  open 
house  or  plant  tour  for  their 
families,  or  vicariously,  through 
sharing  the  experiences  of  their 
neighbors  or  by  means  of  films, 
in  the  case  of  local  citizens. 

“In  Evansville  (home  of  Ser¬ 
vel)  we  have  found  local  adver¬ 
tising  tremendously  effective  in 
translating  business  into  human, 
warm  and  friendly  terms  be¬ 
cause  the  subjects  covered  in 
our  local  advertising  have  al¬ 
ready  been  communicated  to  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  as  well 
as  local  ‘opinion  leaders’  by 
means  of  conference  and  meet¬ 
ings.  direct  mail  and  employe 
publications,  so  that  those  con¬ 
cerned  can  elaborate  on  the 
theme  to  their  neighbors.  Em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  are  ‘in 
the  know,’  in  other  words. 

“We  have  been  using  sales  and 
advertising  methods  on  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  basis  since  1934. 
The  Evansville  Employers  and 


Manufacturers  Association  has 
consistently  used  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity,  radio  and 
direct  mail  to  tell  the  story  of 
business.  It  has  also  directed 
an  effective  speakers’  bureau 
for  the  holding  of  round-table 
discussions  with  groups  which 
influence  community  opinion — 
such  as  the  ministerial  associa¬ 
tion,  women’s  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  groups  and  local  offi¬ 
cials. 

Emotional  Appeal 

“From  experience  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  some  guideposts  for  ef¬ 
fective  presentation  and  adver¬ 
tising.  For  instance,  ads  which 
talk  about  free  enterprise  in  the 
abstract  are  not  nearly  so  well 
read  and  accepted  as  those 
which  relate  the  subject  to  in¬ 
dividual  companies,  products,  or 
personal  experiences.  We 
learned  not  to  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground  or  too  many  ideas 
in  a  single  message.  The  most 
effective  ads  were  those  that 
tried  to  put  across  only  a  single 
idea.  Many  of  our  early  ads 
lacked  emotional  appeal — a 
prime  requisite  in  this  charac¬ 
ter  of  advertising. 

“Our  individual  company  pro¬ 
gram  at  Servel  includes  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  of  local  newspaper 
advertising  about  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  our  business,  in  terms  of 
the  interests  of  employes  in 
their  neighbors.  We  take  one 
phase  of  our  business  in  each 
insertion  and  explain  it,  but¬ 
tressing  the  point  by  use  of  the 
testimonial  technique,  just  as 
we  do  in  our  newspaper  product 
campaigns.” 


Des  Moines  to  Have 
Radio  Sales  Event 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — Announce¬ 
ment  of  a  full-sca»e  “Radio-in- 
Every-Room”  campaign  was 
made  here  last  week  by  R, 
Rucker  of  the  A.  A.  Schneider- 
hahn  Co.,  chairman  of  the  gen. 
eral  planning  committee  for  the 
drive.  The  campaign  will  run 
from  Feb.  27  through  March  12 

Rucker  also  said  that  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  campaign  to  cover 
the  entire  state  was  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Des  Moines  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  selected  a  plan¬ 
ning  committee  including  their 
representatives  and  members  of 
the  press,  including  Roger 
Johnson,  Meredith  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Earl  Brewer,  Dei 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

■ 

Callaghan  on  Board 
Of  Pacific  Association 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Thirty-five 
newspaper  officials  gathered  for 
a  two-day  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association  and  reelected  the 
incumbent  officers.  M.  J.  Frey, 
Portland  Oregonian,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

John  J.  Callaghan,  business 
manager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  was  elected 
a  director,  succeeding  Eugene 
MacKinnon,  general  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune- 
Telegram,  who  was  filling  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  A.  L. 
Fish,  retired. 


NEW  YORK  STAR  Staff 


THE  NEW  YORK  STAR  was  a  fighting  newspaper, 
and  in  its  brief  nine  months  of  existence  it  made  its 
presence  felt  on  the  metropolitan  scene,  forging 
ahead  both  in  circulation  and  advertising.  When 
rising  costs  and  lack  of  additional  financing  forced 
it  to  close,  the  STAR  left  an  able  and  enterprising 
staff  which  it  had  selected  from  among  New  York’s 
best  newspaper  people.  They  were  GOING 
PLACES  .  .  .  Today  they  need  places. 


EDITORIAL 

*  Reporters 

*  Rewrite  Men 

*  Desk  Men 

*  Copyreaders 

*  Feature  Writers 

*  Picture  Editors 

*  Artists 

*  Photographers 

*  Editorial  Assistants 

*  Librarians 

*  Secretaries 

*  Telephone  Operators 

*  Copy  Boys 


COMMERCIAL 

•  Advertising  Salesmen 

•  Advertising  Clerks 

•  Advt.  Production  Men 

•  Cashiers 

•  Mech.  Payroll  Oprs. 

•  Sub.  Stencil  Oprs. 

•  Accts.  Receivable  Clerk 

•  Bookkeepers 

•  Typists 

•  Stock  Control  Clerks 

•  Circulation  Road  Men 

•  Circ.  Inspectors 

•  Circ.  Blotter  Clerks 


Waiting  to  Hear  From  YOU 


At  Box  2672.  Editor  &  Publisher 
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NEW  YORK  SUN  families  have  superior  buying  power.  Advertisers  in  the 
New  York  market  know  it.  Surveys  show  it.  The  impartial  consumer  panel 
study  conducted  by  Private  Opinions,  Inc.,  revealed  that  NEW  YORK  SUN  fami¬ 
lies  spend  47%  more  at  department  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings  than 
average  New  York  market  families.  It  is  far  more  important  to  reach  the  right 
people  than  the  most  people.  Schedule  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  in  New  York  .  .  . 
represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc. 
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Walter  Johnson  Always 
Extends  a  Helping  Hand 


By  John  D.  Stonard 

CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.— 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  News 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association, 
will  celebrate 
his  71st  birth¬ 
day  on  Feb.  18, 
and.  although 
the  passing 
years  have 
brought  him  the 
highest  civic 
honors  from  this 
city,  he  holds 
as  his  greatest 
honors  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  Johnson 
thousands  of 
newspaper  men 

and  women  who  have  worked 
in  close  association  with  him, 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

His  entire  adult  life  has  bieen 
devoted  to  the  betterment  of  all 
engaged  in  the  craft.  And  the 
milestones  in  the  life  of  this 
Southern  journalist  have  been, 
in  no  uncertain  manner,  event¬ 
ful  milestones  in  the  growth  and 
progress  of  SNPA. 

In  1909,  Johnson  attended  his 
first  meeting  ( in  Birmingham, 
Ala.)  and  in  1912  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director.  In  1915  he  was 
made  vice-president,  and  though 
he  should  have  become  presi¬ 
dent  in  1916.  the  united  mem¬ 
bership  drafted  him  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  secretary-treasurer,  which 
he  held  until  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  in  1924.  The  year  1925  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  from  1926  to  1939  he  was 
treasurer.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  had  held  every  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association. 

In  Present  Post  10  Years 
Johnson  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-manager  in  1939  and  since 
then  has  headed  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  offices  in  the  Dome  Build¬ 
ing,  (previously  the  plant  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  where  the 
late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher 
of  both  the  Chattanooga  Times 
and  the  New  York  Times,  start¬ 
ed  his  journalistic  climb.) 

There  has  never  been  a  time, 
in  his  43  years  of  service  to  this 
community,  that  Johnson  was 
too  busy  to  give  a  limitless  ' 
amount  of  his  energy,  and  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  humanity,  to 
the  betterment  of  his  city,  his 
church,  his  newspaper  (when 
he  was  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
News)  and  to  the  countless  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  gone  for¬ 
ward  in  journalism  through  his 
helping  hand. 

“No  other  Chattanoogan  has 
contributed  so  continuous  and 
never-flagging  effort  towards 
making  Chattanooga  a  finer,  a 
happier  and  a  better  place  to 
live,”  read  the  citation  when 
Johnson  was  selected  to  receive 
the  1941  Kiwanis  Club  Award. 

Among  his  most  prized  jour¬ 
nalistic  honors  are  his  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady 


Chapter,  University  of  Georgia, 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa.  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Walter  Johnson’s  roll  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga  includes  his  assistance  in 
the  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  here  in  1910,  when  he 
personally  provided  the  hand¬ 
books  for  the  first  200  Scouts; 
the  obtaining  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Camp, 
Tsatanugi  in  1925;  and  his  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  of  Rotary 
Club  projects,  and,  his  contribu¬ 
tions  over  the  years  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Civic  Interest 

For  many  years  Johnson  was 
president  and  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  Chattanooga 
Community  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  also  has  been  active 
in  the  Chattanooga  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association,  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Little  Theater. 

Under  his  personal  direction, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Li¬ 
brary  was  started  and  developed 
at  the  Chattanooga  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  Approximately  1800  vol¬ 
umes  are  now  in  the  collection,  j 

Johnson  is  an  elder  and  for- 1 
mer  deacon  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church;  a  33rd  Degree  j 
Mason  and  a  Shriner. 

A  native  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
Johnson's  parents  took  him  to 


BRING  YOUR  CHURCH 
PAGE  UP-TO-DATE 

With  Appealing  Copy 

No  need  to  run  the  old-fashioned 
church  page  any  longer  I  For  the 
Keister  ads  bring  appeal  and  time¬ 
liness  to  church  announcements  i 
and  news. 

Each  Keister  ad  contains  a  strik¬ 
ing.  central  Illustration  and  short 
text  based  on  human-interest 
themes. 

The  very  best  In  art  combined  with  ' 
careful  editing  gives  you  a  series  ; 
approved  by  thousands  of  church  j 
leaders  and  newspaper  people.  : 

May  be  used  as  whole  page  fea¬ 
ture.  Or  is  Ideal  for  use  In  center  i 
of  page  surrounded  by  church  an-  | 
nouncements,  news.  etc. 

Over  200  ads  now  available  In  mat  I 
form  complete  make  this  the  larg¬ 
est  series  of  religious  ads  ever  { 
prepared  for  the  secular  press. 

Over  400  newspapers  In  the  USA 
and  Canada  are  now  running  these 
ads  regularly,  many  since  1944. 
1945,  and  1946  continuously. 

Write  now  for  sponsorship  sug-  | 
gestions,  free  proofs,  and  full  In-  ! 
formation.  | 

DEPARTImIENT  t 

STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA  i, 


Macon,  Ga.,  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  His  first  newspaper 
job  was  that  of  a  carrier’s  help¬ 
er  on  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Later 
he  was  a  carrier  for  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  and  he 
became  its  secretary-treasurer. 
He  held  the  same  office  with  the 
Knoxville  Tribune,  and  later 
with  the  Memphis  Morning 
News. 

Gave  Cranston  Williams  a  Start 

In  1907,  Johnson  married  Miss 
Lucy  Tyler  Haley  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.  They  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter  and  son.  Miss  Luci- 
bel  Johnson  and  Walter  C.  John- 
with  the  Labor  Department  of 
son,  Jr.,  who  is  associated 
SNPA. 

When  Johnson  became  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  SNPA  in  1916, 
the  membership  was  60.  In  1949 
it  is  384.  Johnson’s  first  act  was 
to  inaugurate  a  bulletin  service 
for  the  membership.  Next  was 
the  recommendation  that  an  of¬ 


fice  be  established  with  a  inii 
time  secretary  -  manager  jn 
charge.  This  was  accomplished 
when  he  became  president 
Cranston  Williams,  now  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
became  the  secretary-manager 

a  post  he  held  for  12  years 

When  Williams  was  drafted 
by  ANPA.  Johnson  was  induced 
to  sever  his  connection  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News  and  become  the  full 
time  secretary  -  manager  o' 
SNPA. 

Because  he  is  one  of  the  vei^ 
few  active  journalists  whoa 
newspaper  life  has  brought  him 
into  intimate  association  witii 
the  “greats”  of  Southern  jour 
nalism  since  1906,  many  of 
Walter  Johnson’s  friends  have 
long  held  the  hope  that  he 
would  write  a  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  would,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  contain  data  of  genuine 
value. 


He's  jumping  for  joy  at  the  results  he  gets 
j  through  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

But  you  should  see  how  sales  jump.  And  no  wonder!  Iowa 
I  has  five  billion  dollars  a  year  to  spend — and  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  reaches  70%  of  all  who  spend  it! 

I  This  one  paper  completely  dominates  83  of  Iowa’s  99 
counties  (50%  coverage  or  more),  and  covers  at  least  25% 
in  each  of  the  remaining  16.  It  circulates  500,000— only 
nine  other  cities  have  papers  that  big. 

;  And  speaking  of  cities,  urban  Iowa  alone  outspends  such 
I  leaders  as  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco.  As 
j  for  the  farm  market,  Iowa  stands  alone. 

I  It’s  all  yours,  two  ^reat  markets  in  one  package — 70%  of 
!  Iowa’s  buying  families — yours  in  Tbe  Des  Moines  Sunday 

Register  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70. 

PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 

The  Des  Moines  REGisTEiiAmnTRiBUNt 
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congratulates  the  distiuguished  chief 
of  its  Washington  Bureau . . . 

John  C.  O’Brien 


upon  his  election  as  president  of 

The  National  Press  Club 
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St.  Cloud  Times 
Set  Cornerstone 
Of  Home  Plans 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — An  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  specializing  in 
homes  of  moderate  cost  is  oper¬ 
ating  on  an  international  scale 
today — all  because  two  years 
ago  a  Minnesota  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  was  dissatisfied  with  house 
plans  received  from  other 
sources. 

Editors  of  the  St.  Cloud  Daily 
Times  did  not  often  approve  of 
the  designs  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  by  news  syndicates  and 
.services.  The  plans  were  fre¬ 
quently  too  elalrarate,  too  costly 
to  build,  and  not  suitable  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  United 
States  where  winter  is  a  factor 
to  consider  in  construction,  the 
editors  pointed  out. 

They  appealed  to  the  Small 
House  Planning  Bureau  an 
architectural  firm  in  St.  Cloud, 
to  design  a  series  of  small  houses 
within  economic  reach  of  the 
middle  income  group,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  publish  the  plans — eleva¬ 
tion,  floor  plans  and  descriptive 
matter — once  a  week  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature  for  readers  of  the 
Daily  Times. 

J.  E.  Erickson  and  W.  A. 
Nierengarten,  partners  heading 
the  Bureau,  and  with  33  years 
of  house  designing  experience, 
agreed  to  try  it. 

The  first  plan  published  in  the 
Times  brought  an  amazing  re¬ 
sponse  of  reader  inquiries  and 
requests  that  additional  plans  be 
published  in  subsequent  issues. 

Other  editors  in  the  North¬ 
west  saw  the  plans  and  inquired 
where  they  could  be  obtained. 
Within  a  few  months,  more  than 
two  dozen  dailies  were  on  the 
mailing  list. 

Early  in  1948.  the  A.ssociated 
Press  accepted  the  St.  Cloud 
plans  for  periodic  use  in  its  fea¬ 
ture  service,  “Homes  for  Amer¬ 
icans.”  By  the  end  of  1948,  the 
St.  Cloud  plans  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  more  than  600  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers. 

Beginning  in  January  of  this 
year,  Metro  Associated  Services, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  accepted  the 
St.  Cloud  plans,  too,  for  an  en¬ 
tire  year,  and  is  distributing 
them  on  a  one-a-week  basis  to 
3,600  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  flood  of  letters  from 
prospective  home  builders  has 
literally  engulfed  the  St.  Cloud 
Planning  Bureau  offices,  forcing 
the  firm  to  move  into  new  quar¬ 
ters  with  four  times  the  previous 
floor  space. 

Letters  flow  in  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  from  Alaska,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Panama,  Hawaii  and  even  Japan. 
Last  year,  40,000  letters  were 
received. 


Assistant  to  Publisher 
or 

Managing  Editor 

Able  youiur  induetrial  executive 
with  diotinctive  newspaper  back- 
irround  wishes  to  return  to  Joumal- 
itm  as  publisher's  assistant  or 
manacinr  editor.  Box  2684.  Editor 
a  Publisher. 
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AN  ITEM  in  the  Cleveland  ( O. ) 

Plain  Dealer,  referring  to  a 
woman’s  estate,  said  her  “only 
close  relatives  died  years  ago, 
including  niece  whom  co-admin¬ 
istrators  are  now  trying  to 
locate.” 

■ 

“FALLS  ON  CAN,”  reads  the 
headline  over  a  story  in  the 
Athens  (O. )  Messenger  concern¬ 
ing  a  man  who  cut  an  artery  on 
a  coffee  canister. 

a 

PRONOUN  trouble  in  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  Ncuis  occurred  in 
this  social  item: 

“Miss  Joan  R - ,  daughter  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R - ,  has  chosen 

Jan.  20  as  the  date  for  their  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  to  Donald 
R.  Bates.” 

■ 

A  COUPLE  of  old  friends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Burlington 
( la. )  Hawkeye-Gazette,  recently 
celebrated  their  88th  birthdays. 
They  are  twins.  Both  are 
widows.  Congratulations." 

m 

Joint  Committee 
Establishes  Seminar 

A  program  of  seminars  for 
business  and  labor  leaders  in¬ 
terested  in  promoting  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  understanding  of  the 
American  Economic  System  will 
start  Feb.  27.  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Don  Belding.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  for 
the  campaign. 

Belding  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  George  Ben¬ 
son  of  Harding  College.  Searcy, 
Ark.,  as  supervisor  of  the  semi¬ 
nar  program.  Ken  Wells,  director 
of  operations  for  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  run  the  seminars 
on  a  half-time  basis,  spending 
the  rest  of  his  time  at  com¬ 
mittee  offices  in  New  York. 

Full  facilities  of  Harding  Col¬ 
lege’s  national  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  used  in  the  semi¬ 
nars.  said  Belding.  including 
contacts  with  media  of  com¬ 
munications.  Each  seminar  will 
last  a  week. 

■ 

West  Plans  Campaign 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Plans 
to  develop  tourist  travel  to  the 
West  through  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  were  discussed  here  by 
150  advertising  people  attend¬ 
ing  the  46th  annual  midwinter 
meeting  of  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  West,  last  week. 

Specific  advertising  will  be 
drafted  at  the  association’s  sum¬ 
mer  conclave  in  Vancouver,  B. 
C.,  it  was  announced. 

George  Weber,  past  president, 
has  charge  of  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram.  _ 


Surplus  Stereotype 
Equipment  from  plant  of 

Courler-JoumsI  A  Time* 
of  Louisville.  Ky. 

One  e-ton  Kemp  Metal  Pot 
One  Junior  Autoplate 
One  Junior  Autoplate  Shaver 

Motors  A.C.  60  cycle 

The  Alton  Evening  Telegraph 

Alton,  Illinoia 


Big  Store  Puts 
Most  of  Budget 
In  Newspapers 

By  George  E.  Toles 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Describing 
them  as  the  “most  versatile  and 
timely”  advertising  medium 
available  to  department  stores 
today,  Paul  F.  McCarthy,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  J.  N.  Adam  & 
Co.,  one  of  upstate  New  York’s 
biggest  department  stores,  said 
that  nearly  all  of  the  1949  adver¬ 
tising  budget  is  going  into  news¬ 
papers. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “have 
proven  to  be  the  only  econom¬ 
ical  medium  to  combat  the  com¬ 
petitive  era  we  now  are  in.” 

He  pointed  to  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Sunday  roto  sec¬ 
tions  as  a  potent  advertising 
medium  for  department  stores. 

“The  Sunday  roto  ad  can  be 
manipulated  effectively  to  sell 
everything  from  the  highest 
fashions  to  the  lowliest  99-cent 
item,”  he  declared.  “Mail  and 
phone  order  response  from  Sun¬ 
day  roto  ads  carrying  order 
blanks  is  consistently  good.” 

IVlr.  McCarthy  said  that  with 
the  availability  of  newsprint, 
many  newspapers  will  be  able 
to  offer  department  stores  multi¬ 
ple  page  sections  with  which  to 
launch  and  exploit  major  pro¬ 
motions.  He  said  he  sees  the 
return  of  these  special  sections 
of  eight  pages  or  more  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Under  such  a  plan,  many  pa¬ 
pers  will  offer  a  pre-print  privi¬ 
lege  so  that  stores  may  make  a 
direct  mail  of  the  special  sec- 
— 


tions  to  arrive  at  customers’ 
homes  the  same  day  the  section 
appears  in  the  paper. 

“This  provides  stores  with  an 
effective  direct  mail  system  at 
very  low  cost,”  he  said.  "Store 
executives  will  welcome  sugge^ 
tions  from  newspapers  as  to  how 
such  advertising  tools  can  be 
used  more  effectively.” 

Growing  importance  of  color 
in  newspaper  advertising  also 
holds  rich  opportunities  for 
newspapers,  said  Mr.  McCarthy 

Mr.  McCarthy  believes  it  is 
important  for  stores  to  take 
newspapers  into  confidence  and 
lay  plans  for  extensive  promo¬ 
tions  well  in  advance. 

■ 

International  GE  Ads 
To  'Sell'  U.  S.  Abroad 

A  series  of  ads  designed  to 
•‘sell’’  the  American  way  of  life 
abroad  will  be  started  nea 
month  by  International  General 
Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  it  was  stated 
last  week  by  G.  E.  Kendall,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Material  prepared  for  the  pur 
pose  by  the  Advertising  Council 
and  the  State  Department  will 
be  used,  he  said,  but  the  ads 
will  follow  closely  the  type  of 
advertising  used  heretofore  bj 
the  company  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Kendall  emphasized  that  great 
care  is  being  taken  to  avoid 
themes  that  might  generate 
jealousy  of  America  or  that  can 
be  turned  by  Communist  propa 
ganda  to  its  own  ends.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  devices  to  be  used 
will  be  descriptions  of  how  the 
typical  GE  worker  in  the  U.  S. 
lives. 


HEY, 

HOLD  THAT 
TRAIN!  WE 
MUST  BE  IN 
PITTSBURGH 
ON 

MARCH  27s 
IN  ^ 


PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 
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In  5eaffie 


ONE  DOES  IT! 


You  Can't  Sell  Seattle  without  The  TIMES.  You  Will  Sell 
Seattle  with  The  TIMES  alone,  because  it  goes  into  near¬ 
ly  8  out  of  10  Seattle  homes!  These  facts  for  1948  show 
that  scores  of  advertisers  are  using  the  "One  Does  It* 
formula  for  concentration  and  success  in  Seattle! 

Advertising  Leadership,  12  months,  1948. 
as  reported  by  Media  Records: 

FIRST  In  total  by  .  .  .  . 5,258,915  LINES 

FIRST  in  retail  by . 4,1  91,812  LINES 

FIRST  in  department  store  by  .  .  .  2,020,652  LINES 

FIRST  in  classified  by  .  .  . 870,870  LINES 

FIRST  in  national  by  .  .  . 206,342  LINES 

FIRST  in  retail  food  by  .  .  .  . 793,733  LINES 

FIRST  in  retail  drug  by  .  .  .  . 144,251  LINES 

FIRST  in  City  Zone  circulation  by  ...  .  44,411  COPIES 
FIRST  in  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  by  47,764  COPIES 
FIRST  in  total  circulation  by  .  .  . 22,860  COPIES 


(Daily)-ABC  Sept.  30,  1948 
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local  features 

t  COlUMBOS  DISPATCH 

/-tdited  MAGAZINt  .  . 


^inhalfi 


MEAN 

ter  SAIES  IMPACT 

Patch  Masters  ad  . 


THE  FEATURE 


“Ohio  Wot  like  Thol  '  it  o  regular  habit  with 
Columbut  Dispatch  Sunday  Magazine  readers 
throughout  Central  Ohio,  like  90-100%  of  all 
features,  stories  ond  pictures  in  each  of  the  ten 
locolly-Edited  Grovure  Magazines,  “Ohio  Was  like 
That"  mirrors  the  local  scene  .  .  .  and  reoderi  ore 
juit  naluralljr  interested  most  in  people  and  events 
that  are  closest  to  them 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT 


Advertiser: 

Dutch  Masters  Cigors 
Agency: 

Erwin,  Wosey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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r.  NORMAN  TVETER  Says: 

It  is  a  matter  of  record 


that  the  power  of  localized 
editorial  material  makes 
for  hotter  than  average  sales  // 
results  through  advertising  ^ 


Mr.  F.  J.  Cooney  just  made 
another  presentation  to  Mr. 
Schiesser  and  myself  covering 
the  Locally-Edited  Magazine 
sections.  It's  quite  obvious  that  these  newspapers 
ore  producing  something  better  than  average  walue 
in  the  newspaper  magazine  section  field  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  New  York  Times  magozine 
section  for  notional  and  local  advertisers  to  use 
in  their  advertising  soles  effort.  It  is  a  matter  of 


T.  Normcm  Tveler 
Vice  President 
ERWIN,  WASEY  A  CO., Inc. 

record  that  the  power  of  localized  editorial  material 
mokes  for  better  than  average  sales  results 
through  advertising. 

We  hope  someday  that  other  newspapers  will  be 
as  forward  looking  as  those  that  have  already 
developed  this  additional  local  power  so  thot  one 
of  these  days  we  can  offer  a  national  chain  or 
any  part  of  it  to  our  accounts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Vic*  President, 

Erwin,  Wosey  S  Co..  Inc. 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

COLUMIIA  STATE 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNNE-STATES 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET  NEWS 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


For  further  information  contact  any  of  the  following  representativec  Branham  Company,  Crotmer  and  Woodward, 
Jann  A  Kelley,  John  Budd  Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  O'Mora  A  Otmibee,  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wallier  Company 
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Gelders,  Noted 
Georgia  Editor, 
Active  at  80 

By  William  R.  Smith 

Editor*  Macon  (Ga.)  News 

It  has  been  12  years  since 
Editor  &  Publisher  ran  a  story 
about  Isidor  Gelders,  editor  of 
the  Fitzgerald  ( Ga. )  Leader. 
The  story  was  captioned  “Five 
^ns  Follow  Father’s  Footsteps 
in  Georgia’s  House  of  Gelders.” 

Isidor  Gelders  has  just  been 
honored  on  the  observance  of 
his  80th  birthday,  and  the  latest 
census  of  “The  House  of  Gel¬ 
ders,”  shows  that  the  “Children 
of  Isidor”  now  number  20,  earn¬ 
ing  their  bread  and  butter  out 
of  printer’s  ink. 

Father  Backed  Napoleon 

Isidor  Gelders  was  born  Isi¬ 
dor  Lichenstein.  His  grand¬ 
father,  a  wealthy  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant  in  Germany,  saw  in  the 
rise  of  Napoleon  the  liberation 
of  the  Hebrew  race  from  Ger¬ 
man  oppression  and  threw  in 
his  talents,  his  time  and  his 
wealth  to  back  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  rising  to  great  pow¬ 
er  under  that  ruler. 

In  the  tragic  aftermath  of 
Waterloo,  Isidor  Gelder’s  father 
changed  his  name  to  Gelders- 
heimer  for  his  beloved  earlier 
home  in  Holland,  which  meant 
literally  “the  house  of  gold.” 
The  father  moved  to  Baden  and 
became  so  successful  as  to  incur 
the  jealousy  of  the  “Aryans.” 
They  burned  Joseph’s  ware¬ 
houses  and  destroy^  much  of 
his  other  property.  Young  Isi¬ 
dor  lost  an  eye  when  he  was 
10  years  old,  a  victim  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  stoned  him  and  his 
brothers. 

The  hatreds  and  the  jealo'jsies 
of  those  tragic  days  left  Isidor 
Gelders  and  his  family  with  a 
determination  to  go  to  America. 

The  oldest  son,  Louis,  came 
first  and  shortly  after  all  six 
children  and  the  mother  landed 
in  America,  with  the  help  of  the 
second  son,  Albert.  But,  the 
father.  Joseph  Geldersheimer, 
never  lived  to  see  his  loved  ones 
in  the  new  land.  Shortly  after 
Joseph’s  death,  Isidor,  12,  and 
his  sister  Bertha,  10,  arrived  in 
America  with  their  mother. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Fitzgerald, 
of  which  Isidor  Gelders  is  the 
oldest  living  member,  honored 
him  on  his  birthday.  A  spokes¬ 
man  said:  "We  know  you  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  more  than  50  years.” 

Fights  for  Civic  Causes 

Isidor  Gelders  helped  to  draft 
the  original  charter  of  the  city: 
he  fought  for,  and  won  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership  of  electric 
utilities,  and  sponsored  free 
schools  and  free  textbooks. 

He  taught  German,  French 
and  history  in  private  schools, 
and  he  advocated  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  His  newspaper 
does  not  accept  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  He  also  had  the  first 
open-air  movie  theatre  in  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

Mrs.  Gelders,  the  former 
Maud  Stewart,  writer  and  teach- 
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Isidor  Gelders 


er,  has  conducted  a  column 
every  week  in  the  Leader,  plus 
being  news  editor.  She  served 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  oldest  of  the  five  boys 
.is  Stewart,  who  has  been  South¬ 
ern  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Hearst 
publications;  a  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  editor;  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer.  He  is  new 
a  public  relations  and  news¬ 
paper  management  consultant  in 
Atlanta.  Stewart’s  wife  's  the 
former  Miss  Ruth  Beall,  one¬ 
time  music  critic  on  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald. 

Sidney  Gelders  has  been  in 
the  composing  room  of  the  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
for  24  years.  His  twin  daugn- 
ters  both  married  newspaper¬ 
men  on  the  staff  of  the  Post- 
Times. 

Albert,  the  third  son,  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  family  newspapev. 
Prior  to  the  war,  he  worked  as 
sports  editor  for  the  Macon 
News  and  Macon  Telegraph 
and  as  telegraph  editor  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Herman,  only  bachelor  in  the 
family,  is  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  man  on  the  Leader,  and 
Capt.  Morris  Gelders,  the  fifth 
son,  is  an  engineer  with  the  fiim 
of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co. 

■ 

Bluefield  Telegraph 
Goes  to  7-Day  Basis 

Bluefield,  W.  Va., — For  the 
first  time  in  the  56-year  history 
of  the  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph. 
the  paper  is  being  published 
seven  days  a  week.  It  began 
Feb.  7.  Hugh  Ike  Shott  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

The  paper  was  founded  in 
1893  and  was  published  every 
day  except  Sunday  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  When  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  was  started,  the  Mon¬ 
day  paper  was  discontinued. 

On  the  day  the  seven-day 
week  was  inaugurated,  the  sub¬ 
scription  rate  was  increased  to 
35  cents  a  week.  The  company 
also  publishes  an  afternoon 
newspaper,  the  Sunset  News, 
each  day  except  Sunday. 

■ 

Libel  Suit  Killed 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  New 
Mexico  Supreme  Court  has  up¬ 
held  the  dismissal  of  a  libel  suit 
against  the  New  Mexico  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  A  dis¬ 
trict  court  decision  originally 
dismissed  the  suit  brought  by 
E.  P.  (Ted)  Chase,  former  state 
attorney  general. 


the 

ROCKFORD 

ARKET 


Find  out  how  Rockford  consumers  buy  . . . 
how  your  product  compares  with  compet¬ 
itors  . . .  read  the  findings  on  buying  habits, 
brand  preferences,  ownership  and  dealer 
distribution  in  numerous  classifications. 


This  survey  gives  you  the  facts  on  the 
market  that  has  consistently  led  all  Illinois 
cities,  in  percentage  gains  on  retail  sales 
and  services,  for  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  years. 

FREE  COPY  to  advertising  agencies,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  sales  managers.  Write 
today. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Horkfori)  jRegififrr-iRppubUf 
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...where  1,054  Sports  Events  Awards  are 
part  of  the  Community  Service  Program 
of  The  TOLEDO  BLADE 


During  the  past  year  The  Blade  awarded 
more  than  1,000  trophies  and  medals,  as 
well  as  numerous  certificates  to  area  teams 
and  individuals. 

These  were  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
performance  in  such  sports  as  football, 
basketball,  bowling,  track  and  trap  shooting, 
as  well  as  in  bridge  and  other  recreational 
activities. 

Many  of  these  awards  have  become  a 
traditional  part  of  The  Blade’s  Community 
Service  Program  and  have  won  more  than 
local  attention. 

All  have  helped  to  increase  public  interest 
in  the  various  events  and  to  build  a  broader 
and  better  community  spirit. 


Mary  Jane  Clark  admires  The 
Blade’s  Bridge  Tournament 
Championship  Trophy. 


Jerry  Krall,  Libbey 
High  School  and 
Ohio  State  star,  with 
trophies  The  Blade 
awarded  to  All-City 
and  Great  Northern 
Conference  high 
school  football  teams. 


<  Dick  Huston,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toledo 
football  star,  re- 
the  Glass 


Toledo  Blade  Sports  Events  Awards  include — 

All-City  High  School  Basketball  Team  (Toledo) 
Great  Northern  Conference  Basketball  Team  (Area) 
Amateur  Basketball  Federation  (Toledo) 

Glass  Bowl  Player  Award,  University  of  Toledo 
All-City  High  School  Football  Team  (Toledo) 
Great  Northern  Conference  Football  Team  (Area) 
Most  Valuable  Football  Players  (Toledo  and  Area) 
High  School  Bowling  Conference  (Toledo) 

Bowling  Achievement  Awards 
(Public — Toledo  and  Area) 

DeVilbiss  High  School  Night  Relays  (Open) 
Toledo  Blade  Trap  Shoot  (Toledo  and  Area) 
Maumee  Valley  Bridge  Tournament  (Area) 

Caddie  Tournament  (Local  Golf  Clubs) 


ceives 
Bowl  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  player  per¬ 
formance  from  The 
Blade’s  Richard 
Bridenbaugh. 

Two  smiling-faced 
caddies  with  their 
awards  from  The 
Blade’s  Caddie 
Tournament. 


Lloyd  Kinder-  > 
vater,  right,  is 
presented  with 
The  Blade’s 
Diamond 
Bowling  Medal 
for  a  perfect 
300  score,from 
Jim  Richard, 
howling  editor. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  Amorira^H  Groat  \ptrHpapprn 
— in  Ono  of  Amorira'm  Great  flties 

REPRESENTtD  IT  MOLONEY,  REGAN  S  SCHMITT. INC. 

MEMBER  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPARER  ADVERIISING  NETWORK 

No.  77  In  a  Series 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  Formed 
40  Years  Ago  at  DePauw 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Forty  years  ago 
this  April  10  young  men  ap¬ 
peared  on  DePauw  University 
campus  wearing  the  symbolic 
black  and  white  of  a  new  or¬ 
ganization — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
journalistic  fraternity. 

Since  that  time,  SDX  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  profes¬ 
sional  organization  in  journal¬ 
ism.  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  16,000,  including  annualiy 
about  800  male  journalism  stu 
dents. 

A  Force  in  Journalism 
SDX,  however,  is  more  than 
a  college  boys’  Greek  letter 
fraternity.  It  has  grown  into 
what  was  recently  termed  po¬ 
tentially  “the  greatest  single 
motivating  force  for  responsi¬ 
ble  journalism  anywhere." 

The  flame  that  was  lighted  on 
the  DePauw  campus  in  1909 
still  burns  brightly  throughout 
America,  replenished  each  year 
by  the  51  undergraduate  and 
27  professional  chapters  from 
coast  to  coast.  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  find.)  Star  and  News,  one 
of  the  10  founder  members,  told 
of  the  fraternity’s  birth  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  recent  convention 
He  said,  in  part; 

"’The  flame  was  the  zeal  of 
journalistic  ideals — free  speech, 
free  press,  freedom  of  expres 
sion — that  burned  brightly  in 
the  hearts  of  a  small  group  of 
DePauw  students.  They  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  creating, 
but  they  knew  what  they  be¬ 
lieved.  They  specifically  want¬ 
ed  to  Impress  a  skeptical  faculty 
with  the  importance  of  college 
Journalism.  ’They  wanted  extra 
credits  for  their  journalistic 
work.  They  wanted  to  impress 
the  student  body  with  their  own 
importance. 

Set  High  Ideals 
"But  In  retrospect,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  we  were  giving  prac¬ 
tical  campus  expression  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  ideals,  already  taking 
root  in  our  young  minds,  that 
were  destined  to  guide  most  of 
us  throughout  life.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  not  a 
secret  organization.  Its  state¬ 
ment  of  purposes  expressed  by 
the  founders  and  written  into 
the  original  constitution  stands 
today: 

“(1)  To  associate  journalists 
of  talent,  energy  and  truth  into 
a  more  intimately  organized  unit 
of  good  fellowship;  f2)  to  assist 
the  members  in  acquiring  the 
noblest  principles  of  journalism 
and  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
this  field;  and  (3)  to  advance 
the  standards  of  the  press  by 
fostering  a  higher  ethical  code, 
thus  increasing  its  value  as  an 
uplifting  social  agency.” 

Has  Own  Agencies 
SDX  has  established  several 
enduring  agencies  to  fulfill  its 
broad  program.  The  Quill, 
monthly  magazine,  is  in  its  37th 
year.  Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago 
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Daily  News  state  editor,  is  the 
present  editor.  The  job  is  large¬ 
ly  a  "labor  of  love.’’  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  SDX  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  is  business  manager. 

How  Fund  Operates 

The  1923  convention  of  the 
fraternity  established  the  Quill 
Endowment  Fund,  which  has 
grown  to  $81,000,  of  which  $76,- 
000  is  invested.  During  the  past 
year,  22%  of  the  Quill's  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  were  paid  from 
earnings. 

Trustees  of  the  fund  include 
Carl  P.  Miller,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  chairman;  F. 
Dale  Cox.  director  of  public 
relations.  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Co.,  secretary;  two  member.s 
who  have  served  since  the  fund 
was  established — Laurence  H. 
Sloan.  Woodmont,  Conn.,  and 
Donald  H.  Clark,  president  of 
Clark  Pub’ications,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  and  SDX  President  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Paula  ( Calif.  1  Chronicle 
Has  Awards  Program 

Another  activity  is  the  Per 
sonnel  Bureau,  established  in 
1925  as  a  placement  service  for 
the  benefit  of  members  and  em¬ 
ployers  generally.  The  fratern¬ 
ity’s  initiation  fee  includes  a 
two-year  registration  for  both 
undergraduate  and  professional 
members.  A  nominal  placement 
fee  is  charged  those  obtaining 
jobs  through  the  bureau. 

Entering  the  10th  year  are 
the  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  for  achievements  in 
press  and  radio.  An_  award  for 
Courage  in  Journalism  is  of¬ 
fered  to  a  newspaper  for  “an 
important  public  service  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  face  of  strong  op^ 
position  from  anti-social  forces” 
Mark  Historic  Sites 

In  1941.  SDX  launched  a  pro¬ 
gram  calling  for  marking  each 
year  of  a  site  having  important 
significance  in  the  history  of 
journalism. 

A  strong  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  on  through  stu¬ 
dent  chapters. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of 
the  Miluiaukec  (Wis.)  Journal, 
one  of  the  first  three  men  hon¬ 
ored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  na¬ 
tional  fellows  in  1948,  gave  the 
fraternity  a  sum  of  money  in 
1941  to  be  used  for  a  speakers’ 
bureau  to  help  chapters  obtain 
men  of  high  calibre  to  speak 
at  their  meetings. 

Present  national  officers  of 
SDX  are; 

Honorary  President,  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman.  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader;  chairman 
of  Executive  Council.  Luther  A. 
Huston,  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau;  national  presi¬ 
dent,  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Santa 
Paula  Chronicle;  vicepresidents 
( in  charge  of  professional  chap¬ 
ter  affairs),  Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chi 
cago  Daily  News;  (undergradu¬ 
ate  chapters),  John  M.  McClel¬ 


Bluedorn  VanSooy 


Replace  Morgue 
With  Library/ 
Says  Lindsay 

“Let’s  throw  out  our  morgue, 
and  build  live  newspaper 
libraries,”  suggests  Edward 
Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(LI.)  Herald  and  Review,  in 
the  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Newspaper  Group  of  the  Spec¬ 
ial  Libraries  Association. 


land,  Jr.,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  Neivs;  (expansion), 
Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher;  secretary,  Charles  C. 
Clayton,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat;  treasurer,  Alden  C. 
Waite,  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Executive  Councilors;  B.  C. 
Jefferson.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald;  Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald:  Lyle  Wilson,  United 
Press,  Washington.  D.  C.;  and 
Floyd  Arpan,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Cites  Future  Aims 

Executive  Director  Bluedorn, 
former  Iowa  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  and  army  officer  in 
World  War  II,  told  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  convention  last  November 
that;  “America  needs  one  great 
organization  of  journalism  that 
is  above  suspicion  of  motive  and 
we  should  be  it.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  must  use  its  influence  to 
curb  reprehensible  practices  in 
journalism,  and  at  times  to  cen¬ 
sure  those  found  flagrantly  vio¬ 
lating  the  high  conceptions  that 
the  fraternity  holds.  ...  It 
must  protect  freedom  of  the 
press." 

m 

Publishers  Urged 
To  Share  in  NEA 

Ellensburg,  Wash.  —  Attend¬ 
ance  at  the  National  Editorial 
Association  convention  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  June  4-7  will  show 
publishers  the  opportunities  for 
coordination  of  separate  state  or¬ 
ganizations  through  NEA,  ad¬ 
vises  Clifford  Kaynor,  Ellens¬ 
burg  Record  and  NEA  director 
for  the  western  states. 

"NEA  is  just  what  publishers 
make  of  it,"  Kaynor  said  in 
stressing  the  value  of  a  national 
voice  in  addition  to  the  ANPA. 


More  Creative  Work 
“My  conception  of  a  library 
is  one  that  does  creative  work 
— that  has  a  research  point  of 
view.”  said  Lindsay.  “A  library 
that  is  a  collection  of  dead  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  waste  of  space  and 
of  no  value  to  a  reportorial 
staff. 

“My  feeling  is  that  newspaper 
librarians  should  be  research¬ 
ers  and  that  they  should  de¬ 
velop  special  techniques  for 
making  the  material  they  as¬ 
semble  readily  available.  This 
means  that  the  Dewey  decimal 
system  librarian  out  of  col¬ 
lege  library  courses  is  seldom 
qualified  for  newspaper  library- 
work. 

Simplicity  Stressed 
“A  newspaper  library  should 
be  as  simple  as  the  telephone 
book. 

“Better  stories  on  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  small  staff  with  a 
good  library  than  by  a  large 
staff  and  a  poor  library." 


QUAD- 

eiTics 


market 

coverage 

*  Half  ef  the  spendable  In¬ 
come  in  this  market  is  in  the 
city,  the  ether  half  in  the 
trading  area. 

*  Half  ef  the  circulatien  ef 
The  News-Sentinel  Is  in  the 
city,  the  ether  half  in  the 
trading  area. 

*  lalanccd  market  coverage. 

The  News-Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Alien- Klapp  Co. 

Nte  York— Chicago— Detroit 


Over  200,000 

Met.  Population 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD 
CITY  population  live  on  tli« 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  the 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 

Over  50,000  combined  circulation 
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Kibitzers  Aren’t  Counted  •  •  • 

\ 

; 

...and  still  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

has  the  HIGHEST  circulation 

and  the  LOWEST  milline  rate 

of  all  St.  Louis  dailies. 

Too  Many  Handouts, 
But  CEs  Want  Them 

By  James  L.  Julian 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  U.  of  Miami 


CITY  editors  say  they  receive 
enough  unsolicited  publicity 
handouts  to  fill  more  than  half 
the  space  in  their  daily  papers. 
However,  receipt  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  lessen  the  work 
of  their  staffs,  because  most  of 
the  handouts  are  not  worth 
printing. 

Although  less  than  6%  of  this 
unsolicited  material  is  usable, 
the  majority  of  city  editors  do 
not  want  it  to  stop  coming  to 
their  offices.  Most  say  that  hand¬ 
outs  often  suggest  tips  for  stor¬ 
ies  to  be  developed  with  local 
angles  by  their  staffs.  That’s 
why  78%  prefer  to  have  un¬ 
solicited  stories  continue  coming 
to  their  desks. 

These  facts  were  obtained 
from  a  survey  made  by  the 
Journalism  Department  of  the 
University  of  Miami.  Detailed 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
city  editors  of  182  dailies  with 
circulations  of  50.000  or  more. 
Sixty-one  replied. 

^spondents  claim  they  re¬ 
ceive  10  to  500  handouts  daily, 
the  average  being  77  stories. 

One-third  of  the  editors  use 
2%  or  less  of  the  handouts.  Only 
7%  use  more  than  10%  of  the 
releases. 

Why  They  Don't  Use  Stories 
Newsmen  were  asked  to  give 
the  most  common  reasons  for 
rejecting  handouts  —  assuming 
that  they  had  space  to  print 
them.  Their  replies,  in  order  of 
frequency,  are:  limited  local  in¬ 
terest — 58,  no  reader  interest  at 
all — 53,  story  poorly  written — 
16,  reasons  of  policy — 12,  dis¬ 
guised  advertising — 9,  material 
obviously  faked  —  6,  apparent 
inaccuracy  in  story— 5,  release 
duplicated  —  2,  and  material 
stretched  too  thin — 2. 

Respondents  claim  that  ■  the 
above  faults  are  found  in  from 
25  to  99.9%  of  all  handouts. 
Average  of  estimates  is  82.4%. 

Seventeen  institutions  which 
supply  publicity  were  rated  by 
editors  on  the  basis  of  how  often 
their  releases  are  acceptable  for 
print.  A  value  of  3  was  given 
for  “nearly  always  acceptable.” 
Comparative  ratings: 

Institutions  Average 

Chambers  of  commerce. . . .  2.25 
Fraternal  &  social  groups..  2.21 
Professional  associations 
(doctors,  teachers,  den¬ 
tists.  lawyers,  etc.)  .  2.15 

Special  events  ( fairs,  fes¬ 
tivals,  etc.)  .  2.03 

Educational  institutions  . . .  2.01 

Labor  organizations  .  1.84 

Armed  forces  . 1.84 

Political  groups  .  1.72 

Public  utility  firms .  1.65 

Legitimate  theaters  .  1.61 

Federal  govt,  agencies _  1.42 

Public  relations  agencies  . .  1.35 
Trade  &  manufacturing  as¬ 
sociations  (textile,  steel, 
oil,  railroads.  NAM)  ....  <1.35 
Industrial  &  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  .  1.32 

Radio  stations  &  chains  ...  1.30 


Motion  picture  industry  . .  1.17 
Night  clubs  . 82 

Top-ranking  suppliers  of  pub¬ 
licity  are  non-profit  institutions. 
Commercial  enterprises,  usually 
good  advertisers,  rate  lowest. 

Editors'  Pet  Peeves 

What  is  a  city  editor’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  receiving  a  publicity 
story  which  accompanies  an 
order  for  ad  space?  Here  are 
their  replies,  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency:  reject  it  unless  it’s  news 
— 19,  business  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices  separate — 9,  seldom  or 
never  happens — 8,  carries  no 
weight — 4,  advertising  is  not 
news — 3,  resentment — 3,  into 
wastebasket — 3,  reader  space  not 
for  sale — 1,  gives  appearance  of 
pressure — 1,  omit  unless  direct¬ 
ly  ordered  to  carry  it — 1,  the 

b— - s! — 1,  bad — 1,  will  use 

reluctantly — 1,  grrrrr! — 1,  not 
handled  this  way — 1. 

What  practices  of  publicists 
peeve  newsmen?  There  is  no 
pattern  of  attitudes,  as  may  be 
seen  in  some  typical  views  ex¬ 
pressed  : 

Harrison  Fry  ( Philadelphia 
Bulletin):  “A  publicist  who 
seeks  to  edit  your  paper  Is  a 
nuisance,  but  one  who  cooper¬ 
ates  in  getting  all  the  facts  is 
a  friend  and  builds  confidence 
in  his  work.” 

Sam  G.  Harris  ( Arkansas  Ga~ 
zette):  “I  dislike  their  patroniz¬ 
ing  attitude,  their  demands, 
their  fawning  upon  my  staff, 
their  effort  to  subsidize  my  staff 
with  a  pint  of  whisky  or  an  in¬ 
different  meal.” 

Edward  Freeman  (Nashville 
Tennessean ) :  “They  are  usually 
good  Joes  trying  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  I've  liked  something  about 
most  I’ve  met.  After  a  while 
they  know  what  can  be  used, 
what  not,  and  are  usually  pleas¬ 
ant  to  deal  with.” 

Ray  Sutliff  ( Akron  Beacon- 
Journal):  “In  an  industrial 
community  like  this,  publicists 
can  be  a  great  help.  It’s  a  pro¬ 
position  of  mutual  aid.  The 
catch  is  to  keep  the  blurbs  to 
a  minimum  and  the  flow  of  real 
news  at  a  maximum.” 


'  ^  can  convert  | 

PAMOPPOGPAN 

LIVriNGS 

into  a  source  of  | 

ADVERTISING  REVENUE 
Jor  your  ncwspaptr 


HAVANA  BOUND 

Robert  Laubengayer.  president  of 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  and  KSAL, 
and  Mrs.  Laubengayer  flew  to 
Havana  this  week  on  a  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Clipper.  It's  a  business- 
pleasure  trip. 


Metro  Issues  Page 
On  'Democracy  Works' 

Special  coverage  for  the 
“Democracy  Works  Here”  pro¬ 
gram.  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Retailers  of  America,  has 
been  sent  complete  with  mats 
to  subscribers  to  its  Newspaper 
Service  by  Metro  Associated 
Services. 

Copy  Hints 

The  material,  appearing  on 
an  extra  page  incorporated  into 
the  February  issue,  includes  a 
complete  pattern  advertisement 
with  suggested  copy  in  addition 
to  headings  and  spots  from 
which  additional  display  and 
drop  -  in  ads  may  be  de¬ 
veloped. 


Newspapers 
Escape  Ban 
On  Truck  Ads 

Washington  —  A  decision  bv 
the  United  States  Supreme  Cour: 
this  week  permits  newspaper 
trucks  in  New  York  City  to  con' 
tinue  carrying  posters  advertis¬ 
ing  their  owners’  own  business 

The  unanimous  ruling  sus¬ 
tained  a  municipal  traffic  safeb 
ordinance  which  bans  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicles  as  “a  distraction  to 
drivers  and  pedestrians.”  The 
issue  arose  in  the  arrest  o! 
drivers  of  Railway  Express 
Agency  trucks  on  which  were 
tobacco  and  circus  ads. 

Justice  Jackson  supported  the 
thesis  that  the  city  could  forbid 
advertising  on  vehicles  unde: 
certain  conditions  and  not  under 
others.  He  said: 

“An  ordinance  which  would 
forbid  all  advertising  on  vehicles 
would  run  into  conflict  with 
many  interests,  including  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  great  metrir 
politan  newspapers  which  use 
that  advertising  extensively. 

“Their  blandishments  of  the 
latest  sensations  is  not  less  i 
cause  of  diverted  attention  and 
traffic  hazard  than  the  commoo- 
place  cigarette  advertisemeo; 
which  this  truck-owner  is  for 
bidden  to  display. 

“But  any  regulation  applicable 
to  all  such  advertising  would  re¬ 
quire  much  clearer  justificatior 
in  local  conditions  to  enable  its 
enactment  than  does  some  regu¬ 
lation  applicable  to  a  few." 
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COVERAGE  OF  ONE  MARKH 
WITH  ONE  NEWSPAPER 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

Not  two,  not  three,  but  ONE  buy  gives  you 
complete  coverage  of  this  rich,  Ohio  Morket. 

The  community  influence  of  the  Beocon 
Journol  is  so  great  that  Akronites  hove  selected 
it  as  their  one  and  only  doily  ond  Sundoy 
newspoper. 


AKRON  BEACON  .TOTIRNM 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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In  one  group  of  states  where  tlie  sun  shines  hot  aiui  the  winds 
blow  dry,  people  spend  twice  as  much  per  year  on  shampoos,  liair 
tonics  and  dressings  as  those  in  another,  nioister  group  of  states. 

Wind  and  sun,  mountain  and  seacoast,  climate  and  altitude  all  have 
their  part  in  shaping  the  way  Americans  live,  in  influencing  their 
hahits,  customs— and  haying.  There  simply  is  no  average  American, 
no  typical  consumer,  no  standard  market. 

You'd  expect  to  sell  more  galoshes  in  Maine  than  in  Florida,  more 
surfboards  in  California  than  in  Idaho.  But  you  might  he  surprised 
at  how  strikingly  some  areas  outstrip  others  as  markets  for  your  product. 

Concentration  on  markets  where  your  potential  is  tops  is  the  soundest 
possible  strategy  for  1949.  With  newspaper  advertising,  as  with  no 
other  medium,  you  can  play  top  markets  for  all  they’re  worth,  forget 
the  niarkets  that  don’t  measure  up.  That’s  why  today  newspapers  are 
being  used  on  a  wider  scale  than  ever.  They  permit  national  advertisers 
to  bring  their  efforts  into  line — to  their  profit — with  the  bedrock 
economic  fact  that 


All  Business  Is  Local 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 
make  your  advertising  more  productive.  Call  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers." 


Sponsored  by  The  Cleveland  Pres  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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I  New  York  State 
'Sold'  on 
Vacation  Ads 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  New  York 
State  is  officially  sold  on  the 
power  of  advertising  to  back  ub 
its  billion-dollar  vacation  buii- 
ness. 

With  an  expenditure  of  an- 
proximately  $150,000  last  year 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
told  the  Legislature  this  week 
some  31,000,000  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  and  10,000,000  magazine 
xssociates  readers  were  reached  four  times 
clipbooks  during  the  summer  season 

Commissioner  Harold  Keller 
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Model  Your  Releases 
After  a  News  Story 


squirmed.  His  blue  eyes  “That’s  right,"  he  said.  “And  H 

squirmed.  Yes,  even  his  laugh,  it  shouldn’t  be.  ■ 

•You  ask  how  old  I  am,"  he  "In  the  preparation  of  our  ™ 
said.  “Well,  let’s  see.  I’m  34.  releases,  we  believe  in  the 
I’ll  be  35  December  22.  same  principles  of  the  good  Re( 

“I  was  born  in  Connecticut  news  story.  We  try  to  find  out  fill 
Dec.  22,  1913.  That’d  make  me  all  the  facts  on  the  product,  or 
going  on  35,  wouldn’t  it? — or  the  institution,  or  the  idea,  or 
would  it?”  the  personality,  and  then  we  do 

a  thorough  coverage.  (The 
Como  Now,  Red  agency  mails  about  2,000  re- 

No,  Red,  thatd  make  you  35  leases  a  year.) 
now.  You’ll  be  36  in  ten  “After  we’ve  done  this,  we 

months.  learn  the  requirements  of  the 

"Wait,"  he  replied.  “I’ll  make  publication  to  which  the  release 
sure,”  and  with  that  he  phoned  is  sent.  We  may  rewrite  the 
•  J.  M.  Mathes  employe  who  same  release  five  to  nine  times, 
^>ecialize8  in  how  old  people  so  that  each  rewrite  is  tailored 
are,  especially  women  over  30.  for  some  particular  medium. 

Red  was  told  he  was  35.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as 

He  turned  and  said,  “Gosh,  editors'  legmen. 

Fve  been  going  around  for  “To  be  honest  with  you,  I 

years  telling  people  I’m  a  year  don’t  know  all  the  things  you 
younger  than  I  really  am.  It’s  should  include  in  a  release,  but 
a  good  thing  I  finally  found  out."  I  do  know  what  to  avoid,  and 
Arthur  F,  (Red)  Monroe  has  verbosity  is  one  of  them.  Give 
Just  been  promoted  from  the  as-  the  editor  the  facts,  briefly,  and 
sociate  directorship  of  Mathes'  let  him  make  up  his  own  mind, 
department  of  public  relations-  “And  offer  the  release  as 
publicity  to  the  directorship  news.  Use  short  words  and 
The  Finger  Counter  plain  English,  and  never  hound 

n  oe  an  editor  about  any  story,  no 

matter  how  you  believe  in  it, 

*oiit  ^  you’ve  received  an  indication 

‘‘AndTy  all  means  do  your 
It  spade  work  once  you  are 

Rco  Is  lost  advised  bv  vour  client  of  3 

lM*of story.  For  complete  accuracy, 
ing  of  his  fingers  and  toes.  should  go  right  to  the 

He  was  given  this  job  because  source."  Big  Red  is  a  1935  grad- 
it  required  someone  with  a  news  uate  of  Ohio  State  University, 
background.  Red  has  it.  He  He  spent  one  year  at  Columbia 
^nt  seven  years  with  the  University  law  school,  then 
United  Press  and  two  years  switched  to  the  university’s 
with  Time.  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

For  the  service,  he  worked  and  was  graduated  in  1936. 
in  New  York  City  and  abroad.  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
mostly  on  cables  and  city-leg-  he  was  secretary  to  Carl  W. 
ging-it  for  foreign  stories,  and  Ackerman,  dean  of  Columbia’s 
he  was  once  bureau  manager  in  journalism  school.  He  and  Dean 
Cuba.  For  the  magazine,  he  Ackerman  traveled  throughout 
headed  up  Latin  American  and  South  America,  investigating 
Canadian  news  coverage.  Axis  propaganda  influences.  It 

There  Is  no  confusion  in  his  was  there,  in  Buenos  Aires,  that 
good-looking  red  head,  though,  he  joined  U.  P. 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  out  Red  has  a  quiet  voice  for  the 
How  to  Prepare  Press  Releases,  size  of  him.  He  gesticulates 
our  topic  for  the  morning.  often  and  when  he  does  the 


Commerce  were  distributed  by 
wire  services  to  member  papen 


Papers,  Foodstuffs  m  the  state. 

clippings  of  the  De 

Uroppea  to  l  own  partment  news  releases  collected 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — The  in  1948  were  put  together,”  Kel- 
Deseret  News  chartered  a  plane  ler  said,  “they  would  be  equiv- 
during  the  cold  and  blizzard  alent  to  one  full  Sunday  edition 
conditions  and  dropped  not  only  of  the  New  York  Times.’’ 
newspaper  editions  Jan.  19-27,  He  declined  to  place  a  dolk 
but  also  foodstuffs  and  other  value  on  newspaper  space,  whik 
supplies,  on  New  Harmony,  near  estimating  the  free  time  given 
Cedar  City.  by  broadcasters  at  $1.000,(W 
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Milwaak**  Employment  Gains 
M%  Sine*  1f3f;  U.  S.  43% 

Tht  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi* 
cago,  in  a  survey  of  Milwaukee 
county  economic  conditions  reported 
in  its  monthly  publication  of  August 
1948,  that  "the  60%  increase  in  the 
county’s  total  employment  since 
1939  compares  with  43%  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  As  a  result  of 
this  growth  in  employment,  coupled 
with  rising  wage  rates,  the  county's 
total  personal  income  has  increased 
at  a  rate  well  above  the  national 
average  (217%  in  Milwaukee  com* 
pared  to  188%  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole).  Milwaukee’s  general  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  during  the  past  decade, 
moreover,  appear  to  be  conspicuous 
among  those  of  all  other  established 
industrial  areas  of  comparable  size.” 


impleymenf  las*  and  Paffarn 

"Milwaukee  county  totals  of  365,* 
000  employes  (exclusive  of  self*em. 
ployed)  and  1.8  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nual  personal  income  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  16,000  firms  which  comprise 
the  business  population. 

"Primarily  by  means  of  expansion  of 
long  established  activities  rather  than 
the  influx  of  vast  new  industries, 
Milwaukee’s  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments  have  added  about  80,000 
new  jobs  since  1939,  representing  an 
increase  of  83%  in  10  years. 
"Despite  Milwaukee’s  far-flung  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  manufacturing  center, 
the  area’s  workers  are  now  divide-' 
about  equally  between  factory  and 
non-factory  work.  About  49%  of  the 
workers  are  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing;  20%  in  trade;  10%  in  serv¬ 
ice;  8%  in  transportation  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities;  7%  in  government;  3% 
in  finance,  real  estate  and  insurance; 
and  3%  in  construction.’’ 


Trends  In  Parsanal  Ineomn 

"Record  employment  and  such  other 
factors  as  steadily  rising  wage  rates 
and  business  earnings  have  combined 
to  give  Milwaukee  county  a  tout 
personal  income  at  a  current  annual 
rate  of  about  1.8  billion  dollars. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  the 
1939  level  compared  to  the  national 
gain  of  188%.  As  a  result,  Milwau. 
kee’s  share  of  total  national  personal 
income  increased  from  0.79%  in 
1939  to  0.89  in  1947.’’ 

"Available  data  indicate  that  Mil. 
waukee’s  rise  in  personal  income 
during  the  1939  to  1947  period  has 
been  relatively  greater  than  in  any 
comparable  area  in  the  midwest. 
For  example,  Cincinnati,  Minneapo. 
lis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul  all  appear 
to  have  experienced  smaller  in¬ 
creases.  Inasmuch  as  Milwaukee’s 
population  does  not  appear  to  have 
grown  any  faster  than  in  these  other 
centers,  the  explanation  for  Milwau. 
kee’s  relatively  larger  income  gains 
seem  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  lo. 
cal  expansion  has  taken  place  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  established  metal  work¬ 
ing  industries,  characterized  by  high 
wage  rates  and  above  average  stabil¬ 
ity  in  operations  since  V-J  Day.’’ 


♦  in  Milwaukee  and  suburbs,  the  ABC  City 
Zone,  The  Journal  is  read  in  95%  of  all 
homes.  This  coverage  is  based  on  242,579 
occupied  dwelling  units  as  of  July  1,  1948, 
and  City  Zone  circulation  of  232,232  in  the 
six  months  ending  March  31,  1948. 


"carrier  delivered”  circulation  is  FIVE  times 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Milwaukee  news¬ 
paper,  eight  times  the  total  of  any  magazine. 


Eafail  Sales  Reflect  Income  Gains 

Evidence  of  Milwaukee’s  relatively 
larger  income  gains  is  found  in  the 
retail  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  department  store 
sales  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  Both  have  consistently 
shown  Milwaukee  leading  all  large 
cities  (500,000  or  more  population) 
in  retail  gains  since  1939. 

Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  issbe  of  May,  1948,  estimated 
Milwaukee  county  retail  sales  in 
1947  averaged  $4,364  per  family, 
exceeding  the  U.  S.  average  by 
$1,424  or  48% . 


THE 

Milwaukee  Journal 


This  thorough  one-paper  coverage  is  rich  in 
productiveness  because  it  is  88%  home-deliv¬ 
ered,  reaches  all  members  of  the  family.  This 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Newspaper  Salesmen, 
Please  Cup  Your  Ears 


By  Jerry  Walker 

GOOD  MORNING,  Mr.  Retailer. 

I’m  selling  radio  and  television 
as  an  advertising  medium. 

[Any  similarity  between  what 
follows  and  what  has  been  said 
in  official  broadcasting  trade 
circles  is  purely  intentional.) 

You  should  know  that  very 
soon  all  retailers  will  be  using 
radio  as  a  basic  advertising 
medium.  We’re  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  brand  new  era  in 
American  advertising  and  re¬ 
tailing.  The  newspaper  is  out¬ 
moded.  There’s  nothing  left  in 
it  but  advertising  and  the  news¬ 
paper  now  performs  no  un¬ 
duplicated  service  of  broad  in¬ 
terest. 

A  Pennsylvania  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  big  chain  store 
group  shows  that  the  news¬ 
papers  won’t  give  you  a  break 
in  publicity.  They  won’t  even 
mention  your  name  in  stories 
of  admitted  news  value  having 
reader  interest. 

Radio's  Best  Friend 

Retailers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  newspapers  are  no 
longer  talking  to  their  stores. 
’The  retailer  always  has  consid¬ 
ered  radio  his  best  friend. 

Did  you  know  that  radio’s 
b«t  customers  are  now  the  re¬ 
tailers?  That’s  because  a  new 
generation  of  retailers  is  using 
radio  to  reach  a  new  generation 
of  customers,  and  is  doing  so 
because  a  new  generation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  conscious  of  ra¬ 
dio.  is  working  in  retailing. 

Also,  we  can  show  you  the 
five  basic  techniques  which  will 
produce  tangible  results  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  We  know  that 
a  radio-advertised  product  costs 
no  more  than  the  newspaper- 
advertised  wares. 

You  can’t  believe  all  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salesman  tells 
you,  because  he’s  hitting  radio 
below  the  belt  with  a  lot  of  that 
ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising 
stuff. 

When  television  comes  this 
way,  Mr.  Retailer,  you  will 
want  to  jump  right  in  and  take 
advantage  of  the  deals  that  Spot 
Advertising  offers,  just  as  in  ra¬ 
dio  now.  Remember  more  than 
$100,000,000  is  being  spent  in 
Spot  radio  per  year.  By  Spot  I 
mean  anything  from  a  10-second 
statian  break,  a  time  signal,  one- 
minute  live  announcements,  jin¬ 
gles,  newscasts,  full-hour  sym¬ 
phony  or  a  two-hour  baseball 
game. 

You  see  all  business  is  local. 
Tastes  and  sales  by  regions  dif¬ 
fer  enormously.  For  example  in 
Milwaukee  you  have  a  good 
market  for  hopplepoppel  and 
knackwurst,  and  in  Alabama  for 
hominy  grits  and  sorghum.  The 
beer  business  is  local,  so  are 
cigar  preferences.  That’s  why 
some  1,500  advertisers  buy  Spot 
time  now. 

So,  don’t  you  think  that  Tele¬ 
vision  will  offer  the  me^um 


which  will  serve  to  show  your 
merchandise  attractively,  to 
demonstrate  it  and  to  identify 
it?  And  when  you  use  Spot 
time,  you  don’t  have  to  buy 
fixed  combinations  of  markets. 
There’s  no  waste. 

The  high  cost  of  coaxial 
cables,  the  tremendous  cost  of 
network  operations,  union 
featherbedding,  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  using  films  make  Spot 
both  more  productive  and  more 
economical.  Television  stations 
are  going  to  need  more  of  your 
dollar  than  network  operation 
only  allows  for. 

But  I’m  getting  a  little  bit 
away  from  my  original  subject. 
What  I  came  in  here  to  tell  you, 
in  the  first  place,  is  that  radio — 
less  than  30  years  old — serves  a 
nation  with  77,000,000  receiving 
sets  in  use.  Newspapers,  250 
years  old,  are  less  in  number 
than  they  were  10,  20  and  30 
years  ago. 

You  want  to  consider  that  ra¬ 
dio  serves  its  listeners  free,  and 
entertains  them  in  the  process. 
Newspapers  are  sold. 

Retailer:  Egad,  have  I  been 
giving  away  radio  sets? 

Some  Gome 

SO  MUCH  for  the  bag  of  tricks 

in  the  radio  salesmen’s  suit¬ 
cases  these  days.  What  about 
television’s  impact  on  sports 
coverage?  The  New  York  Base¬ 
ball  Writers’  shindig  took  care 
of  that  subject  this  week  in  a 
burlesque  entitled  “Video, 
Wherefore  Art  Thou,  Video?" 

Enter  Heywood  Hale  Broun, 
late  of  the  Star,  as  a  bored  base¬ 
ball  writer  covering  the  Giants 
from  a  convenient  saloon,  equip¬ 
ped  with  telegraph  operator  and 
bartender. 

The  latter  asks:  “Look,  Mac, 
ain’t  you  supposed  to  be  up 
there  at  them  games  at  the  Polo 
Grounds?’’ 

“Never  been  there,”  says  the 
scribe.  “But  I  saw  a  ball-player 
once.  Johnny  Mize,  saw  him  on 
the  street.  i 

“Ya  don’t  say.  How  did  he 
look.  Fat?” 

“Just  the  same  as  he  looks  on 
the  screen.  Big  tomato-pussed 
fellow.  He  was  smoking  an  El 
Ropeodora  just  as  he  does  on 
television.  They  make  him  play 
first  base  with  a  cigar  in  his 
puss.” 

That  was  the  punchline  of 
Tom  Meany’s  skit,  but  you  can 
go  on  from  there  and  get  two 
ducats  for  the  world  series 
game  between  the  Ballantine 
Braves  and  the  White  Owls. 

No,  Thanks 

J.  DAVID  HOGUE,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  handed  back  a  TV  con¬ 
struction  permit  this  week,  say¬ 
ing:  “It  is  our  considered  judg¬ 
ment  that  there  is  too  much  un¬ 


certainty  to  justify  for  us  the 
substantial  investment  required 
for  a  television  station  in  the 
Utica  market.” 

FM  Is  StiU  Here 
AN  FM  Times  Sales  Clinic  is 
scheduled  April  1  in  New 
York  City,  according  to  Ed  Sell¬ 
ers  of  FM  Association.  Prexy 
William  E.  Ware  declared:  “We 
don’t  happen  to  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  as  modern  as  FM  radio 
or  as  reliable  as  the  human  ear 
is  going  to  become  obsolete,  even 
if  people’s  eyes  do  become  dis¬ 
tended  while  watching  for  the 
promises  of  television.’ 

WQXR  and  WQXR-FM,  the 
New  York  Times  station,  has  a 
new  station  break  announcement 
which  tells  FM’s  place  on  the 
dial.  Other  FM-AM  combos  are 
urged  to  do  likewise  “to  clarify 
the  AM  and  FM  picture  in  the 
minds  of  the  radio  audience.” 

Of  Special  Mention 

ED  SULLIVAN,  New  York  News 
columnist,  will  receive  the  La¬ 
Salle  Collegian  Award  bestowed 
upon  the  newspaperman  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  service.  Sulli¬ 
van  gets  it  for  his  “Listen,  Kids" 
series,  which  battle  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

-  »  *  * 

THE  news  department  of  WNJR, 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News  has 
been  moved  out  of  the  city  room 
into  its  own  studios.  The  sta¬ 
tion,  however,  will  continue  to 
utilize  the  News’  news-gathering 
facilities. 

•  «  * 

PAUL  A.  DEEGAN  and  Harold 
J.  Kaye,  publishers  of  the 
new  weekly,  Rockaway  (N,  Y.) 
Observer,  report  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  in  the 
paper  is  a  seven-day  listing  of 
TV  programs. 

0  0  0 

WOL  (Mutual)  has  commenced 
a  series  of  daily  columns  on 

the  radio  page  of  the  Wash¬ 

ington  (D.  C. »  News  (Scripps- 
Howard)  in  which  program  in¬ 
formation  is  featured. 

*  *  «> 

LOUIS  HAUSMAN,  who  promo¬ 
ted  the  sale  of  razors  before 
getting  into  the  radio  business 
about  nine  years  ago,  is  the  new 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  CBS.  He  reports 
to  Victor  M.  Ratner,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  A  and  SP. 


Comics  Gain 
In  Readership 

Minneapolis — Women  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  more  active  interest  in 
comics,  according  to  a  recent 
readership  survey  of  the  Minnt- 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the 
research  division  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism,  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  increases  in  women’s  reader- 
ship  of  comics  during  1948; 

Morning  Tribune  —  74%  as 
compared  with  64%  for  1947. 

Star  (evening) — 75%  over 
69%, 

Sunday  Tribune  —  78%  over 
74%. 

The  Morning  Tribune’s  jump 
of  10  percentage  points,  which 
continues  an  upward  trend  be 
gun  at  the  end  of  the  war,  gives 
women  a  readership  edge  of  six 
points  over  men.  The  Tribune 
comic  lineup  includes  Smorgy. 
a  local  cut-up,  Blondie,  Steve 
Canyon,  Mary  Worth’s  Family, 
Rip  Kirby,  Scarlet  O  Neil,  Rusty 
Riley,  (5andy,  Dixie  Dugan. 
Henry  and  Smiling  Jack. 

Men,  however,  continue  to 
hold  the  top  comic  spot  for  ail 
three  papers  with  a  90%  rating 
in  the  Sunday  Tribune,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  three  percentage  poinu 
over  1947. 

’The  survey  also  indicated  a 
sharp  increase  in  sports  reader 
ship  among  men  and  boys. 

Women’s  readership  of  sports 
in  the  Sunday  Tribune  increased 
from  27%  to  47%. 
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'k  The  great  Northeast 
Texas  area  where  more 
people  make  more  money 
and  spend  more  to 
buy  more  things 
than  in  any  like  area 
in  the  entire  Southwest! 


A  MAGNIFICENT  EDITION,  "TEXAS  UNLIMITED"  .  .  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  new^ 
six  million  dollar  Dallas  News  building  on  May  22.  It  will  set  an  inspiring  example  of 
newspaper  publishing  .  .  and  of  a  magnitude  typically  Texas!  Advertisers  can  be' sure 
that  the  "Texas  Unlimited"  edition,  will  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  message 
before  Texans  in  a  manner  that  will  live  and  live  .  .  because  "Texas  Unlimited"  edition 
of  The  News  will  be  read  and  retained  as  a  historic  document  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

CHE5MER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Representatives:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


TEXAS  OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  it  TEXAS  ALMANAC 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Pegler  and  Others  Give 
How-to-Succeed  Tips 


ST.  BONAVENTURE,  N.  Y.— 

The  secrets  of  how  Westbrook 
Pegler.  Edwin  James  and  others 
attaint  journalistic  success,  is 
revealed  in  a  correspondence 
forum  conducted  by  journalism 
students  at  St.  Bonaventure  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  students,  all  members  of 
a  workshop  class,  have  been 
studying  the  lives  and  writings 
of  contemjwrary  journalists. 
Using  the  direct  method,  they 
corresponded  with  leading  news¬ 
men  and  asked  for  the  factors 
that  led  to  success. 

Pegler  replied  to  Bill  (Mikei 
Quinn  while  lying  in  a  New 
England  hospital  bed  with  an 
ulcer.  He  wrote  marginal  notes 
on  the  student’s  letter.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  question  of  what 
he  considered  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  his  success,  Pegler 
wrote:  “A  devouring  enthusi¬ 

asm.  I'd  much  rather  work 
than  loaf — except  a  little  golf 
once  a  week.  It’s  a  wonderful 
job." 

Soaked  Up  War  Dispatches 

He  added  that  as  a  young 
journalist  in  London,  he  "soaked 
up  and  admired  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs’  war  dispatches’’  for  the 
benefit  of  their  "fine  literary 
style.” 

The  letter  of  Edwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  to  Sam  D’Onofrio. 
was  an  answer  to  Sam’s  ques¬ 
tion  of  “what  was  the  greatest 
obstacle?”  he  had  to  overcome 
in  newspaper  work. 

“I  know  of  no  obstacle  I  ever 
had  except  that  of  learning  to 
do  the  job  I  was  doing  and  to 
learn  something  about  the  job 
ahead  of  me.”  the  Times’  editor 
wrote.  “I  have  no  kicks  about 
the  way  I  was  treated.  I  think 
I  got  what  was  coming  to  me 
but  I  think  what  I  got  was 
coming  to  me.  In  other  words 
...  I  have  never  spent  much  of 
my  time  in  the  business  of  be¬ 
ing  fnistrated.” 

Noting  that  he  received  his 
start  in  Baltinrrare  and  Albany 
through  the  recommendatio.i  of 
friends,  James  added:  "I  got  a 
job  on  the  New  York  Times 
in  1915  simply  by  applying  for 
it  and  telling  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  I  was  a  good  oopyreader.  1 
got  off  the  copy  desk  and  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  when  I  found 
out  that  some  reporters  made 
more  money  than  some  copy- 
readers.” 

Bewore  oi  Copying  Styles 

Jimmy  Powers’  letter  to  San'.o 
Sgarlato,  Jr.,  suggested  that 
^umalism  students  avoid  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  habit  of  copying 
the  styles  of  successful  writers. 
TTie  New  York  Daily  News 
sports  columnist  suggested  stu¬ 
dents  devel(^  their  own  tech¬ 
niques  by  reading  the  great 
writers  of  the  day. 

This  same  admonition  was 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Ray¬ 
mond  Daniell,  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
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Times,  to  Richard  V.  Dolan. 

"I  think  the  broader  back¬ 
ground  of  education  a  man  has 
the  better,”  Daniell  wrote.  "As 
for  the  development  of  a  style 
of  writing,  I  think  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  develops  out  of  a 
man’s  personality  after  much 
painful  experimenting  with 
words.  In  general,  I  think  the 
best  style  is  the  one  which  ex¬ 
presses  what  you  want  to  say  in 
the  simplest  possible  way.” 

Another  Times’  man,  Sports 
Editor  Arthur  Daley,  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  similar  to  that  of 
James. 

’  Tm  the  worst  guy  in  the 
world  to  give  advice,  ”  he  wrote 
to  Jerry  Hogan,  "because  I 
merely  walked  in  here  in  1926, 
asked  for  a  job  and  got  it.  It 
was  too  simple  and  could  r  ot 
be  duplicated  today.  And  I've 
been  lucky  in  getting  the  breaks 
ever  since.” 

'Only  Way  to  Leorn’ 

As  for  learning  how  to  write, 
Daley  said:  "Writing  still  's 
the  constant  application  of  the 
seat  of  the  pants  to  a  chair  in 
front  of  a  typewriter.  It's  the 
only  way  to  learn.” 

Sports  Columnist  Bill  Corum 
of  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  is  of  the  same  mind. 

“There  is  no  set  formula  for 
success  except  hard  work  and 
perseverence,”  he  advise  d.” 
“Write,  and  keep  on  writing. 
Don't  get  discouraged.  All  this 
may  sound  ‘corny’  but  if  I 
talked  to  you  for  a  thousand 
years.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  more  helpful  or  truthful. 
The  way  to  become  a  writer  is 
no  different  from  anything  else 
— constant  practice.” 

The  New  York  Times  political 
writer,  William  Conklin,  in  his 
response  to  student  Leo  Welsh, 
went  into  more  detail: 

"Accuracy,  brevity,  clarity  are 
the  three  things  you  should 
strive  for  most.”  he  said.  "Bear 
in  mind  that  you  can't  write 
a  story  properly  unless  you’ve 
digest^  it  yourself  and  know 
precisely  what  you’re  writing 
about.  Hard  writing  makes  easy 
reading.” 

'Social  Science'  Courses 
Required  in  Jouralism 
SHAWNEE,  Okla. — New  courses 

designed  to  help  answer  the 
old  question,  "'\^at  type  of 
college  work  should  a  journal¬ 
ism  student  take?”  are  being 
tried  out  at  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University. 

These  courses  are  neither 
strictly  journalism  (in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sense),  nor  strictly  lib¬ 
eral  arts  classes.  Instead,  they 
belong  in  the  field  of  ".social 
science  on  the  local  level,”  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Tanner,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  has  announced. 

Students  taking  the  news-and- 
editorial  sequence  must  follow  a 
three-fold  program: 

a.  A  broad  background  of 
liberal  arts  courses:  normally 


about  72  or  73%  of  the  total 
curriculum.  This  includes  four 
semesters  of  English,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  science, 
and  36  hours  (or  12  courses,  or 
about  30%  of  the  4-year  cur¬ 
riculum)  of  the  social  sciences. 

b.  The  basic  journalistic 
techniques.  Although  a  wider 
variety  of  courses  is  offered,  the 
average  student  takes  two  se¬ 
mesters  of  general  reporting,  one 
semester  of  desk  work,  one  or 
two  semesters  of  feature-article 
writing,  one  semester  of  law 
and  ethics,  and  one  or  two  se¬ 
mesters  of  internship.  This  • 
averages  about  18  hours,  or 
around  15%  of  the  total  cur¬ 
riculum. 

c.  The  special  courses  which 
are  really  social  science  on  the 
local  level. 

In  addition,  the  student  is  al¬ 
lowed  certain  free  electives,  to 
permit  him  to  follow  his  own  in¬ 
terests. 

Ad  Job  Opportunities 
In  Texas  Are  Explored 

TWO  University  of  Oklahoma 

school  of  journalism  seniors, 
Andrew  E.  Carr  and  Frank  A. 
Fecher,  have  completed  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  advertising  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  Texas  newspapers — 
88  dailies  and  112  weeklies. 

A  total  of  847c  of  the  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  preferred  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates  with 
practical  advertising  experience 
as  compared  with  2%.  who  liked 
apprentices  without  any  special 
training.  4%  who  wanted  men 
with  business  experience  but 
without  college  training  and 
3%  who  desired  men  with  col¬ 
lege  training  but  no  advertising 
experience.  Seven  per  cent  did 
not  show  a  preference. 

The  average  minimum  salary 
usually  paid  to  beginners  with 
no  experience  or  training  was 
$30.33  for  the  whole  state.  A 
figure  of  $40  was  average  for 
beginners  with  training  but  no 
experience. 

'The  over-all  average  weekly 
salary  paid  to  top  advertising 
salesmen  was  $76.33.  The  other 
figures  were  weeklies.  $61.05, 
small  dailies,  $78.64,  and  large 
dailies  $89.50.  The  average 
commission  or  bonus  rate  was 
11%  for  all  the  papers,  12.37% 
for  weeklies,  13.33%  for  small 
dailies  and  10%  for  large  dailies. 
One  paper  answered  that  its 
top  man  received  no  straight 
salary  but  was  paid  a  40%  com¬ 
mission. 

Courses  in  ad  layout,  copy- 
writing,  and  retail  ad  selling 
and  typography  and  mechanics, 
in  that  order,  were  the  top  four 
choices  that  those  questioned 
believed  to  be  essential  for  the 
beginner  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Space  Is  Saved  While 
Appearance  Is  Improved 

COLUMBIA,  Mo.  —  Students  in 

the  Linotype  Curriculum  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  are  doing  prac¬ 
tical  experimental  work  in  typ¬ 
ography  laboratories  toward 
solving  the  makeup  problems  of 
weekly  papers. 

The  class  of  24  students  is 
divided  into  groups  of  four. 
Each  group  is  assigned  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Mis- 
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Fireman,  Save 
That  Reporter! 

By  Ralph  H.  Weir 

El  Paso,  Tex.— From  this  bo^ 
der  city  comes  proof  that  there's 
such  a  thing  as  a  reporter  get¬ 
ting  "too  hot"  on  a  story. 

Take  the  case  of  Cal  Cowan 
police  reporter  for  the  El  Poso 
Herald  Post,  a  Scripps-HowaM 
Newspaper. 

Cowan  recently  covered  a 
grease  fire  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
local  restaurant. 

The  reporter  ran  in  ahead  of 
firemen  and  fell  down  an  open 
pit  containing  drain  water.  He 
was  submerged  to  his  chest  in 
water.  He  had  to  leave  the 
scene  of  the  fire  to  get  a  change 
of  clothes. 

It’s  not  the  first  sad  experi¬ 
ence  covering  fires  for  reporter 
Cowan. 

In  Ottawa.  Canada,  he  became 
so  engrossed  in  watching  a  fire 
that  he  froze  to  the  ground,  and 
firemen  had  to  use  axes  to  chip 
him  loose. 

On  two  other  occasions  he  re¬ 
ceived  bad  falls  from  fire  lad¬ 
ders  while  covering  fires. 


souri.  The  job  then,  is  to  com¬ 
pletely  revamp  the  make-up  of 
one  issue  of  the  paper.  Without 
losing  a  single  word  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  the  student's  problem  is  to 
turn  out  more  attractive  front¬ 
page.  advertisements,  and  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Students  use  the  knowledge  of 
setting  type  and  operating  Lino¬ 
type  machines  acquired  during 
the  course  to  print  a  copy  of 
the  rejuvenated  paper.  Success 
in  make-up  achievement  may  ^ 
determined  by  comparison  with 
the  original.  The  white  space 
which  was  saved  is  shown  by 
leaving  blank  that  portion  of 
the  page  not  required  with  the 
new  make-up. 

The  adjustment  mast  often 
used  to  improve  the  looks  of  the 
Missouri  weeklies  is  to  provide 
more  display,  using  more  head¬ 
lines,  in  crisp,  easy-to-read  tyi« 
faces.  Even  though  the  experi¬ 
mental  copy  of  the  paper  seldom 
has  the  same  type  faces  and 
headline  styles  of  the  original, 
students  insure  practicality  of 
the  project  by  using  type  faces 
and  headline  schedules  that  the 
paper  could  employ  with  either 
no  new  equipment  or  as  littie  as 
possible. 

Often  as  much  as  a  complete 
column  is  left  blank  on  the 
finished  paper,  showing  how 
much  space  was  saved  even 
though  appearance  has  been  im¬ 
proved,  news  is  easier  to  find, 
and  every  word  of  the  original 
is  intact. 

One  possibility,  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  weeklies,  is  to  cut 
down  on  the  margins,  top.  j)ot- 
tom,  and  sides.  This  provides 
room  for  a  change  from  six  col¬ 
umns  of  13  picas  to  seven  col¬ 
umns  of  12  picas. 

In  some  cases,  but  not  all.  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  cut  down 
on  the  size  of  nameplates. 

The  many  short  stories  that  a 
small  weekly  must  place  on  the 
front  page  makes  a  problem  not 
easy  to  solve.  Departmentaliz¬ 
ing  helps  solve  this  problem  and 
is  a  standard  space-saver. 
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The  Hartford  Courant 

Shows  Week-Day 

Circulation  Gain 

16  Times  National  Average 

According  to  and  PM'^her^s”  survey  of  ABC  Figures 

as  published  in  the  issue  of  January  8,  1949 


Here’s  What  E  &  P’s  Cross  Section  Shows  (Represents  2/3  to  3/4  of  Total  U.  S.  Circulation 


Circulation 

Sept.  30,  1947 

Circulation 

Sept.  30,  1948 

%  Increase 
over  1947 

109  Morning  Papers 

16,3^5,611 

16,482.784 

.53% 

149  Evening  Papers 

16,522,092 

16,729,215 

1.25% 

258  Morn.-Eve.  Totals 

32,917,703 

33,211  999 

.89% 

13C  Sunday  Papers 

37,665,998 

38,037,590 

.99% 

DAILY  COURANT 

56,300 

61,151 

S.62^o 

Sunday  Courant 

95,009 

98,982 

4.18% 

Average  Net  Paid  Sunday  ('ourant  Circulation 

Jan.  1949—104,109 
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PROMOTION 

Ever  Try  Imagination 
In  Promotion  Effort? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ONE  OF  the  grumbles  we  grum¬ 
ble  up  every  once  in  a  while 
about  media  promotion,  partic¬ 
ularly  after  a  long  exposure  to 
it  all  at  one  time,  is  that  so 
much  of  it  reveals  such  an  ap¬ 
palling  lack  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  its  producers. 

It's  something  of  an  idle 
grumble,  of  course.  You  can't 
legislate  imagination,  nor  order 
it  by  directive.  You  can  fre¬ 
quently  invite  it  simply  by  en¬ 
couraging  it  to  show  itself,  and 
then  treating  it  kindly  when  it 
does. 

The  old-time  press  agent,  the 
legendary  ones  at  any  rate,  had 
lots  of  it.  Without  imagination, 
and  their  resourcefulness,  they 
would  have  been  lost.  Too  many 
of  our  latter-day  promotion 
people  have  none  of  it.  And 
without  it,  promotion  is  lost. 

Imagination  is  an  elusive 
quality.  But  sometimes  it  just 
takes  normal  being  on  the  ball 
to  catch  it  when  it  shows.  Ed 
Kellerhals,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
joined  us  this  week  in  a  friendly 
grumble  about  It.  And  then  he 
credited  his  publisher,  Silliman 
Evans,  with  a  fine  display  of  it 
only  recently. 

Ed  was  in  the  publisher's 
office  one  day  not  long  ago.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  a  picture 
of  the  Nashville  city  seal  was 
on  the  publisher’s  desk.  ^ 
picked  it  up  and  studied  it. 
"What’s  the  idea  of  this  Indian 
in  the  seal?”  he  asked. 

“I  don't  know,’’  Mr.  Evans 
said.  "What's  he  holding  that 
tobacco  leaf  for?’’ 

“I  don’t  know,’’  Ed  replied,  it 
being  his  turn. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  "why 
don’t  we  have  a  contest  and  find 
out?” 

And  thus,  as  Ed  reports  it,  was 
started  one  of  the  best  promo¬ 
tions  the  Tennessean  has  ever 
enjoyed.  It  has  had  two  re¬ 
porters  working  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  it,  and  has  got  school 
kids  and  college  historians,  new-  . 
comers  and  old  residents,  all 
worked  up. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  imagination  in  promo¬ 
tion.  But  it’s  a  good  example, 
we  think,  of  the  use  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  daily  grind.  It  would 
have  been  easy,  and  natural,  to 
have  let  the  whole  thing  drop 
on  the  second  "I  don’t  know.” 
Imagination,  however,  would  not 
rest  on  that.  It  demanded  ac¬ 
tion,  excitement,  promotion. 

Selling  Papers  Again 

IT'S  BEEN  a  long  time  since 

we’ve  seen  any  real  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  selling  news¬ 
papers  to  readers.  What  with 
newsprint  shortages  on  one 
hand,  advertising  demands  on 
the  other,  and  rising  circulations 
somewhere  else  in  the  picture, 
it  began  to  look  as  though  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  had  taken  a 


back  seat.  Now  there  are  signs 
that  it's  moving  into  the  picture 
again. 

Bob  Lampee,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  comes  up  this 
week  with  a  bold,  big-space  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  campaign 
running  in  the  Herald  on  a  two- 
ads-a-week  schedule.  It’s  a  good, 
attention  -  compelling  campaign 
which  employs  big  pictures, 
snappy  headlines,  to-the-point 
copy,  and  a  bold,  noticeable  sig¬ 
nature. 

"It’s  a  family  affair”  headlines 
one  of  the  ads  selling  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  “Ever  try  cooking 
with  a  newspaper?"  leads  the 
reader  into  an  ad  about  the 
paper's  food  columns.  The 
others  are  equally  good.  Sig¬ 
nature  shows  the  front  page 
masthead  of  the  Herald  with  a 
streamer  reading  "First  with 
today’s  news."  To  the  left  of 
this  is  a  drawing  of  a  news- 
paperboy  running  with  the 
paper,  and  the  note  that  you 
can  have  the  Herald  delivered 
to  your  doorstep  by  phoning  for 
it.  Over-all  caption  for  the 
series  is  a  spot  that  reads  “News. 
Views,  Features,  Fun — 7  morn¬ 
ing  a  week.” 

Century  Vault 

JUST  for  the  record — since  it 

won't  mean  anything  to  us  or 
to  you  100  years  from  now — 
here’s  a  note  about  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune's  Cen¬ 
tury  Vault.  The  vault  is  in  the 
cornerstone  of  the  papers’  new 
building.  It  was  planned  to 
have  a  vault-filling  ceremony  as 
part  of  the  dedication  program 
for  the  new  building.  But  when 
construction  delays  put  the  dedi¬ 
cation  into  1949.  Promotion 
Manager  Otto  A.  Silha  explains, 
it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  and 
stuff  the  vault  anyhow. 

The  vault  is  filled  with  86 
items,  maps,  messages,  etc. 
These  are  detailed  in  a  24-page 
"Book  of  Record”  which  the 
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newspapers  have  published  and 
which  contains  the  story  of  the 
vault  and  pictures  of  the  vault¬ 
filling  ceremonies  last  October. 
The  vault  is  to  remain  sealed  for 
100  years,  and  is  to  be  opened 
in  2048.  The  material  in  it  is 
designed  to  give  those  who  open 
it  a  clear  picture  of  our  life  to¬ 
day. 

"Imagine,"  Otto  writes,  “the 
wallop  some  promotion  manager 
will  get  when  he  cuts  into  the 
capsule  in  2048!” 

Or  will  he  just  see  it  cut  into 
— via  television? 

In  the  Bag 

WHEN  the  Akron  (O. )  Beacon 

Journal  skipped  "Boots  and 
Her  Buddies”  one  paper  recent¬ 
ly,  followers  of  that  comic  strip 
besieged  the  paper  with  out¬ 
raged  phone  calls,  notes,  and 
letters.  Boots  was  back  next 
day,  with  all  her  buddies.  The 
paper  apologized  in  a  page  one 
box.  And  NEA  has  a  fine  pro¬ 
motion  out  about  it. 

Add  another  successful  book¬ 
let  venture  to  the  long  list  run 
up  by  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post- 
Gazette,  this  one  the  booklet  re¬ 
printing  “My  Best  Cartoons  of 
1948”  and  showing  40  of  Cy 
Hungerford’s  editorial  cartoons. 
This  has  become  an  annual 
booklet  venture,  eagerly  awaited 
by  Hungerford  fans. 

Neat  broadside  from  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
plugging  Cecil  Jensen’s  new 
comic  strip,  "Debbie,”  has  a 
cute  invitation  to  read  on  its  en¬ 
velope.  “This  miss  is  a  hit!”  it 
says,  showing  one  of  Debbie’s 
friends  training  a  slingshot  on 
the  gal. 
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Bill  Payment  Service 

ON  THE  other  side  of  the  street 
from  its  new  building,  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sy, 
and  the  Evening  Telegram  have 
established  a  drive-in  bill  pay.  E 
mcnt  office.  Customers  may  pay 
subscriptions  or  presented  ad¬ 
vertising  bills  without  gettine 
out  of  their  cars,  have  the  bilk 
receipted  and  drive  on  their 
way.  Full-page  ad  and  detail 
maps  announced  the  service. 


Courtesy  Campaign 

COURTESY  toward  the  public 
and  fellow-workers  is  being 
urged  in  a  campaign  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  among  its  employes 
Part  of  the  program  consists  of 
two  movie  films  and  a  slide  film 
Other  promotional  material  in¬ 
cludes  placards  in  the  main 
building  and  in  circulation 
agency  offices.  Weekly  bulletins 
are  distributed  plant-wide,  out¬ 
lining  the  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  saluting  Register  and 
Tribune  people  who  have  either 
performed  an  outstanding  ad 
of  courtesy  or  who  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  courtesy. 


Remembrance  Issue 

RESIDENTS  of  Turlock.  Calif, 
who  at  any  time  during  the 
44-year  history  of  the  Turlock 
Journal  had  worked  for  the 
newspaper  were  listed  in  the 
anniversary  edition. 
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Why  is  BLISS  Coffee 
becoming  a  big  favorite 
in  Michigan?  ^ 


because  BLISS 
schedules  space 


^  AJvertitmg 
Agenty; 
BentoH  &  Bowhs. 


ALL  8  BOOTH  MICHIGAN 
•4  NEWSPAPERS! 


General  Foods’  Bliss  brand  Coffee  is  zoom¬ 
ing  in  favor  with  Michigan  coffee  drinkers. 
They’re  hearing  more  and  more  about  this 
delectable  coffee  blend  because  they’re 
reading  about  it  regularly  in  the  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers.  So,  they  go  out  and 
buy  it,  brew  it  and  try  it  .  .  .  the  taste 
strikes  them  right  .  .  .  and  they  buy  more. 

Whether  yours  is  a  product  potable, 
edible,  wearable  .  .  .  usable  .  .  .  your  best 
promotional  buy  in  a  big  market  that 
represents  half  of  your  Michigan  potential. 


is  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 
Boost  sales,  build  consumer  acceptance  in 
eight  large,  lucrative  Michigan  Markets 
through  the  386,630  Booth  newspapers  read 
daily! 

For  specific  data  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  write 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll.  110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  17 
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6,000  At  Style  Show; 
64  Pages  in  Section 


BOSTON — More  than  6,000  men 
and  women  attended  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  sessions  of  the 
Boston  Herald's  fashion  show 
Feb.  2-5  at  the  Hotel  Somerset. 

The  show  represented  more 
than  a  half  year  of  endeavor  di¬ 
rected  by  George  Akerson.  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  Robert  Choate, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler. 


Akerson 


Williams 


In  conjunction  with  the  ex¬ 
travaganza,  the  Sunday  Herald 
on  Feb.  6  printed  a  64-page  sup¬ 
plement  entitled,  "The  tashion 
Herald,"  which  contained  repro¬ 
ductions  of  many  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  modeled  at  the  show.  Last 
year’s  supplement  was  56  pages. 

The  show  and  the  supplement 
built  good  will  among  Boston's 
retail  stores  that  has  already 
brought  in  increased  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  and  new  ac¬ 
counts. 

Tickets  to  the  show  cost  $2.40 
and  the  income  was  used  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  the  promotion. 

The  afternoon  sessions  attract¬ 
ed  the  mink  coat  trade.  The  first 
of  the  public  sessions  took  on  the 
character  of  a  society  event,  and 
an  account  was  run  on  the  so¬ 
ciety  pages  as  well  as  in  the 
other  news  columns.  The  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  saw  more  of  the 
Hub’s  career  girls  and  women  in 
attendance. 

This  year’s  show  really  grew 
out  of  last  year’s,  which  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  trade  groups.  At 
that  time  there  was  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  tickets  on  the  part  of 
the  gir  s  and  women  who  want¬ 
ed  to  find  out  for  themselves 
what  the  new  trends  in  fashion 
were,  that  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  1949  sessions  open  to 
the  public. 

The  work  on  the  promotion 
started  in  August,  when  a  staff 
was  set  up  in  New  York  to  work 
with  designers  and  manufactu¬ 
rers.  A.  B.  McKinnon  was  in 
charge  of  this  staff,  and  Miss 
Mary  Walker  became  a  liaison 
executive  between  his  staff  and 
th  Herald  publisher  s  office. 

In  the  fall  Miss  Muriel  Hart 
of  the  Promotions,  Inc.,  staff,  and 
a  former  actress,  went  to  New 
York  to  study  the  style  trends 
and  make  preparations  for  the 
show  itself. 

Elinor  Williams,  the  Herald’s 
style  editor,  made  many  trips 
back  and  forth  during  the 
months  preceding  the  show.  She 
made  all  the  final  decisions  in 
regard  to  what  costumes  would 
be  displayed. 


Then  two  weeks  before  the  ac¬ 
tual  fashion  show  was  staged, 
rehearsals  began,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Francis  Hart,  well- 
known  Boston  director  and  pro¬ 
ducer. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  fashion  show  was 
covered  by  television.  Crea¬ 
tions  of  Hattie  Carnegie,  Adele 
Simpson.  Christian  Dior,  Nettie 
Rosenstein,  William  Bass,  Mau¬ 
rice  Rentner,  Anna  Duke,  Han¬ 
nah  Troy,  Ben  Rieg,  Joan 
Norton  Irwin,  Sigmund  Crane, 
Surrey  Classics.  Philip  Mangone, 
Mollis  Parnis.  Samuel  Kass,  Tri- 
gere  and  Horwitz  Duherman 
were  displayed. 

Publicity  for  the  show  was 
carried  in  the  columns  of  the 
Herald  and  in  its  afternoon  sis 
ter-sheet.  the  Traveler  and  over 
the  air  from  the  Herald-owned 
station,  WHDH.  No  other  me¬ 
dia  were  used  to  announce  the 
show.  The  demand  for  tickets 
exceeded  the  supply  and  almost 
every  session  saw  hundreds  of 
disappointed  persons  being 
turned  away  at  the  door. 

The  Fashion  Herald  supple 
ment  to  the  Sunday  Herald  ran 
an  extra  20,000  copies  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  heavy  demand.  Last 
year,  when  such  a  precaution 
was  not  taken,  there  was  a  clean 
sale  of  the  Sunday  paper,  with 
thousands  of  requests  for  the 
supplement  which  could  not  be 
met. 

The  Herald’s  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  worked  on  the  supple¬ 
ment,  under  the  directioon  of 
Advertising  Manager  John 
Dempsey,  and  the  total  addi¬ 
tional  linage  was  approximately 
30,000  lines. 


New  Sunday  Section 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
started  a  tabloid  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  Feb.  6.  It  will 
run  a  minimum  of  24  pages  with 
a  12-page  insert,  separately 
numbered,  which  will  be  the 
Journal’s  Sunday  garden  mag¬ 
azine.  Larry  Howes  is  Sunday 
editor,  and  Dean  Collins  has 
long  been  garden  editor  of  the 
paper. 


jII*  Tcltniiits 


From  Page  to  Stage 

DETROIT,  Mich.  —  Members 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
Women’s  Department  will  step 
out  of  the  pages  and  appear 
in  a  stage  show,  "For  and 
About  Women,"  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Theater  on  Feb.  19. 

The  presentotion  will  be 
divided  into  a  beauty  section. 
a  cooking  school  and  fashion 
revue, 

L.  A.  Mirror  Reports 
Sales  Above  108,000 

Los  Angeles — Daily  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  Mirror  is  cur¬ 
rently  above  108.000,  Virgil 
Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  afternoon  tabloid,  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  100th  day  of 
publication. 

During  the  26  publishing  days 
of  January  ( there  is  no  Sunday 
edition)  the  Mirror  averaged 
108,094  net  paid  circulation, 
Pinkley  said,  reiterating  that  the 
Mirror  has  averaged  more  than 
the  100,000  net  paid  circulation 
guaranteed  when  the  paper  was 
launched  Oct.  11,  1948. 

Pinkley  disclosed  that  the  pa¬ 
per’s  net  paid  circulation  aver¬ 
aged  88.940  copies  in  November 
and  94,116  in  December.  He  said 
current  net  paid  circulation  is 
"considerably  in  excess  of  the 
January  average  of  108.094.” 

■ 

$36,000  for  School 

Holdenville,  Okla.  —  More 
than  $36,000  has  been  pledged 
by  Oklahoma  newspapers  to¬ 
ward  the  $100,000  goal  for  a 
school  of  journalism  building  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  it 
has  been  reported  by  Tom  R. 
Phillips,  publisher  of  the  Hol¬ 
denville  Daily  News,  campaign 
chairman. 
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Augusta  Editor  Puts 
Air  Age  Up  to  Youths 

Augusta,  Ga. — While  on  a  tour 
of  Pensacola’s  Naval  Air  Train¬ 
ing  Station  with  several  other 
editors  and  publishers,  l^uis  C 
Harris,  managing  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  decided  that 
instead  of  trying  to  impress  “a 
bunch  of  old  fogies,”  the  Nan 
should  carry  its  message  directly 
to  youths. 

He  proposed  an  essay  contest 
on  "Naval  Aviation  Must  Be 
Strong,”  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington  endorsed  it,  and 
the  Chronicle  got  it  under  way 
Winners  in  the  21  counties  of 
the  paper’s  trade  area  will  b* 
flown  to  Pensacola  as  guests  of 
the  paper  and  the  Navy,  if 
enough  interest  is  manifested 
the  Navy  will  conduct  the  con 
test  on  a  regional  basis  through 
out  the  United  States. 

■ 

New  Morning  Paper 
Planned  for  Clovis 

Clovis,  N.  M.  —  A  morning 
daily  will  begin  publication  here 
on  or  about  March  1. 

The  paper  will  be  published 
by  Lynell,  Lyndel  and  Cash 
Skarda,  sons  of  A.  W.  Skarda 
pioneer  Clovis  banker  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  national  committeeman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Lynell  Skarda  announced  tha! 
Dee  Collins  of  Oklahoma  and 
Clovis  will  be  general  manager 

The  paper,  to  be  known  as  the 
Chronicle,  will  be  a  tabloid  pub¬ 
lished  six  mornings  a  week.  It 
will  be  served  by  International 
News  Service. 
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Flying  us  the  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  macs  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
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RETAIL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


1948  14,689372  Unes 

1947  12,376,460  Unes 

(A  Gain  of  2,313,112  Unes) 


GENERAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
1948  3,965,671  Unes 

1947  3,325,529  Lines 

(A  Gain  of  640,142  Lines) 


AUTOMOTIVE  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
1948  725,675  Lioes—. 

1947  598,595  Unes 

(A  Gain  of  127,080  Lines) 


FINANCIAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
1948  350,409  Lines 

1947  345,962  Unes 

(A  Gain  of  4,447  Unes) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
1948  4,620,808  Unes 

1947  4,387,438  Lines 

(A  Gain  of  233370  Unes) 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
1948  24,387,803  Unes 

1947  21,050,035  Unes 

(A  Gain  of  3,337,768  Lines) 

Sourct:  Mtdia  Racordt 


Nh  P414  CfKyhtioii  Stpf  iO.  9|  ttpo'ttd  in  ABC  Slof#*#'*! 
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1 948  was  the 

BIGGEST  YEAR 

in  The  Atlanta  Journal’s  History 


—with  the  largest  volume  of  advertising 
ever  carried  by  any  Atlanta  Newspaper: 


24,387,803 

LINES  PUBLISHED  IN  1948 


Ai)\’  KKTISKKS,  liirjif  aiul  small,,  have  learned  thrcMi^h 
e\|M'i  ieiiee  dial  a<lveiiisiii«»  in  The  Joiiniai  sidls  their 
"IimmIs  most  effiTlively.  For  ,*58  eonseentive  years,  Tlie 

,|oiiriuil  has  earried  more  ailveiiisinji  liiui^i* - ami  pro- 

diieed  more  sales  s|i«-e(>»4‘s - than  anv  other  Atlanta 

ne\«s|>a|N‘r.  That’s  hIiv  Atlanta  stor»*s  hiiy  aileipiale 
spare  in  The  Journal  InTore  they  fifjniv  on  any  other 
mediiim.Tlie  mor>l  important  Taetor  iM'liindThe  Joiirnars 

dominanee  in  advertising  is  itseirenlation - the  largest 

in  the  S<iuth — 

247,108  Daily  302,075  Sunday 

"COVf/W  DIXIl  UKl  THl  Divr 
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Insurance 


MERICA  has  had 


although  he  habitually  deals  withti 
strong.  Size  itself  is  suspect  on  Mi; 
Street.  Bigness  has  the  burden  t 
prove  that  it  is  benign. 

Thrift  of  the  Common  People 

In  my  opinion  our  principal  pci 
relations  problem  of  the  immedsfe 
future  is  to  convince  the  public 
life  insuranc*e  is  a  Main  Street  k 
tution.  This  proposition  has  the  ii 
trinsic  merit  of  being  true.  Life  ins 
ance  is  incomparably  an  institu! 
of  the  average  man.  It  represents, 
the  main  the  small  savings  of  t 
many  millions,  the  federated  thrift: 
the  common  people  of  America. 

We  are  not,  at  least  in  signifie 
degree,  the  stewards  of  the  rich. 
minister  to  the  masses.  Our  very  2 
is  a  badge  of  public  service,  not  5 
insignia  of  personal  power. 

The  essence  of  life  insurance  bb 
its  corporate  form,  nor  the  aouE 
lated  funds  which  it  holds  in  W 
In  the  last  analysis,  life  insuransi 
simply  75  million  Americans  v(i: 
tarily  sharing  the  common  hazard 
premature  death  and,  altemativi; 


a  lesson  in  democracy. 
Whatever  else  the  recent  election  demon¬ 
strated,  it  proved  that  the  ruling  power  in  the 
U.  S.  is  Joe  Doaks.  The  candidate  who  won  was 
the  man  with  the  common  touch  who  carried  his 
cause  to  the  common  people.  Main  Street  rallied 
to  its  own.  The  returns  demonstrated  a  simple  fact 
often  overlooked  by  the  professedly  wise  and  the 
reputedly  great,  namely,  that  most  of  America 
lives  on  Main  Street. 

On  the  face  of  the  record,  life  insurance  has  little  to  fear  from  Main 
Street.  It  is  populated  by  our  policyholders.  It  is  dotted  with  our  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  It  is  the  people  of  Main  Street  who  built  this  institution  to 
its  present  proportions. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  these,  life  Doaks  demands  of  us  is  solvency.  We 
insurance  is  the  principal  repository  have  75  million  policyholders  because 
of  their  permanent  savings  and  their  the  people  believe  that  life  insurance 
chief  reliance  for  the  security  of  their  is  safe. 

families.  Their  faith  in  its  integrity  is  The  instinct  which  caused  us  for  so 
as  near  an  absolute  as  will  be  found  many  years  to  publicize  our  strength 
in  American  life.  The  great  size  of  life  and  perhaps  to  overemphasize  our 
insurance,  which  some  seem  to  fear,  size  was  not  wrong.  The  magnitude 
is  merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  and  character  of  our  assets  are  of 
we  serve  so  many.  It  is  inconceivable  prime  interest  to  our  policyholders 
that  we  could  serve  so  many  so  long  because  they  constitute  the  measure 
had  we  not  served  them  well.  of  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  engage- 

Joe  Doaks  Demands  Solvency  ments. 

In  a  democracv  however  everv  en-  insurance  everything  is  second- 

in  a  aemocracy,  nowever,  every  en  solvency.  Institutional  strength  is 

terpnse  has  a  dual  character— private  the  ultimate  basis  of  that  public  confi- 

and  public.  It  must  meet  the  test  of  dence  upon  which  our  whole  vast  struc- 

the  forum  as  well  as  that  of  the  mar-  ture  rests. 

ket  place.  The  customer  is  also  a  citi-  However,  as  a  citizen,  Joe  Doaks 
zen.  More  than  one  corporation  heis  has  other  interests  and  different  con- 
leamed  to  its  sorrow  that  sales  ac-  cems.  He  has  a  characteristically 
ceptance  does  not  necessarily  imply  American  passion  for  fair  play.  He 
political  approval.  has  an  innate  fear  of  inordinate  pow- 

As  a  customer,  that  which  Joe  er.  He  has  sympathy  for  the  weak 


CLARIS  ADAMS 


An  address  hy  Claris  Adam. 
President,  Ohio  State  Life  lm»- 
ance  Company,  Columbus,  Okii. 
given  in  New  York  at  the  recal 
10th  annual  meeting  of  thelnstiba 
of  Life  Insurance,  the  public  rtit 
tions  organization  of  the  life  imv- 

ancecompanies  in  the  United Stala- 
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gving  a  modest  competence  for  a 
comfortable  and  secure  old  age. 

We  are  a  Main  Street  institution 
iecause  that  is  where  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  policyholders  live;  and 
it  is  where  our  policyholders  live,  not 
ihere  our  head  offices  happen  to  be, 
dut  life  insurance  performs  its  true 
liasion  and  fulfills  its  real  purpose. 

We  are  not  the  masters  but  the  trus¬ 
ties  of  this  institution  of  the  people;  and 
H  trustee  can  become  a  public  menace 
« long  as  he  faithfully  performs  his 
nut. 
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Main  Street  abhors  monopoly  and  is 
ndded  to  competition.  In  this  connerc- 
tbu  life  insurance  is  fortunate  in  its 
imicture.  The  slightest  investigation 
•ill  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
tee  is  no  vestige  of  monopoly  in  the 
teiness.  In  no  enterprise  that  I  know  of 
competition  more  keen  nor  are  the 
■trumentalities  of  competition  so  ob- 
nously  adequate. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  numbered 
ffl  the  hundreds.  They  are  domiciled  in 
ilmost  every  state  in  the  Union.  Some 
a*  very  large,  some  are  very  small  and 


is  in  we  of  medium  size.  There  are 

companies  operating  on  the  capitalistic 
sucept,  and  others  on  the  cooperative 
Iws.  Thus  we  have  competition  by 
phy  as  well  as  by  method  and 
poduct.  There  is  a  difference  in  com- 
PMiies  but  quality  is  not  a  function  of 
age  or  plan  of  operation. 
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.Vore  Davids  than  Goliaths 

I  know  of  no  businc'ss  where  th 
Waller  well-managed  units  can  compel 
Mas  nearly  even  a  basis  as  in  life  insu; 
JiKe.  We  have  more  Davids  and  strong! 
MM  to  each  Goliath  than  in  any  ente 
prise  in  America  and,  parentheticall; 
®>y  I  say  we  fear  them  less. 

In  the  aggregate  the  smaller  compi 
te  are  accumulating  a  larger  proportic 


of  life  insurance  year  by  year.  I  assure 
you  this  is  not  the  result  of  sufferance. 
In  life  insurance,  however  close  the 
friendships  of  the  council  table,  every 
man  is  an  adversary  in  the  held  where 
no  favor  is  asked  and  none  is  granted. 
In  this  respect  our  corporate  philosophy 
is  the  philosophy  of  Main  Street.  We 
should  be  sure  that  Main  Street  knows  it. 

On  the  investment  side  the  true  func¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance  is  to  act  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  Main  Street.  In  view  of  the 
size  of  company  resources,  institutional 
Htatesman.ship  demands  that  the  broad 
€*ffect  of  investment  policy  on  the  whole 
economy  have  due  consideration. 

However,  life  in.surance  funds  are  pri¬ 
vate  funds  fot  private  investment.  They 
represent  the  savings  of  the  provident 
portion  of  our  population. 

Our  duty  is  to  increase  the  money 
entrusted  with  us  through  prudent  and 
safe  investment  for  the  benefit  of  our 
principals.  It  is  the  proper  province  of 
government  to  restrict  the  investment 
field  to  those  conservative  areas  in 
which  the  likelihood  of  loss  is  minimized. 

Obligations  of  Trusteeship 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  wise 
public  policy  should  confine  us  to  a  strict 
trustee  relationship  as  investors  of  policy- 
holders’  funds.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  to  life  insurance  than  to  per¬ 
mit  our  huge  assets  to  become  the  play¬ 
thing  of  high  finance.  Here,  however, 
the  justifiable  authority  of  government 
ends. 

There  is  a  suggestion  abroad  that, 
because  of  their  magnitude,  life  insurance 
funds  are  impressed  witha  public  interest. 
There  is  an  implication  that  perhaps 
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institutional  resources  should  be  mar¬ 
shalled  and  directed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  economy.  Carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  this  would  mean  that  life 
insurance  should  seek  the  weakest  in¬ 
vestments  in  order  to  support  feeble 
sections  of  the  economy  in  the  alleged 
interest  of  the  common  good,  instead  of 
the  strongest  and  most  profitable  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders  to  whom  we 
owe  a  specific  duty. 

A  Business  of  the  People 

I  do  not  know  where  the  glacier  of 
governmental  encroachment  will  stop, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  savings  of 
the  people  are  the  last  thing  which  should 
be  socialized  in  America  so  long  as  we 
make  any  pretense  of  preserving  a  free 
competitive  system.  If  we  make  it  clear 
that  the  question  of  freedom  of  invest¬ 
ment  policy  involves  the  integrity  and 
earning  power  of  the  people’s  savings. 
Main  Street  will  have  its  say  on  that 
issue. 

Life  insurance  has  a  good  character 
with  the  American  people.  Over  half  the 
population — a  vast  majority  of  all  adults 
— are  not  only  patrons  but  are  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  institution  itself. 

There  can  be  no  greater  blunder  than 
taking  the  American  people  for  granted. 
Public  approval  is  a  plant  that  must  be 
cultivated  constantly.  It  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  where  its  roots  are  —  on  Main 
Street. 

We  must  convince  the  people  that 
management  has  no  interests  which  are 
not  their  interests,  and  that  our  cause  is 
their  cause. 

We  must  not  let  them  forget  that  life 
insurance  is  a  Main  Street  institution  — 
and  we  must  never  forget  it  ourselves. 


IFE  INSURANCE 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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nGHT  FOR  A  PRINCIPLE 

THE  EYES  of  the  newspaper  fraternity 
are  turning  towards  Moose  Lake,  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  a  young  weekly  editor  is 
fighting  against  odds  for  a  “cause.”  Al¬ 
though  a  committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  assisting 
him  in  his  fight  for  access  to  the  county 
clerk’s  records,  other  Minnesota  editors 
have  shown  an  amazing  disinterestedness 
even  though  the  outcome  of  his  struggle 
will  affect  them  also. 

James  F.  Etzell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Moose  Lake  Star-Gazette,  found  that 
county  records  and  vital  statistics,  privil¬ 
eged  under  Minnesota  statute,  were  not 
available  to  him  at  the  county  clerk's 
office.  Only  after  obtaining  a  ruling  from 
the  county  attorney  was  he  able  to  obtain 
a  weekly  list  of  births,  deaths,  marriage  li¬ 
censes,  with  certain  omissions. 

The  county  clerk  states  he  will  not  re¬ 
lease  illegitimate  births,  still  births  or 
marriage  licenses  specifically  requested  to 
be  withheld.  Under  state  law,  illegitimate 
birth  certificates  are  sent  directly  to  St. 
Paul  and  are  not  retained  in  the  county 
records 

The  controversy  revolves  around  the 
clerk’s  statement  he  will  withhold  mar¬ 
riage  license  information  on  request.  If 
he  is  permitted  to  withhold  marriage  data 
on  request  of  the  principals  involved,  soon 
the  clerk  may  assume  he  has  the  right  to 
withhold  other  information. 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  system 
of  court  or  state  records  that  permits  a 
clerk  to  be  selective  in  the  material  he 
makes  available  to  the  press  and  public. 
If  these  records  are  public  property  then 
they  are  all  available.  There  can  be  no 
special  privilege  for  a  few  to  have  their 
records  withheld  on  request. 

Etzell  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get 
in  his  fight.  The  principle  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  newspaper  editor. 

CLEVELAND  CASE 

EDITOR  Louis  Seltzer  and  staff  members 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  were  found  in 
contempt  of  court  this  week  for  a  stunt 
designed  to  expose  loopholes  in  the  court’s 
divorce  procedure.  By  faking  papers  and 
tricking  a  judge  into  signing  a  journal  en¬ 
try,  a  phoney  divorce  was  obtained. 

In  his  plea  before  the  court.  Mr.  Seltzer 
admitted  the  “action  may  have  been  ac¬ 
tivated  by  the  spirit  of  overzealousness  in 
a  cause  which  we  regard  as  vitally  impor¬ 
tant”  but  asserted  the  “highest  motives” 
stating;  “What  we  did’  with  good  intent 
was  to  point  out  that  such  could  be  done 
by  others  with  bad  intent.” 

The  court  wisely  accepted  the  claim  of 
good  faith  and  in  so  doing  urged  the 
public  press  to  go  forw-ard  with  its  public 
duty,  “but  to  do  so  in  a  proper  and  legal 
manner.” 

It  is  apparent  the  members  of  the  Press 
staff  were  overzealous  in  their  good  inten¬ 
tions.  The  Press,  under  Seltzer,  has  a 
long  record  of  public  service.  Its  motives 
have  not  been  questioned.  These  loop¬ 
holes  in  the  divorce  procedure  could  have 
been  exposed  and  publicized  just  as  effec¬ 
tively  without  involving  the  dignity  of  the 
court  and  its  presiding  judge. 


Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughtv  spirit  before  a  fall.  —  Proverb, 
\VI;  18. 


THEY  NEVER  LEARN 

THIRTEEN  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day — 
Feb.  15.  1936 — the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
declared  Huey  Long's  tax  on  newspaper 
revenue  unconstitutional.  The  Louisiana 
legislature,  under  Long's  guidance,  invoked 
a  tax  of  2%  on  advertising  revenues  of 
newspapers  in  excess  of  20,000  weekly 
circulation. 

Since  then  there  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts,  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  on 
state  and  municipal  levels  to  levy  punitive 
taxes  against  newspapers  in  retaliation 
against  criticism  of  political  leaders. 

Thirteen  years  later,  the  Wisconsin  legis¬ 
lature  has  taken  a  leaf  from  the  Louisiana 
history  book  and  plans  to  adopt  a  similar 
discriminatory  tax  measure  against  a  few 
newspapers  in  that  state.  The  Wisconsin 
politicians  have  remembered  everything 
except  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  tax  of  one 
half-cent  a  copy  on  every  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  a  daily  circulation  “of  250,000  or  more 
and  published  in  a  city  of  first-class,  and 
every  daily  new.spaper  published  in  a  city 
of  second-class  when  printed  on  the  same 
premises  with  one  or  more  other  daily 
newspapers  and  when  the  combined  daily 
circulation  exceeds  50,000.” 

It  just  so  happens  there  are  only  three 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin  to  which  this 
tax  would  apply,  and  all  three  of  them 
have  been  outspoken  in  their  criticism 
of  the  lecislature. 

The  legislation  is  clearly  retaliatory,  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  unconstitutional.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  pass,  and  if  it  does  it  won’t 
stand  up  in  court. 

TWO  WEEKS  PAY 

MORE  THAN  nine  million  dollars  were 
spent  by  the  ITU  last  year  in  support  of 
its  strike  policies.  At  the  same  time,  in 
only  one  of  those  strikes,  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  local  lost  forever  another 
nine  million  dollars  in  wages. 

Until  recently,  ITU  leaders  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  renew  the  defense  assess¬ 

ment.-  Little  do  the  rank  and  file  realize 
that  the  weekly  4V&%  out  of  their  pay 
envelopes  has  added  up  to  more  than  two 
weeks’  pay  in  the  last  year. 

We  have  maintained  past  policies  of 
ITU  leaders  are  destroying  the  union. 
President  Randolph  has  revealed  the  union 
has  lost  6,000  members.  The  remaining 
members  do  not  wish  to  go  on  paying  two 
weeks’  salary  every  year  for  that. 


STATE  LAWS 

PRESSURE  GROUPS  are  attempting  to 

do  on  a  state  level  what  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  on  the  national  level.  On 
two  different  subjects,  state  laws  are  being 
introduced  and  passed  under  the  sponso^ 
ship  of  groups  who  have  been  rebuffed 
in  Washington.  Both  of  the  measures  are 
discriminatory  and  unconstitutional. 

1.  The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  ruled  in  the  Port  Huron  Broad¬ 
casting  case  that  under  Section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  broadcasters 
are  forbidden  to  censor  political  broadcasts 
or  to  restrict  the  broadcast  of  libelous 
material  contained  therein.  Broadcasters 
have  reasoned,  rightly,  that  they  are  caught 
between  the  federal  law  and  their  own 
state  libel  statutes.  So  they  are  seeking 
legislation  in  the  various  states  exempting 
broadcasters  from  liability  under  the  libel 
laws  in  connection  with  political  broad¬ 
casts. 

Colorado,  Florida,  Virginia,  Wyoming, 
Illinois  and  Utah  already  have  such  libel 
exemptions  on  their  statute  books.  The 
bill  is  now  being  debated  in  the  South 
Dakota  legislature. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  has 
aroused  the  press  of  South  Dakota  and 
is  leading  the  fight  against  the  bill.  The 
most  obnoxious  part  was  deleted  after  a 
public  hearing  in  which  the  newspapers 
played  the  leading  role.  But  in  most  other 
states  this  measure  has  been  slipped  over 
without  notice  or  opposition. 

Why  is  such  legislation  undesirable? 
Because  it  relieves  broadcasters  of  any 
responsibility  for  what  is  said  over  their 
facilities  during  political  broadcasts.  It 
opens  the  way  for  slander  to  run  rampant 
and  go  unpunished,  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  It  leaves  newspapers  open  to 
charges  of  news  suppression  when  things 
are  said  over  the  radio  that  a  newspaper 
would  not  dare  to  print. 

Rather  than  permit  such  discriminatory 
legislation,  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
might  better  work  together  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act.  Nobody  should  be 
granted  a  license  to  destroy  or  assist  in 
destroying  the  reputation  of  one  another. 

2.  In  the  last  Congress,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  bar  or  restrict  advertising 
of  spirituous  liquors.  The  prohibition 
forces,  finding  themselves,  unsuccessful  in 
fighting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  tried  to  obtain  their 
ends  by  attacking  distribution  methods. 

After  failure  in  Washington,  the  Drys 
are  now  submitting  legislation  in  various 
states  to  do  the  same  thing.  Two  bills 
have  just  been  introduced  in  the  Georgia 
legislature  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Senate  Temperance  Committee):  one  pro¬ 
hibits  any  advertising  of  distilled  spirits 
in  any  medium  in  that  state;  the  other  pro¬ 
hibits  any  publication  carrying  such  ad¬ 
vertising  from  being  sold  in  that  state. 

If  a  product  is  legally  sold  in  a  state  it 
Is  a  perversion  of  the  law  to  prohibit  its 
distribution.  Once  the  advertising  of  any 
product  is  prohibited  the  advertising  of 
oTher  products  is  open  to  attack.  One  can 
imagine  the  flood  of  legislation  the  anti¬ 
tobacco,  anti-cosmetic,  anti-movie  forces, 
etc.,  will  present. 
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Miss  McDowell, 
Religious  News 
Dean,  Retires 

If  Miss  Rachel  K.  McDowell 
had  her  life  to  live  over,  she 
would  choose  to  be  precisely 
what  she  has  been — religious 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Miss  McDowell,  whose  unoffi¬ 
cial  title  is  the  Lady  Bishop,  re¬ 
cently  retired  because  of  ill 
health  after  29  years  as  the 
Times’  first  and  only  religious 
news  editor.  During  that  time 
she  became  known  as  the  dean 
of  her  field,  collected  dozens  of 
news  beats,  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  herself  as  a  legend  in 
newsroom. 

Audiences  with  Pope 

She  had  two  audiences  with 
the  late  Pope  Pius  XI,  who  twice 
presented  her  with  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  in  writing.  She 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1937.  She  was  once  en¬ 
tombed  for  a  few  dreadful  min¬ 
utes  in  a  vault  while  getting  a 
story  on  the  burial  of  Princess 
Anastasia. 

For  many  years  she  has 
known  personally  the  religious 
leaders  of  all  faiths.  When  the 
story  of  her  retirement  was  run. 
letters  and  telegrams  arrived 
from  Bishop  Manning,  Cardinal 
Spellman.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Jr.,  Rabbi  David  De  Sola  Pool 
and  Bishop  Charles  K.  Gilbert, 
among  others. 

Clergymen  had  deep  respect 
for  her.  When  she  was  50  min¬ 
utes  late  to  a  press  conference 
at  which  Bishop  Manning  was  to 
announce  a  $10,000,000  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  he  held  up  his 
statement  until  she  arrived.  He 
softly  chastised  her  tardiness.  A 
tall  young  man  answered. 
"Your  Reverence,  Miss  McDow¬ 
ell,  and  the  Times,  are  worth 
waiting  50  minutes  for.”  The 
man  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Perhaps  she  was  best  known 
around  newsrooms  for  her  Pure 
Language  League  for  news¬ 
papermen,  which  she  founded 
while  she  was  with  the  old  New 
York  Herald,  and  which  she 
later  brought  to  the  Times.  She 
would  verbally  thrash  anyone 
she  heard  swear— office  boy,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  or  just  a  passerby  on 
the  streets. 

Religious  Background 

Miss  McDowell’s  upbringing 
prepared  her  for  her  later  role 
in  journalism.  She  is  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Anderson  McDowell, 
and  a  great-grandniece  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  who 
in  the  early  19th  century  were 
moderators  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

She  began  newspaper  work  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  in  1902, 
became  religious  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  in  1908, 
and  remained  in  that  position 
until  she  went  to  the  Times  in 
1920. 

^ter  recovering  her  health. 
Miss  hkDowell,  who  is  69,  plans 
to  write  her  memoirs. 


Henischell  and  Primm 


C.  J.  Hentschell 
Appointed  BM 
On  St.  Louis  PD 

St.  Louis — Charles  J.  Hent¬ 
schell,  production  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
since  1942,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  in  turn  has 
been  succeeded  in  his  old  post 
by  his  assistant,  Alex  T.  Primm, 
III. 

George  E.  Carvell,  who  has 
been  acting  business  manager, 
has  returned  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  of  circulation  manager. 
Both  Carvell  and  Hentschell  are 
directors  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Carvell  took  over  as 
acting  business  manager,  after 
Albert  G.  Lincoln  retired  in 
February,  1947. 

Originally  in  St.  Paul 

Hentschell  came  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
where  he  was  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pioneer-Press  and  the 
Dispatch. 

Primm,  34,  is  a  former  report¬ 
er  who  started  with  the  paper  in 
July,  1936,  shortly  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Yale  University.  He 
amassed  13  battle  stars  in  his 
Naval  duty  that  started  in  June, 
1941,  and  ended  with  his  dis¬ 
charge  as  a  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  in  November,  1945. 


Honeymooners 

Lou  Aneal,  columnist  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post,  and 
his  bride  are  pictured  as  they 
boarded  a  Clipper  at  Miami  en 
routo  to  Haiti. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


JOHN  M.  TAPERS  has  resumed 

active  management  of  the 
Tallahassee  ( Fla. )  Democrat  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Henry 
S.  Wrenn  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Wrenn  heads  a  new 
Florida  Legislative  Reporting 
Bureau. 

Devadas  Gandhi,  son  of  the 
late  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hindustani 
Times  of  New  Delhi,  has  been 
appointed  as  the  Indian  director 
on  the  board  of  Reuters. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Evening  News,  last  week  was 
presented  the  Civic  Service 
Award  of  Aerie  46.  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  in  tribute  to 
his  civic  leadership.  He  has  also 
been  appointed  Buffalo  chair¬ 
man  of  National  Brotherhood 
Week. 

James  J.  Morris,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kenmore  (N.  Y. )  In¬ 
dependent  Record  -  North  Park 
Advertiser,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Publishers’  Association. 

Lesley  Goates,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  ( Utah ) 
Deseret  News,  has  been  nam^ 
bishop  of  the  East  Mill  Creek 
ward.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon). 

Morgan  Monroe,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Her¬ 


ald  -  Democrat,  has  succeeded 
Don  Barnes  as  editor  of  the 
Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Daily  News  Sun. 

Ed  Scarritt,  formerly  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M. )  Journal, 
has  become  editor  of  the  Tucum- 
cari  (N.  M. )  Daily  News.  He 
.also  has  been  editor  of  the 
Clovis  (N.  M. )  News-Journal 
and  Roswell  (N.  M. )  Record. 

Bynner  Martin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot,  has  been  upped  to 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
area  newspaper. 

Carroll  W.  Parcher.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  was  re¬ 
cently  installed  as  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He 
succeeds  William  Payette,  for¬ 
mer  Los  Angeles  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  of  United  Press,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  South 
America. 

Peter  Johnson  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Hollister 
( Calif. )  Free  Lance.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Marin  Journal. 

Fred  J.  Walker  has  returned 
to  San  Francisco  as  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  King  Features  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Central  Press.  He  has 
been  news  editor  for  INS  at  New 
York  during  the  past  18  months, 
and  previously  was  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  before  which 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin.  Web¬ 
ster  Nolan,  former  INS  and  CP 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Designs  for  Living 


- By  IFFA  BROWN - 

IP  plain  s/ipeovers  show  wear 
en  arms  and  backs 


DON'T,  if  they  are  still  sturdy  and 
unfaded,  discard  these  cavers 


DO  cut  out  large  design  from  pret¬ 
ty  pieces  of  chintz  and  applique 
over  worn  spots  on  arms  and  backs 


Captures 

feminine 

interest! 


Spark  homemaker  read¬ 
ership  with  DESIGNS 
FOR  LIVING!  Ap¬ 
peal  to  every  woman’s 
wish  for  more  nacious 
living  through  these 
practical,  illustrated 
Do’s  and  Don’ts  by 
Effa  Brown,  leading 
home  stylist  and  in¬ 
structor  in  North¬ 
western  University’s 
“Design  in  Family 
Living’’  course. 


In  1  and  2  column 
panels,  six  releases 
weekly 


Write  today 
for  proofs! 


CHH^O  SUN-TIMES 

^211  W.  WACKCA  0« 


HARAV  •.  VAMCM  OCbbCMa^  mabbaoca 
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editor  here,  is  on  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

Robert  T.  Ingram,  president. 
Grass  Valley  (Calif.)  union,  has 
been  elects  president  of  the 
Gold  Unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  Business  Side 

BRUCE  ROBINSON,  formerly  of 
the  This  Week  magazine's 
New  York  sales  staff,  has  joined 
the  national  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York.  For  six 
years  he  has  been  in  This 
Week's  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  division  manager  for 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  Earlier  he  was  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

Daniel  J.  Donahue,  member 
of  the  national  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
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elation,  has  been  transferred 
from  Chicago  to  the  Bureau's 
New  York  office.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  last  fall,  he  was 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

W,  Parkman  Rankin  has 
joined  the  Eastern  sales  staff  of 
This  Week  magazine.  He  has 
been  with  Redbook  magazine  for 
three  years  and  previously  was 
in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 

Henry  G.  McDonald,  formerly 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  newspapers  in  Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse  and  New  York,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 

Anna  Prescott  Toomey,  chief 
artist  of  the  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Morn¬ 
ing  News’  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  elected  regional 
director  of  the  Dallas  Fashion 
Group,  succeeding  Dorothy  Sinz, 
associate  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Hal  C.  Hiller  is  new  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Star,  succeeding  Jack  C. 
Betterton,  resigned.  Hiller  had 
been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sherman  ( Tex. )  Democrat. 

James  A.  Manin  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  is 
the  first  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  Masonic 
Club,  which  has  21  members. 

Victoria  Crantford,  formerly 
with  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
has  Joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal. 

Willard  Wax  has  resigned  as 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  to  return  to  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  will  be  associated  with 
his  brother,  David  C.  Wax,  In 
the  D.  C.  Wax  office  equipment 
house.  He  had  been  with  the 
Star-Bulletin  since  1926. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  A.  DIXON,  previously 

of  the  Ambridge  ( Pa. )  Citizen, 
is  now  with  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

William  L.  Davey  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Herald  to  join  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C. )  Piedmont  news 
staff. 

Joseph  G.  Donovan,  former 
copy  reader  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Star-Ledger,  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Times-Herald,  and 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has 
bought  the  North  Newark  (N. 
J. )  Sun,  a  weekly  tabloid. 

Louis  Foy  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  as  U.  S.  correspondent  for 
Paris-Presse,  succeeding  Lionel 
Durand,  now  foreign  ^itor  in 
Paris. 

Daniel  J.  Kelleher,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I. ) 
Call,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woonsocket  News¬ 
paper  Guild  for  a  fifth  term. 

Leonard  J.  Cohen,  city  hall 
reporter  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  has  been  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . .  ByTient 
I  “]  ISI  S  r^ri  Igl 

'  -  r5=l  |T]_n 


"Ol  course,  lots  ol  children  can  recite  the  Gettysburg  Address,  but 
Elwood  says  it  backwards." 


Louis  Hern,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  has  been 
appointed  press  secretary  by 
Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Gerry  Hern,  sports 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post. 

Lawrence  Quirk,  Boston  Daily 
Record  staffer,  has  been  named 
an  assistant  instructor  in  the 
department  of  English  at  Suf¬ 
folk  University. 

John  Hawks,  once  a  Boston 
Globe  correspondent  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

W.  E.  Playfair  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald,  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence,  during  which 
he  will  work  on  a  special  writ¬ 
ing  project  at  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

Patricia  H.  Horrigan  has 
been  added  to  the  social  staff 
of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram.  She  is  a  '48 
graduate  of  Smith  College. 

Brooks  Emerson,  formerly  of 
the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Northampton  Graphic, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Datlv  News. 

Mrs.  Laurette  March,,  Mrs. 
John  Michnovez  and  James  Mc- 
Killop  have  been  added  to  the 
suburban  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Cynthia  Cabot,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer’s  fashion 
editor,  fiew  to  Paris  to  cover 
the  press  showings  given  by 
France’s  famous  “Haut  Cou¬ 
ture.” 

Gordon  Sinclair,  Canadian 
newspaperman,  world  traveler 
and  radio  commentator,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Toronto  ( Ont. ) 
Daily  Star  to  go  on  another  tour 
of  the  world  for  that  paper.  He 
will  revisit  countries  he  saw 
in  his  travels  from  1932  to  1939, 
starting  with  the  Orient. 

Gwyn  Thomas,  Toronto  Star, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 


He  succeeds  Wm.  H.  Dumsoay, 
of  Canadian  Press. 

Charles  Cody,  of  the  night 
news  staff  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont) 
Citizen,  leaves  Feb.  15  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Art  McDonald,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Halifax  ( N.S. )  Chron- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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/i  he  brought  copper  to  life  in  its  modern,  most 

Loppcr 

*  *  From  the  earliest  applications  of  elearicity, 

I  T  *  copper  has  been  preferred  as  a  conduaor  be- 

rO  I■1T^  cause  of  its  efficiency  and  economy.  Today  it 

is  performing  vital  usks  wherever  electric  cur¬ 
rent  and  electronic  impulses  must  be  handled. 
Anaconda  engineering  aims  always  to  help 
America  gain  still  more  from  the  unique  ver- 

^  satility  of  this  rustless  red  metal. 

Lin  February  11th  we  celebrate  the  birthday 

of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  man  who  opened  a 
new  visu  in  industry  by  his  invention  of  the 
incandescent  lamp.  He  went  on  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  power  generation,  transmission  and 
storage.  His  inventions  contributed  to  the  use 
of  elearicity  in  motors,  telephones,  radio  and 
television. 

Reviewing  this  man’s  life  work,  we  find  that 
Edison  gave  us  much  of  the  basis  for  our 
modern,  efficient  electrical  "living”  .  .  .  that 


In  1911,  a  represenudve 
of  the  copper  industry 
asked  Edison  what  the  in¬ 
dustry  could  present  him 
as  a  token  of  its  esteem.  He 
asked  for  this  cubic  foot 
of  imperishable  copper, 
which  still  stands  in  his 
laboratory  at  West 
Orange,  N.  ). 


ANDES  coma  MININO  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPEE  COMPANY 
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New  Owners 
To  Change  Daily 
To  a  Bi-Weekly 

Spencer,  W.  Va  — Henry  Wood- 
yard,  principal  stockholder,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Fayette 
THbune  at  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.,  and 
forthcoming  conversion  from  a 
4aily  to  a  bi-weekly  publication. 

He  said  the  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Kel  Holliday,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Montgomery  (W.  Va.)  Herald. 
Holliday  will  operate  both  pa¬ 
pers.  The  price  was  not  made 
public. 

For  some  time  the  Fayette 
Tribune  published  five  days  a 
week. 

Woodyard  said: 

“While  Oak  Hill  is  growing, 
the  community  is  not  yet  ready 
nor  able  to  support  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  under  present  high  labor 
and  other  costs.” 

•  «  • 

Clearfield,  Utah  —  The  Davis 
News,  weekly  tabloid,  has  been 
purchased  from  Jay  Steed  and 
Fielding  Barlow  by  a  partner¬ 
ship  composed  of  four  Ogden, 
Utah,  men:  Floyd  B.  Malan, 
Charles  C.  Letzerich,  Roy  W. 
Sinor  and  Earl  L.  Rogerson. 
Malan.  who  will  be  publisher, 
said  the  price  paid  was  $16,000. 
The  new  owners  plan  to  convert 
to  full-sized  pages. 

*  *  « 

Manlius  Publishing  Co..  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  publisher  of  the 
Eagle  -  Bulletin,  a  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  John  J.  Dillon,  Sr., 
to  T.  Elmer  Bogardus  and 
George  C.  Wortley.  3rd. 

•  *  « 

Sunnyvale.  Calif. — Sale  of  the 
Sunnyvale  Standard,  Los  Antos 
News  and  Saratoga  Observer  to 
Edd  H.  Rountree  Is  announced 
by  Patrick  H.  Peabody.  Roun¬ 
tree  formerly  published  the 
Healdsburg  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
was  general  manager  of  the  re¬ 
cently  discontined  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Journal. 

«  «  * 

Publishers  of  the  weekly  pa¬ 
per,  the  Potwin  (Kan.)  Ledger, 
have  sold  the  paper  to  Ed.  L. 
Geymann,  publisher  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Butler  County  Times  in 
Towanda,  Kan. 

McPherson,  Kan.  —  Sale  of 
the  McPherson  County  News  to 
John  L.  Todd,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Haven  (Kan.) 
Journal,  has  been  announced  by 
Charles  H.  Branch,  publisher  of 
the  News. 

•  *  « 

E.  T.  Hale,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Humbird  (Wis. ) 
Enterprise  for  43  years,  is  retir¬ 
ing.  The  new  owner  is  H.  J. 
-Quartemont,  Black  River  Falls. 
Wis.,  who  owns  the  Rural 
Shopper,  a  small  advertising 
paper. 

■ 

A  Flying  Visit 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Vic  Merson, 
William  Moore  and  Gene  Carr,  of 
the  Canton  ( O. )  Repository,  flew 
here  in  the  Repository  plane  to 
discuss  with  officials  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  mutual  problems 
of  promotion,  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  advertising. 


Personal 
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icle,  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Ottawa  Journal. 

F.  McQuire,  formerly  of  the 
Halifax  Chronicle,  is  now  with 
the  night  news  staff  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen. 

H.  W.  (  Pat  )  Patterson  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Citizen. 
He  had  been  news  editor  since 
the  paper  began  publication  in 
daily  field  last  year. 

Dan  Dowling,  editorial  page 
cartoonist  for  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World-Herald  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Dowl¬ 
ing  announce  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Betty  Johnson  has  resigned 
from  the  rewrite  battery  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Robert  Aldrich,  Omaha 
World-Herald  rewrite  man,  will 
leave  in  March  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

James  Smith,  a  fall  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
State  College,  is  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Bay  City  ( Mich. )  Times. 

Joan  Skipsey.  British  news 
paperwoman  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Topeka  ( Kan. ) 
State  Journal  since  last  May, 
is  visiting  friends  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  and  New  York  City 
before  leaving  for  her  home  in 
London.  She  will  return  to  her 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  London 
Illustrated. 

John  Wheeler  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital.  He  is  a 
son  of  the  late  C.  W.  Wheeler, 
who  owned  the  Abilene  (Kan. > 
Chronicle. 

Harold  L.  Blake,  for  three 
years  with  the  Associated  Press, 
and  at  various  times  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal,  editor  of  a  weekly  in 
Bucklin,  Mo.,  and  editor  of  the 
Kansas  Masonic  Digest,  has  been 
chosen  secretary-manager  of  the 
Anthony,  Kan.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Edwin  D.  Hunter  has  been 
advanced  from  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
( Okla. )  Times  to  city  editor.  He 
replaces  Hugh  Hall,  who  will 
be  a  Times  special  writer.  Paul 
Hood,  former  special  writer,  has 
been  made  assistant  city  editor. 

William  L.  Roper,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  local 
staff  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Evening  News,  has  announced 
plans  to  open  an  Austin  bureau 
serving  Texas  weeklies.  He  has 
been  on  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal. 

Ralph  O.  Brown  has  left  the 
copy  rim  of  the  Gallup  (N.M.) 
Independent  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Times. 

L.  Russell  Sackett,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  sports  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Corvallis  ( Ore. )  Daily  Gazette- 
Times,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  re¬ 
porting  staff. 

Charles  Francis,  recently 
graduated  from  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  where 


he  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Bruin, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press. 

Frank  Lowery,  once  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  has  succeeded 
Ken  Smith  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily 
News.  Maury  Powell,  former 
Examiner  sports  writer  recent¬ 
ly  connected  with  a  sports  pub¬ 
licity  venture,  succeeds  Lowery 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News. 

Cliff  Bronson  has  left  a 
reportorial  job  with  the  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Californian  to 
enter  the  finance  business  in 
West  Los  Angeles. 

Waldo  Drake,  Los  Angeles 
Times  roving  correspondent  who 
has  just  returned  from  two 
years  in  China,  India  and  the 
Near  East,  will  visit  Germany 
and  other  European  countries 
in  the  near  future. 

John  Rose.  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  civil  courts  beat  report¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Rose  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  baby  girl. 

Robert  T.  Hartmann  has  been 
transferred  from  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  to  the  editorial 
writers'  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Howard  Kegley,  veteran  oil 
and  mining  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  re¬ 
elected.  for  the  11th  straight 
year,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Mining  Association  of  the  South¬ 
west. 

Charles  G.  Hull,  former  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  of  the 
San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Journal,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Son  Diego  Tribune-Sun. 


Wedding  Bells 


CAROL  PAULA  NEVANS,  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  of  This 
Week  magazine,  and  David  Alan 
Safer,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  World  Jour¬ 
nal  and  now  assistant  to  the 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Clolumbia  University,  Feb.  6. 

William  J.  Pierce  and  Muriel 
F.  Noonan,  both  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Jan.  10. 

■ 

South  Carolina  AP 
Study  Group  Named 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — A  10-man 
1949  study  committee  for  the 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Association  has  been  appointed 
by  Alex  McCullough,  managing 
editor,  Spartanburg  Herald,  and 
president  of  the  organization. 

Members  are  Wayne  Freeman. 
Greenville  Piedmont;  James 
Blessing,  Anderson  Independent 
and  Daily  Mail;  Don  L.  West, 
Spartanburg  Journal;  Henry 
Cauthen,  Columbia  Record;  John 
Montgomery.  Columbia  State; 
William  R.  Feaster,  Union  Daily 
Times;  James  A.  Rogers.  Flor¬ 
ence  Morning  News;  Eld  Chafin, 
Greenwood  Index-Journal;  Tal¬ 
bot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  Evening 
Herald,  and  Tom  Waring, 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

■ 

New  Name  Chosen 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Harris¬ 
burg  Home  Star  is  the  new 
name  for  the  former  Harrisburg 
Home  News,  a  controlled  circu- 
tion  newspaper.  New  name  was 
picked  via  a  reader  contest. 
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Britain’s  Daily  Mirror 

now  over  4,100,000 


five  difficult  years 


The  Daily  Mirror’s  remarkable  rise  to  world 
leadership  has  been  achieved  despite  severe  news¬ 
print  restrictions.  During  most  of  the  war,  British 
newspapers  were  rationed  by  weight  of  news¬ 
print,  and  only  small  circulation  increases  were 
possible.  From  September  1946  to  July  1947 
circulations  could  rise  freely.  Then  for  eighteen 
months  till  January  1949,  no  increases  were 
permitted. 

For  1937,  the  Daily  Mirror’s  average  circula¬ 
tion  was  about  l,250,0(X) — for  1944  about 
2,000,000.  Now  it  is  over  4,100,000  and  still 
rising.  Circulation  more  than  trebled  in  twelve 
years— doubled  in  only  five.  ~ 


On  3rd  January,  British  daily  newspapers  came  off  the 
lation.  After  eighteen  months  during  which  circulations 
could  not  rise,  the  public  could  again  buy  any  paper  they 
chose. 

Immediately  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  previous¬ 
ly  restricted  to  about  3,700,000,  leapt  to  over  4,100,000. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  newspapers  in  any 
country  in  the  world  that  a  daily  paper  has  achieved  so 
high  a  circulation.  And  the  Daily  Mirror’s  circulation  is 
still  rising. 


The  type  area  of  the  Daily  Mirror’s  page  is  13i  x  lOi  inches, 
about  the  same  as  the  New  York  News.  There  are  seven 
columns  to  the  page.  Newsprint  rationing  restricts 
the  number  of  pages  to  eight  three  days  in  a  week, 
twelve  the  other  three  days.  In  common  with  other 
British  daily  papers,  the  Daily  Mirror  has  no  Sunday 
edition.  It  is  not  possible  to  accept  any  advertisement 


larger  than  a  five-inch  double  column,  the  ordinary 
position  rate  for  which  is  150  pounds  sterling.  American 
advertising  men  interested  in  the  Daily  Mirror  as 
Britain’s  most  powerful  and  economical  advertising 
medium  are  invited  to  write  to  G.  K.  le  Fevre, 
Advertisement  Manager,  Geraldine  Flouse,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C.4. 
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CIRCULATION 

New  England  Group 
Has  Baseball  Program 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ONE  of  the  biggest  sports  pro¬ 
motions  in  New  England 
newspaper  history  will  be  put 
into  operation  this  summer 
when  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  Managers 
^onsors  a  baseball  program  for 
young  diamond  hopefuls. 

Patterned  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  Brooklyn-Against- 
the  World  series,  the  program 
calls  for  dailies  throughout  New 
England  to  sponsor  teams  in 
their  respective  localities. 
Championship  playoffs  will  be 
held  in  the  various  states  and 
the  winners  then  will  be  brought 
into  Boston  to  meet  the  other 
state  tltlists  in  a  series  of  night 
games  at  Braves  Field.  The 
program  will  be  staged  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Boston  Na¬ 
tional  League  Baseball  Club. 
The  Braves  will  run  the  base¬ 
ball  camps  in  each  city  com¬ 
peting  and  help  the  newspapers 
select  the  players  for  their 
teams. 

The  expense  of  the  entire 
operation  for  each  paper  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  between  $300  and 
$500. 

At  the  'suggestion  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Thomas  F.  Far- 
relly,  the  program  first  was 
proposed  by  H.  Webster  Youl- 
den,  director  of  sports  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  which  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Brooklyn- 
Against-the-World  series. 

After  sounding  out  John 
Quinn,  general  manager  of  the 
Boston  Braves,  and  Gerry  Hern, 
sports  editor  of  the  Boston  Post, 
which  had  a  baseball  promotion 
tie-up  with  the  Braves,  Youlden 
went  ahead  with  plans  for  the 
program. 

The  Post  withdrew  because  it 
felt  the  new  program  was  much 
larger  and  would  do  a  lot  more 
for  all  the  papers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  offered  its  fullest  co¬ 
operation. 

Ads  W#*!!  Received 

HALF-PAGE  promotion  ads  on 

advantages  of  newspaper 
route  work  have  done  a  double- 
barreled  Job  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  in  selling 
readers  on  the  value  of  carrier- 
boy  training  and  acquainting 
them  with  the  Little  Merchant 
Plan. 

The  ads  were  run  recently  by 
the  Press  at  the  time  the  office 
collect  system  was  replaced  by 
independent  carriers  working 
under  the  Little  Merchant  Plan. 
The  ads  were  designed  to  help 
the  changeover,  but  they  have 
also  prov^  to  be  excellent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  J.  Raubinger, 
circulation  chief. 

“It’s  impossible  to  measure  ex¬ 
actly  Just  how  much  good  they 
have  done,  but  from  the  com¬ 
ments  of  everyone  we  have 
talked  to,  we  feel  they  have 


helped  tremendously,”  said 
Raubinger. 

For  Non-Subscribers 
AN  eight-page  tabloid,  devoted 
to  telling  of  the  news  cover¬ 
age  and  features  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  ( Ga. )  Ledger-Enquirer,  was 
recently  delivered  to  the  homes 
of  all  non-subscribers. 

The  Ledger-Enquirer  is  fol¬ 
lowing  up  with  a  sales  solicita¬ 
tion.  Use  of  this  type  of  intro¬ 
ductory  promotion  was  adopted 
because  newsprint  prices  make 
promiscuous  sampling  out  of  the 
question,  according  to  L.  A. 
UpDeGraff,  promotion  manager 

Snow-Ski  Trips  Popular 
“THERE  'sno  train  like  a  snow 
train”  for  winter  popularity 
with  newspaper  carriers.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  announcements  about 
such  trips  largely  on  the  West 
Coast.  Latest  of  these  winter 
outings  to  come  to  our  attention 
is  the  trip  planned  by  the  Van¬ 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Province  for 
Feb.  20,  when  special  cars  on 
the  Kettle  Valley  Railway  will 
take  100  Province  carriers  for  a 
day  of  skiing,  toboganning  and 
skating  to  the  Princeton  ski 
club. 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  staged  a  winter  sports  ex¬ 
cursion  Feb.  6  for  150  carriers 
who  took  chartered  buses  to 
Pinecrest,  high  in  the  Sierra. 
160  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Last  month,  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  organized  a  special 
ski  train  to  take  carriers  to 
Winter  Park  for  a  day’s  outing 
at  Colorado’s  winter  playground. 
Carriers  qualified  by  turning  in 
five  new  daily  and  Sunday  or 
daily  only  orders. 

New  Training  Manuals 
TWO  new  carrier  training  man¬ 
uals  have  been  issued,  one  by 
the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  News- 
day,  the  other  by  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province.  Both  are  at¬ 
tractive  handbooks  for  carriers. 

Circulation  Analysis 
THE  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  has 
issued  its  1948  circulation  an¬ 
alysis,  showing  daily  circulation 
by  cities  and  counties  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire  area, 
Sunday  black  and  white  circu¬ 
lation,  Sunday  supplement  cir¬ 
culation,  ABC  city  and  retail 
trading  zone  and  carrier  deliv¬ 
ery. 

More  than  2,000  carriers,  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  serve  readers  of  the  Post 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  in¬ 
cluding  9()0  carrier-delivered 
routes  In  Denver. 

Wins  N.  Y.  Trip 
RONALD  KING,  Toronto  Daily 
Star  carrierboy,  topped  1,000 
contestants  in  a  six  weeks’  sales 
drive,  and  won  an  all-expense 
air  trip  to  New  York. 


It's  Free  Today 
WHEN  Miss  Katherine  Hennes¬ 
sey,  owner  of  a  newspaper 
stand  next  to  the  Hingham, 
Mass,  railroad  station,  celebrated 
her  41st  anniversary  as  a  news 
dealer,  she  gave  away  1,000 
copies  of  the  Boston  morning 
dailies  which  she  handles. 

Fris  in  Toronto 
VAN  H.  FRIS,  who  recently  left 
the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y. ) 
Nassau  Review-Star,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  director 
of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  Prior  to  his  Long  Island 
post,  he  was  with  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers  for 
several  years. 

In  the  rearrangement  of  the 
Telegram  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Frank  Taylor  was  named 
as  city  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager, 
and  C  W 
Knowles  was 
made  country 
circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

0  0  0 

Leonard  R. 

Parker,  who  was 
with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star 
when  it  sus¬ 
pended  in  1947. 
is  now  circula- 
tion  manager  of 
the  Chehalis  (Wash.)  Advocate. 
He  has  been  in  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  work  for  21  years. 

Small  Daily  5c 
THE  Wellsville  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Reporter  has  boosted  its  single 
copy  price  from  four  cents  to  a 
nickel.  The  weekly  rate  for 
six  delivered  copies  is  25c. 

Guaranteed  Service 
THE  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  has 
informed  subscribers  within 
the  city  limits  that  daily  deliv¬ 
ery  service  is  guaranteed. 

"If  your  newspaperboy  fails 
to  leave  your  copy,”  said  the 
announcement,  “a  phone  call 
bring  you  another  one  by  spe¬ 
cial  delivery.” 

The  Bill  Brown  Fund 
BILL  BROWN,  an  Oakland 
( Calif. )  Post-Enquirer  car¬ 
rier,  fights  on  against  the  dread 
infantile  paralysis  which  cost 
his  life.  The  neighboring  Ala¬ 
meda  (Calif.)  Times-Star  and 
the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette 


newspaperboys  have  Joined  with 
the  Post-Enquirer  circulation 
department  in  creating  a  fund 
for  research  to  provide  weapons 
in  the  fight  on  polio.  With  Post- 
Enquirer  circulation  department 
aid  the  total  will  approximate 
$500. 

Clayton  Beaver,  circulation 
manager,  Oakland  Post  -  En¬ 
quirer,  explained  the  drive  was 
coordinated  with  a  California 
Newspaperboys’  Special  Re¬ 
search  Fund  for  Infantile  Pa¬ 
ralysis  sponsored  on  a  statewide 
basis  by  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation. 

“Our  fund  is  dedicated  to  Bill 
Brown  .  .  .  and  to  other  BUI 
Browns,”  Beaver  explained. 
“We  plan  annual  contributions 
to  meet  the  plea  of  Bill’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Clarence  W, 
Brown,  that  ‘No  more  news¬ 
paperboys  will  be  forced  to  give 
up  their  routes,  and  that  the 
mystery  of  polio  will  soon  be 
solved.’  ” 

Bill  Brown  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  trophy  last  fall. 

Heroism  Award 
A  NATIONWIDE  radio  audi¬ 
ence  learned  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  sys¬ 
tem  of  heroism  awards  when 
A1  Tidwell,  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  carrier,  received  his  em¬ 
blem  on  the  CBS  ’‘Dr.  Christian' 
program. 

Tidwell  received  a  CNF  medal 
for  his  heroic  work  in  arousing 
50  fire-imperiled  tenants  of  a 
Los  Angeles  hotel. 

■ 

R.  W.  Wohlford  Dies; 
Veteran  Circulator 

Topeka,  Kan. — Roy  W.  Wohl¬ 
ford,  63,  for  29  years  a  circula¬ 
tion  executive  of  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  which  recent¬ 
ly  elected  him  a  life  honorary 
member,  died  here  Feb.  4. 

Mr.  Wohlford,  who  had  been 
ill  for  some  time,  was  country 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  the 

Topeka  State  Journal  and  cir 

culation  manager  of  the  Kantat 
Farmer.  He  first  Joined  the 

Capper  organization  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Nebraska 
Farm  Journal  at  Omaha,  in  1920. 

He  had  previously  been  with 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 

Press  and  Butte  ( Mont. )  Miner. 
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More  Oil... 


You  wanted  it... 

You  got  it. . . 

You  'll  get  still  more! 


Last  year  this  country  used  a  lot  more  oil  than 
4  ever  before.  Oil  and  progress  go  together. 

To  help  get  you  more  oil,  this  company  and  its 
affiliates  last  year  did  the  biggest  job  in  their  history. 
Plants  and  equipment  had  to  be  modernized  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  a  hurry... new  wells,  refineries,  tankers, 
pipelines— all  the  things  it  takes  to  get  you  more  oil. 

This  big  job  could  not  have  been  done  unless  asound 
business  existed.  It  took  organization.  It  took  money 
—  lots  of  it— about  100  million  dollars  more,  in  fact. 


than  the  entire  year’s  earnings.  It  used  up  funds  set 
aside  for  replacing  worn-out  equipment.  It  dipped 
heavily  into  savings.  It  took  borrowed  money,  and 
money  raised  by  selling  assets. 

Money  made  on  the  job  went  back  into  t^  job. 

In  1949,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  you’ll  want  still 
more  oil.  And  you’ll  get  it.  At  home  and  abroad, 
money  is  being  spent  today  to  provide  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs. 

The  better  you  live,  the  more  oil  you  use... 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 
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SYNDICATES 


Religious  Subjects 
Break  Into  News 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

RENDERINGS  of  15  Rembrandt 

etchings  and  six  paintings  by 
masters  such  as  Rubens  will  il¬ 
lustrate  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate  releases  of  “The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told,”  Ful¬ 
ton  Oursler’s  new  book  about 
the  life  of  Jesus. 

To  illustrate  the  text,  syndi¬ 
cate  editors  looked  at  hundreds 
of  old  masters  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  advice  of  Biblical 
scholars. 

Oursler’s  story,  faithful  to  the 
Bible  text,  gives  the  reader  a 
sense  of  suspense,  despite  his 
knowing  what  comes  next.  The 
story  is  told  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage  and  is  written  with  the 
powerful  simplicity  for  which 
Oursler  is  known. 

■pie  craftsmanship  of  Ralph 
Reichold,  20  years  a  cartoonist 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
was  called  upon  to  rework  the 
art  .masterpieces  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  newspapers.  Reichold 
kept  faith  with  the  original  ba¬ 
sic  detail,  rendering  the  etch¬ 
ings  in  a  pen  and  wash  job. 

The  text  has  been  reduced 
from  134,000  to  €0,000  words  and 
set  up  in  40  installments,  to 
begin  Ash  Wednesday,  March  2, 
and  close  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  April  17. 

While  Oursler  was  at  work  on 
the  book  in  1943  he  began  a  ra¬ 
dio  series  on  the  same  subject, 
so  carefully  edited  that  the 
script  was  approved  by  ministers 
of  four  faiths. 

Oursler  is  a  senior  editor  for 
Reader’s  Digest,  writing  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  He  is  author  of 
several  books  and  five  plays, 
one  of  which,  “The  Spider,”  ran 
for  more  than  a  year  on  Broad¬ 
way. 

He  says  he  began  writing 
“The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told” 
in  1935  on  a  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Mindszenty  Cose 

WHEN  debate  over  the  peculiar 

“trial  and  confession”  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was 
at  its  height,  NEA  service  sent 
editors  three  exclusives,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  long¬ 
time  friend  and  associate  of  the 
primate. 

Dr.  Fabian,  who  was  president 
of  the  Hungarian  Jewish  War 
Veterans’  committee,  declared 
in  a  press  interview  in  New 
York  City,  his  present  home, 
that  the  cardinal’s  confession  of 
anti-Semitism  is  false.  He  point¬ 
ed  out,  too,  that  Mindszenty  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Nazis  on 
similar  charges.  The  point  is 
significant  because  of  Fabian’s 
revelation  that  the  judge,  prose¬ 
cutor  and  police,  currently  han¬ 
dling  the  Mindszenty  case,  are 
former  Nazi  party  members. 

In  order  to  place  the  third 
dispatch  in  editors’  hands  on 
the  day  of  Mindszenty’s  convic¬ 
tion,  NEA  telephotoed  the  story 
in  print  form  to  its  bureau  of¬ 


fices,  where  it  was  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  redistributed. 

Dr.  Fabian,  a  veteran  of  17 
years  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  four  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  knew  and 
worked  with  the  Cardinal  in 
aiding  Jews  to  escape  Nazi 
persecution. 

A  Senator's  Column 

MARGARET  Chase  Smith,  a 

Maine  Republican  and  first 
woman  elected  to  a  full  U.S. 
Senate  term, 
who  once  ob¬ 
served  that  wo¬ 
men  make  bet¬ 
ter  politicians 
than  men,  will 
write  a  five- 
times  weekly 
column  for 
United  Fea- 
T  u  R  E  Syndi¬ 
cate, 

Senator  Smith 
wrote  a  column 
for  New  Eng¬ 
land  papers,  dis¬ 
cussing  politics,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  was  serving  in  the  House. 
On  his  death  in  1940,  she  was 
appointed  to  the  unexpired  term 
and  was  elected  to  five  straight 
subsequent  terms. 

As  a  member  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  committee  during 
the  war,  she  left  her  Washing¬ 
ton  desk  and  took  a  destroyer 
cruise,  went  down  in  subs,  up 
in  airplanes  and  in  1944  went 
on  a  25,000-mile  Pacific  inspec¬ 
tion  trip. 

Associated  Press  named  her 
the  1948  “Woman  of  the  Year.” 

“I’m  not  a  woman’s  candi¬ 
date,”  she  says,  “and  never  have 
been.” 

Inter-Faith  News 

ORGANIZED  15  years  ago  by 

the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  more  space 
in  newspapers  on  behalf  of  reli¬ 
gious  news.  Religious  News 
Service  at  first  had  to  give  away 
its  material. 

Now,  Religious  News  Service 
is  a  thriving  news-gathering 
syndicate  for  more  than  600 
member  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio  stations  which  pay  up 
to  $200  a  month  for  its  daily 
mail,  wire,  and  photo  services. 

The  agency  boasts  400  news 
correspondents,  a  substantial 
part  of  them  overseas. 

Popular  features  include  “The 
Religious  News  Reporter,”  a 
script  for  radio,  and  “The  Week 
In  Religion,”  column.  Since 
June,  1945,  when  it  began  a 
photograph  service  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  library  of  more  than 
50,000  prints,  built  up  by  200 
correspondents. 

It  has  also  a  cartoon  ques¬ 
tion  box,  “Religious  Remark- 
ables,”  a  weekly  column  by  Dr. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  a  cal¬ 
endar  of  future  religious  events. 


Reichold  Rendering  of  Rembrandt  Etching 


Notes 

ANTOINETTE  Donnelly,  beauty 
columnist  for  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
will  on  March  7  begin  a  new 
series  to  run  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  entitled  “So  you  want  to 
look  like  a  model?”  The  series 
will  be  included  in  Donnelly’s 
regular  service. 

Hanan’s  “Louie,”  distributed 
by  Press  Features,  made  page 
one  in  the  Indianapolis  News  re¬ 
cently  during  a  controversy  over 
daylight  saving  time.  Louie  was 
pictured,  finally  disgusted  with 
digging  up  and  replanting  his 
sundial  to  suit  political  moods, 
as  taking  the  dial  to  a  jeweler 
for  repair. 

Cadillac  for  Gould 
Chester  (jrould,  creator  of  the 
Dick  Tracy  comic  strip  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  received  a  Cadillac 
s^an  from  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  for  his  work  in  origi¬ 
nating  the  Dick  Tracy  Mystery 
Contest  sequences  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Tribune. 


La’yout  Techniques 
For  Food  Ads  Shown 

Distinctively  styled  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  individual 
food  markets,  no  matter  how 
many  there  are  in  the  same  city, 
is  possible  on  an  economical 
basis,  according  to  Fred  Spigel 
and  John  Bindrum,  Metro  News¬ 
paper  Service  art  directors,  who 
demonstrated  layout  techniques 
during  the  annual  advertising 
clinic  sponsored  recently  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

Though  they  also  demonstrat¬ 
ed  layout  techniques  for  other 
classifications,  the  Metro  aitists 
placed  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
ad  problems  of  food  stores. 

Using  new  material  as  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Metro  service,  the  artists 
went  through  the  process  of 
building  layouts  before  their 
audience,  from  full  pages  to 
border  treatments  and  spot  il¬ 
lustrations. 
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•  Leader^  of  unions  representing  rail¬ 
road  engineers  and  firemen  seek  to  force 
railroads  to  add  extra,  needless  men  on 
diesel  locomotives.  This  is  sheer  waste 
— a  “make-work”  program  which  would 
mean  fewer  improvements  and  higher  costs 
—for  YOU! 

Railruuds  use  modern  diesel  locomotives  be¬ 
cause  they  are  one  of  the  means  of  giving 
faster,  better  service  to  you. 

Two  men  compose  the  crew  of  a  diesel. 

They  occupy  a  clean,  comfortable  cab  at  the 
front.  The  engineer  handles  the  throttle.  The 
fireman  sits  and  watches  the  track  ahead. 

With  no  coal  to  shovel,  he  has  practically 
nothing  else  to  do. 

No  Benefit  To  You 

Now  the  leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  want 
to  use  the  diesel  locomotive  as  a  means  of 
forcing  a  feather-bedding  scheme  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  The  extra  men  they  propose  to  add  to 
the  diesel  crews  are  not  needed.  There  is  no 
work  for  them. 

The  union  leaders  are  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves  about  which  union  should  furnish 
these  extra,  needless  men.  The  Brotherhfjod 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  have  even  threat¬ 
ened  a  strike.  You  may  not  be  interested  in 
this  dispute  of  these  two  unions,  but  you 
would  vitally  concerned  if  these  groups 
succeed  in  putting  through  this  feather-bed¬ 
ding  scheme,  because  it  would  mean  a  slow¬ 
ing  up  of  the  improvement  program  of  the 
railroads— of  which  the  diesel  is  the  out¬ 
standing  symbol. 

Diesel  crews  are  among  the  highest  pmd 
railroad  employes — real  aristocrats  of  laborl 
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Their  pay  is  high  by  any  standard.  Granting 
of  these  demands,  therefore,  would  mean 
that  the  railroads  would  be  paying  out  mil¬ 
lions  in  unearned  wages  to  those  in  the  very 
highest  pay  brackets. 

We’d  Like  To  Spend  This  Money  On  You 
You  know  how  much  the  diesel  has  meant  to 
you  in  increased  speed,  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience.  The  railroads  have  many  more  of  them 
on  order  for  even  greater  improvement  in 
service  to  you.  But  needless  drains  of  money, 
such  as  this  present  demand  of  the  unions  for 
needless  men  on  diesels,  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  railroads  to  spend  money  on  better  serv¬ 
ice  for  you. 

Proud  as  the  railroads  are  of  the  diesel,  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  their  improvement  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  the  War,  bterally  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  on  improvement  of 
tracks  and  stations,  on  new  passenger  and 
freight  cars,  as  well  as  on  diesel  locomotives. 


and  on  the  many  other  less  conspicuous  de¬ 
tails  of  railroading  that  contribute  to  im¬ 
proved  service. 

Feather-Bedding  Means  Less  Service 
To  You 

But  brazen  feather-bedding  schemes  like  the 
one  now  proposed  would,  if  successful,  divert 
large  sums  of  money  from  our  present  im¬ 
provement  programs.  Even  worse,  they 
make  improvements  like  the  diesel  worthless, 
by  making  the  cost  of  their  operation  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

These  demands  are  against  your  interests 
— as  well  as  those  of  the  railroads.  They  are 
schemes  to  “make  work”.  Neither  you  nor 
the  railroads  should  be  forced  to  pay  such  a 
penalty  for  progress. 

That’s  why  the  railroads  are  resisting  these 
“make  work”  demands  to  the  last  ditch — 
and  why  they  are  telling  you  about  them. 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisements  to  talk  with  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which  are  important  to  everybody. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Service  Editors  Seek 
Communist  Trial  Fix 


By  James  L  Collings 

THE  CONSPIRACY  TRIAL  of 

the  1 1  Communists  at  the  U.  S. 
Court  House,  Manhattan,  is  now 
in  its  fourth  week  and  photogra¬ 
phers  are  no  closer  to  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  courtroom  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning. 

This  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
two  men,  Sid  Mautner,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  International 
News  Photos,  and  Harold  Blu- 
menfeld,  editor  of  Acme  News- 
pictures,  who  several  weeks  ago 
slyly  winked  at  a  federal  rule 
which  bans  the  taking  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  federal  courtrooms. 

The  rule  ( “adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  Act 
of  June  29,  1940”)  says:  “The 
taking  of  photographs  in  the 
courtroom  during  the  progress 
of  judicial  proce^ings  or  radio 
broadcasting  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  the  courtroom 
shall  not  be  permitted  by  the 
court." 

These  two  reasoned  that  noth¬ 
ing  photograph-wise  could  be 
gain^  by  accepting  this  fed¬ 
eral  coupon  at  face  value.  So 
they  decided  to  write  to  Irving 
H.  Saypol,  chief  assistant  U.  S. 
attorney  and  the  man  in  charge 
of  press  accommodations. 

Camera  Words 

Mautner  wrote,  in  part: 

“We  do  respectfull.v  ask  that 
our  people  be  allowed  to  photo¬ 
graph  during  the  course  of  this 
trial  under  certain  court  restric¬ 
tions,  and  it  might  further  be 
suggested  that  the  three  agen¬ 
cies  (INP,  Acme,  AP)  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  one  camerman  in 
the  courtroom,  working  quietly 
without  flash  equipment.” 

Blumenfeld  supported  his  col¬ 
league's  plea  with  this  argu¬ 
ment: 

“The  camera  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  written  word  as  a 
rnedium  of  reporting  news  to 
give  readers  complete  coverage 
of  an  important  story.  We  hope 
there  will  be  no  restrictions  in 
court  which  will  prevent  our 
staff  photographers  from  giving 
this  trial  complete  coverage.” 

The  photo  editors  report  that 
they  have  had  no  direct,  per¬ 
sonal  reply  to  their  personal  re¬ 
quests.  Instead,  they  said,  Say¬ 
pol  sent  the  necessary  press  cre¬ 
dentials,  along  with  a  form  note 
to  the  effect  that  photographers 
would  not  be  allowed  in  the 
courtroom. 

Outside  of  the  courtroom  ban, 
however,  things  are  not  too 
tough  for  the  50-odd  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  the  pre-trial. 
They  are  split  50-50  between  the 
street  and  a  special  room  as¬ 
signed  them  near  the  courtroom. 

Federal  Judge  Harold  R.  Me¬ 
dina,  who  is  presiding,  has  long 
been  opposed  to  photographers 
in  courtrooms. 

“From  what  happened  in  the 
Hauptman  case,”  he  told  this  de¬ 
partment,  "  I  became  convinced 


that  to  have  movies,  radio  and 
photography  represented  in 
courtrooms  was  a  bad  thing. 

“About  a  year  ago,  many  news 
photographers  wanted  the  rule  I 
had  had  passed  changed,  so  we 
got  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  to  have  a  debate.  There  I 
gave  all  my  arguments  opposed 
to  the  changing  of  this  rule. 

“You’ve  got  to  realize  that  to 
have  a  dignifled  courtroom  is  a 
very  difficult  thing.  You  have 
publicity  seekers  who  would  lie 
their  heads  off  to  get  their  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  papers,  and  you 
have  diffident  people  who  would 
shy  away  as  witnesses. 

"The  testimony  of  the  witnes¬ 
ses,  in  other  words,  would  be  in¬ 
fluenced. 

“I  hope  you  can  get  over  the 
fact  that  there  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  between  tak¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  witness  in  the 
chair  and  a  witness  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  courtroom  ” 

He  explained  that  in  nls  opin¬ 
ion  the  courtroom  witness  is  too 
apt  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule. 
This  could  be  done,  he  said,  by 
publishing  pictures  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  unfavorable  poses:  grim¬ 
aces,  awkward  gestures,  closed 
eyes. 

“In  the  long  run,”  he  said, 
“it  will  affect  the  testimony  that 
people  will  or  will  not  give,  and 
will  distort  the  truth  in  the  one 
case  and  cause  people  to  withold 
it  in  the  other.” 

The  noise  ana  confusion,  he 
added,  are  the  smallest  points  in 
the  matter  of  photographers 
working  in  the  courtroom.  “The 
effect  on  dignity  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  is  the  real 
concern,”  he  said. 

Picture  with  a  Punch 
DETLEF  ENGEL  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  took  a  picture 
( see  cut )  last  week  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  considered  its 
Wirephoto  of  the  Week.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  widely  serviced. 

Detlef  tells  how  it  was  made: 

“Donald  J.  Biddle  allegedly 
shot  an  L.  A.  cab  driver,  Sam 
Laurie,  in  the  neck  during  a 
holdup  attempt  on  lonely  Frank¬ 
lin  Canyon  drive,  in  Beverly 
Hills. 

“Later  the  alleged  bandit  was 
caught,  and  Laurie  was  brought 
to  the  Beverly  Hills  police  sta¬ 
tion  to  identify  him.  All  the 
local  papers  covered  as  the  cab¬ 
bie  was  taken  into  the  detective 
bureau. 

“I  had  a  hunch  the  cabbie,  a 
tough  little  customer,  might  pop 
off  or  point  at  the  suspect.  The 
other  photographers  shot  as  the 
two  neared  each  other,  but  I 
waited,  acting  on  that  hunch. 

“I  kept  my  camera  trained  on 
the  two,  watching  the  cabbie’s 
face.  I  could  see  him  getting 
sore.  Suddenly  I  saw  his  fist 


Punch  of  the  Week — by  Detlef 
Engel  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 


clench,  and  I  knew  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  swing.  As  he  did  I 
squeezed  the  trigger. 

“I  was  lucky  and  timed  the 
shot  just  right.  Shooting  at 
1 /200th,  the  flying  fist  was  blur¬ 
red,  but  not  too  much.  The  sus¬ 
pect  went  down,  minus  several 
teeth.  The  other  photographers 
missed  the  picture.” 

Detlef  joined  the  Mirror  last 
October  and  has  since  been  on 
general  assignment. 

$15,000  Out  of  $60,000 

STAFFERS  of  various  newspa¬ 
pers  won  approximately  $15,- 
000  of  the  $60,000  offered  in 
Popular  Photography’s  picture 
contest.  Big  winner  was  A.  Au¬ 
brey  Bodine  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  Sunday  magazine, 
who  received  top  prize  of  a  $5.- 
000  U.  S.  Saving  Bond.  His 
picture  was  titled  “Oyster 
Dredging  in  the  Choptank”  and 
shows  fishermen  pulling  up  a  net 
over  the  side  of  a  small  boat. 
The  men  are  silhouetted  against 
a  murky  sky. 

He  also  won  $100  for  three 
other  entries. 

Robert  F.  Kniesche,  also  of 
the  Sun,  got  a  $25  award;  and 
Irving  Haberman,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  recently-defunct 
New  York  Star,  took  four 
awards — for  a  total  of  $200. 
George  Miller  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  came  off  with 
$175  for  three  pictures. 

Other  winners:  Barney  Cow¬ 
herd,  Louisville  (Ky).  Courier 
Journal  &  Times  —  $100:  Bob 
Long,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune  —  $100  in  color 
class;  Michael  Converse,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Herald 
&  News — $50. 

And:  John  Faber,  photo  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News  &  Age  Herald — $50;  and 
George  H.  Hill,  former  New 
England  manager  for  N.  Y. 
Times-Wide  World — three  prizes 
totaling  $200.  Other  ex-news 
photographers  also  received 
prizes. 

Caught  in  the  Act 
A  CERTAIN  South  Bend,  Ind., 

safecracker  will  be  more  care¬ 
ful  the  next  time  Leo  Napieral- 
ski  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  is  around. 

It  seems  that  a  passerby  no- 
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ticed  tne  yegg  at  work  in  a  ci¬ 
gar  store  in  that  city.  He  phoned 
the  police,  who  soon  had  the 
place  surrounded. 

Napieralski,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  police,  maneuver^ 
around  until  he  got  a  picture  of 
the  safecracker  s  capture  just  as 
he  tried  to  escape  through  one 
of  the  entrances. 

The  Tribune  staffer  said  later 
that  the  explosion  of  his  bulb 
frightened  the  culprit  who  ap¬ 
parently  had  expected  to  be 
shot  with  something  more 
lethal. 

Cautious  Cunningham 

DON  CUNNINGHAM  of  the 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  has  been  roughed  up  be¬ 
fore.  So  this  time  he  was  cau¬ 
tious. 

When  he  approached  the 
Jackson  county  building  to  take 
pictures  of  the  county  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention,  he  heard  hell 
taking  a  rollercoaster  ride. 
Which  is  to  say  that  the  dele 
gates  inside  were  battling,  oral¬ 
ly  and  otherwise. 

Don  entered  the  building  and 
found  the  building  manager 
phoning  for  police.  He  put  his 
camera  in  a  safe  place,  looked 
around,  decided  it  was  safe  to  go 
get  his  camera.  He  did,  and 
finally  made  some  good  action 
shots. 

Why  so  cautious?  When  was 
he  roughed  up  before?  Don  re¬ 
members  well.  It  was  last  sum¬ 
mer  during  a  strike  at  the  Aero- 
quip  Corp.,  in  Jackson.  There 
he  was  pushed  around,  lost  his 
film  and  had  his  camera  dam¬ 
aged. 

Shutter  Shorts 

ALMOST  2,500  pictures  from 

590  photographers  have  been 
entered  in  the  sixth  annual 
“News  Pictures  of  the  Year" 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  May. 

E.  H.  Timm,  Wausau  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Wisconsin  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn. 

Harold  Ballantine  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont. )  Spectator  has  won 
the  first  picture-of-the-month 
award  offered  by  Canadian 
Press.  The  picture  shows  a 
boxer  pup  nuzzling  a  budgerigar 
(parrakeet)  on  his  paw, 

■ 

New  Mexico  A-Town 
Gets  New  Weekly 

Los  Alamos,  N.  M.  —  The 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  two  New  Mexico 
weeklies,  has  added  a  third,  the 
Los  Alamos  Skyliner. 

The  Santa  Fe  firm  headed  by 
Richard  Bokum  prints  the  Sky- 
liner  for  residents  of  the  atomic 
energy  project  30  miles  from 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  a  companion  of 
Bokum’s  Santa  Fe  News  and 
Espanola  Valley  News. 

Oscar  E.  Lowrey  won  a  $1,000 
prize  for  naming  the  new  paper. 
He  got  the  money  in  bags  of 
silver  dollars. 

Los  Alamos  also  Is  served  by 
a  special  edition  of  the  daily 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Labor  Has  Its  Say  Daily 
In  West  Virginia  Paper 

By  B.  J.  Killeen,  Jr. 


With  the 

KELLOGG 


KEYBOARD* 


The  Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  makes  line-cast  ma¬ 
chine  composition  practically  identical  with  type- 
'writing^and  just  as  eas^  Users  say  it’s  the  most 
significant  composing  room  development  in  many 


Its  standard  typewriter  key  arrangement  gives  the 
operatorlfull  use  of  both  hands  across  the  entir? 


keyboard.jNo^left-hand|load — one  of  the  principal 


causes  "oT  errors  and  fatigue^ Reduces  the  number 
^  keys  from  90  to  just  44.^With  work  distributed 
evenly  between  both  hands  and  just  half  as  many 
keys  to  use,  operators  turn  out  better  work,  with 
fewer  errors,! Tt  lower  composition  costs^.  .  .  For 
early  delivery,  order  now.  Write  for  new  Bulletin 
and  literature. 


Locates  directly  over  the  composing  ma¬ 
chine  keyboard.  Through  solenoid  oper¬ 
ated  plungers,  a  single  Type-O-Writer 
Key  operates  lower  case,  cap  and  small 
cap  keys  on  the  composing  machine. 
Shifts  like  a  typewriter.  Fits  Linotype 
and  Intertype  machines.  Installs  with  a 
screw  driver. 


•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  advarfisers,  advartis- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  ir 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 
If  you  are  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  are  intarastad 
in  these  territories  read 
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Little  Levers  and  Knobs 

that  do  Big  Jobs  on  an  IN  I  tzK  I  Y PE  Lim^-Composinq  Machine 


At  the  (tip  ol  a  lever  or  the  touch  ol  a  knot),  things  lyegin  to  happen 
on  an  Intertype  line-composing  machine  .  .  .  automatic  actions  that 
save  a  lot  of  waiting  time  and  extra  work.  Here  are  three  examples: 


Wlien  copy  calls  for  mixed  composi- 
tioi).  iiirtls  from  adjatenl  main  or  side 
mat(a/iiies  assemhie  at  tlie  Hip  of  tlie 
Nlixer  Sliifl  nver.  No  cranking  . .  . 
no  wailing  for  matrices  to  distribute. 


.\  loin  It  on  llie  lonirol  knob  ol  (be 
Inlerlype  .'\iilospa(  er  is  all  you  ne«'<l 
do  to  quad  left,  right  or  center.  Tber«- 
is  no  fiiiid>ling  ...  no  fussing  .  .  .  n<i 
transferring  of  ((uads  and  spacebands. 


Selling  llie  simple  little  lever  on  tlie 
No-Turn  .\nlosbift  permits  ibe  oper- 
<ilor  to  cliange  from  one  magar.inr 
position  to  anotber  ...  automatically. 
.No  tiresome  cranking,  no  lost  motion. 


These  important  developments  —  and  many  others  —  are  the  result  of 
Intertype  s  continuous  far-sijjhted  research  projjram.  C^ur  engineers 
are  constantly  searchinjj  for  new  w’ays  to  eliminate  manual  motions, 
ease  the  operator’s  task,  increase  production,  simplify  maintenance. 
It  all  adds  up  to  greater  composing  room  efliciency  for  you. 


LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE 

INTERTYPE* 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Carroll  Daily  Times  Herald 

tblMilisu  Cl«iin  Complete  Victory  At  Suchow 
OuoM  Service  Mov  25 


MIDLAND  DAILY  NEWS  .. 

Smith,  Nicholson  Cleared 

West  Blemes  Recis  Foe  BoHm  Qtsis***^*^ 
Htfh  WifWt  €*W  OaHYt  Stete  r  ~r  ' 


1<(M  111  sn  u  I’osi  lU  1 1 1  ii\ 

West  Wants  U.N.  Action  on  Berlin 

NolionolUti  Claim  Virlofy  at  Suthaa  Tt!!rT. j u  ^ \'l 


APPLE  JON  POST • CRESC ENJ 

jrr  No  Talks  With  Russians  Until 
nVBtodcode  Ends,  Truman  Soys 


A— Carroll  (la.)  Daily  Times  Herald. 
Up  to  5,000  Circulation. 

25  Typography 
Awards  Listed 

Winners  in  the  10th  annual 
typography  contest  sponsored 
by  Northwestern  University 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
journalistic  fraternity,  for  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  are  to 
be  announced  at  the  Inland’s 
mid-winter  meeting  Feb.  14  at 
Chicago. 

Awards  to  25  fapars 

'  *  Prof.  Albert  A.  Sutton  of  the 

>per  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
^,,inp  who  directed  the  contest,  will 
II  present  awards  to  the  following 
newspapers: 

CLASS  A  (Up  to  5,000  Circulation) : 
First  nace  —  Carroll  (la.)  Times 
Herald. 

Second  Place — IVebster  City  (la.) 

Third  Place — Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder. 
Honorable  Mention — Portage  (Wis.) 
Reaister  and  Democrat. 

Honorable  Mention  —  IPheaton  (111.) 
laumal. 

CLASS  B  (5,000  to  10,000  Cireula- 

im); 

First  Place — Midland  (Mich.)  Xeu’S. 
Second  Place — ll’aukesha  (W’i.s.)  Ffec- 
nan. 

Third  Place — Xewton  (la.)  .V<n>.t. 
Honorable  Mention — Winfield  (Kans.) 
Courwr. 

Honorable  Mention — Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  .Veri'.t. 

CL.iSS  C  (10,000  to  25,000  Cirenla- 
tun): 

First  Place — Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin. 

^ond  Place--  Kenosha  (’V\'is.)  Neses. 
Third  Place — Moline  (111.)  Dis^tch. 
Honorable  Mention — Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press. 

Honorable  Mention  —  East  St.  I.oiiis 
illl.  )Joumal. 

,CL.4SS  D  (25.000  to  75,000  Circula- 
bon): 

First  VUet  — Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
i’lscent. 

Second  Place — Madison  (Wi.s.)  State 
lonmal. 

Third  Place — Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 
Honorable  Mention — Jackson  (Mich.) 
Utuen  Patriot. 

Ill  Honorable  .Mention  —  Warren  (O.) 
Tnhne  Chronicle. 

^LASS  E  (Over  75,000  Circulation) : 
^Hst  Place— AErVn'ouibce  (Wis.)  Jonr- 


B — Midland  (Mich.)  News. 
5,000  to  10,000. 


Second  Place  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
T  ribune. 

Third  Place — St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 

Honor.able  .Mciiticm  —  Chicago  (111.) 
Daily  Xeu'S. 

Honorable  Mintioii — Duluth  (Minn.) 
.Vnrj  Tribune. 

A  total  of  111  newspapers 
were  entered  in  five  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  circulation, 
and  the  five  best  were  selected 
in  each  class.  The  panel  of 
judges  consisted  of  Burton 
Cherry,  director  of  design  and 
typography,  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.; 
CTeorge  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago 
editor,  Editor  &  Publisher;  and 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

The  Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
has  won  first  honors  in  Class  C 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
having  previously  taken  perma¬ 
nent  possession  of  the  SDX 
trophy  in  1948  as  a  three-time 
winner.  The  Rhinelander  ( Wis. ) 
News  won  first  honors  for  three 
consecutive  years  in  Class  A,  but 
has  not  entered  the  contest  for 
the  past  two  years. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Truman  Reiert*  BerfinTalb 
•cesr:  -  ,  -  UnlilRuaiwu  lit  Blockade 


E — Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
Over  75,000. 


C — Rochester  (Minn).  Post-Bulletin.  D — Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 
10,000  to  25,000  25,000  to  75,000 

Papers  (an  Improve  Inside 
Page  Makeup,  Says  Dean  Olson 


INLAND  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members’  newspapers  are 
"better  dressed’’  today  than  10 
years  ago  when  the  annual  typ¬ 
ography  contest  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed  and  publishers  were  sending 
their  papers  to  their  readers 
dressed  in  "overalls,”  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson,  Mi^ill  School 
of  Journalism,  declared  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  report  for  the  judges  in 
the  current  contest. 

All-cap  heads  and  “ugly 
truck-horse”  Gothic  types  have 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
upper  and  lower  case  heads  in 
clean-cut  Sans  Serif  and  Roman 
faces,  he  pointed  out.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking.  Inland  papers  in 
the  circulation  brackets  above 
5,000  have  made  their  editorial 
pages  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  entire  paper,  he  said. 

Con  fmprev*  laslda 

Discussing  in  particular  the 
typography  of  papers  under  5,- 
000  circulation.  Dean  Olson  em¬ 
phasized  that  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement  on  inside  pages 
of  smaller  dailies,  which  are 
prone  to  overcrowd  these  pages 
with  advertising.  He  advocated 
bolder  headline  treatment  on 
the  inside  pages. 

Editorial  pages  of  smaller 
dailies,  he  said,  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind  larger  papers  in  appear¬ 
ance.  many  of  the  former  being 
“dull,  gray,  forbidding  pages.” 
He  specifically  suggested  that 
papers  depart  from  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  running  the  masthead  on 
top  of  the  editorial  page.  "You 
kill  the  best  spot  in  the  page 
with  the  deadest  thing  you  could 
put  there,”  said  Olson.  “Drop 
it  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  your 
columns  and  instead  play  your 
lead  editorial  under  a  good  dis¬ 
play  nead.” 

Directing  his  report  to  papers 
In  Class  A,  Dean  Olson  told  why 


the  judges  gave  awards  m  the 
winners  in  that  division,  seating 
in  part: 

“1.  Good  typography.  Ten 
years  ago  the  winners  in  this 
class  were  among  the  few  stand¬ 
outs  of  that  day.  So  many  of 
our  papers  were  still  .sending 
their  papers  out  to  their  readers 
dress^  in  overalls.  In  10  years 
most  of  our  Inland  papers  have 
taken  steps  to  make  their  papers 
better  dressed,  more  interesting 
and  attractive  and  easier  for 
their  readers  to  read.  We  have 
made  tremendous  strides  for¬ 
ward  in  the  packaging  of  our 
product. 

“But  I  want  you  to  note  how 
all  of  these  winners  have  aban¬ 
doned  all-cap  heads  and  ugly 
truck-horse  (Gothic  types.  They 
are  using  upper  and  low^r  case 
heads  in  clean-cut  legible  and 
attractive  faces  that  really  dress 
up  their  papers.  The  new  Sans 
Serif  faces  seem  to  be  most 
popular  but  they  are  not  the 
only  answer.  Fine  old  clean- 
cut  Romans  such  as  Bodoni 
make  for  an  equally  attractive 
and  effective  dress. 

Oared  to  Exparlmeat 

"2.  I  think  one  thing  that 
appealed  to  us  among  these 
winners  was  that  they  had  dared 
to  experiment  with  their  front¬ 
page  makeup.  Instead  of  stick¬ 
ing  to  old  formal  patterns  they 
have  made  their  {xages  look 
livelier  and  more  interesting 
with  more  informal  makeup  and 
the  use  of  two,  three  and  four 
column  heads  employing  more 
horizontal  display  rather  than 
the  old  strictly  vertical  make¬ 
up.  They  have  thus  made  the 
whole  front  page,  the  bottom 
half  as  well  as  the  top,  look 
live  with  interesting  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  piidures. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


(Help  Yourself  to  Ingenious  Devices) 


so  sufficient.  The  compressed  air  is  added  at  the  point  where  thl 
)e-  is  then  turned  on.  The  air  ex-  gadget  is  fastened  to  the  w 
so  pands  the  rubber  sufficiently  so  elevator  vise  cap,  the  other  end 
nd  that  it  can  easily  and  quickly  of  the  spring  being  fastened  to 
slide  on  the  cam  roller.  The  the  wire  itself  about  an  inch 
is  slight  expansion  of  the  rubber  or  so  above.  This  furnishes  ten- 
an  and  the  providing  of  a  cushion  sion. 

>se  of  air  between  the  rubber  and  when  the  back  flapper  „ 
>p-  the  cam  roller  does  the  trick.  flapped  over  it  presses  on  the 
ie.  To  Eliminate  Half  a  Rib—  flattened  portion  of  the  wire 
When  casting  odd  em  measures  gadget  and  causes  it  to  extend 
as  on  the  Linotype  it  often  hap-  into  the  delivery  channel  suffi- 
ne  pens  that  half  a  rib  will  come  at  ciently  to  stop  any  mat  that 
the  end  of  a  line.  In  use  this  has  jumped  up  while  being  ^ent 
in  rib  breaks  off  and  is  a  nuisance,  to  the  delivery  channel  by  the 
j®  To  prevent  this,  J,  C.  Beden-  assembly  elevator.  With  tne  ar- 
baugh,  foreman  in  the  shop  of  end  of  the  wire  stopping  the 
the  Williams  Printing  Co.,  Spar-  line  of  mats  from  proceedinc 
‘V-  tanburg.  S.  C.,  takes  a  piece  of  the  operator  catches  it  and  ad- 
6-point  brass  column  rule  and  justs  the  mats. 

,ok  Pi®ce  just  long  b^^l  Casters  for  Chabs- 

tin  anough  to  fit  in  the  liner  at  the  ^  simple  matter  to  have  ball 
ed  casters  welded  to  the  legs  of  op- 

ter  hi  fho  erators’  chairs.  (See  cut).  0{ 

he  rniii  course  the  trick  can  only  be 

iiis  ?hto\o^hQf  enmifthi^cr  Standard  built  type- 

ite  ^L-h  hiiH  fho  setters’  chairs  having  metal  legs, 

ml  c  ti  ^  But  the  small  welder  s  f« 

^  pi6C6  to  proper  size  so  rharced  to  convert  unifainlv 
m  that  when  placed  at  the  end  of  S^^raping  Xirs  to  thfw 

’ee  ho  easily  handled  chairs,  is  actually 

roff^nf  flfo  oninmiVifio  investment  in  operator  com- 

Ii^d  fiSishll  ^e  en^where  he  ^®«gue  reduction, 

snipped  it.  That  gives  him  a 
small  piece  of  brass  column  rule 

This  he  puts  on  the  liner  to  fill  A 

■  up  the  space  where  the  half-rib  1 

H  would  come  and  locks  it  in  the  J 

H  mold. 

IJ  Passage  of  Mats — In  sending 

■H  up  the  assembly  elevator  on  /'JH 

a  Linotype,  it  is  sometimes  sent 
up  too  hard  with  the  result  that 
a_mat  t^o  ma^^^jumped^a 

Journal,  has  devised  a  gadget 

that  prevents  the  line  of  mats  Vm  lu  ^ 

from  continuing  on  if  one  has  p  j  |QBWm  fW  T 

®.“  been  jumped  up.  (See  cut).  "  / „gr  V, 


from  the  portable  compressor  The  gadget  consists  of  a  piece  The  Elrod  in  a  certain  news- 
is  inserted.  (See  cut).  o*  wire  about  an  ^ghth  of  an  paper  plant  was  operating  witi 

inch  in  diameter.  This  wire  is  ^  3Vt-pica  stroke.  The  superin- 
SWmMWLM  ■'  roughly  to  correspond  tendent  changed  this  toafive- 

iMgl#  T-^TL,.-.I1  6  to.  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  The  stroke,  and  increased  pre- 

continues  beyond  this  arc  Suction  between  40%  and  SO'l 
®-  ’  being  bent  at  with  the  longer  stroke  the 
inch  is  allowed  and  then  the  .  ticat  was  ns^, 

wire  is  bent  at  a  right-angle  i,  fiff 

but  also  at  right-angles  to  the  However,  to  ^cep  the  mo 

arc  part  of  the  wire.  The  end  getting  too  hot  because 

of  the  wire  opposite  from  the  longer  stroke,  the  njold  wM 
The  rubber  is  then  started  on  arc  portion  of  the  gadget  is  flat-  slightly  colder  by  running 

the  cam  roller,  even  as  little  as  tened  ever  so  slightly  so  that  water  through  It. 

6-point  on  the  cam  roiler  is  when  the  gadget  is  attached  to  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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To  overcome  this  weakness  in 
the  spring.  Frank  Cockrell, 
pressroom  foreman,  has  devised 
a  rubber  wedge  that  does  a 
perfect  job  of  adjusting  the 
pinch  rollers.  The  rubber  wedge 
is  made  from  a  piece  of  the 
rubber  used  on  the  cutter  blade. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

in  the  beautiful  and  ultra-efficient  New  Plant  of  the 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


"P-I"  proudly  refers  to  its  new  Scott  16-Unit  Press  as  “Miss 
Scott"  and  praises  it  for  its  smooth  performance,  for  its  color 
versatility  and  for  the  Good  Printing,  Good  Folding  and  Good 
Production  it  regularly  delivers. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


"P-I's"  new  plant  has  attracted  much  attention  from  Publishers 
and  Mechanical  Staffs  of  other  newspapers,  many  of  whom  have 
made  personal  inspection. 
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Hand  Spacing  Tip 
Ends  Sore  Fingers 

By  JOHN  H.  JANSSEN 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record 

A  friend  of  mine  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  operator.  He's  fast  and  he’s 
clean.  And  he's  competent  to 
handle  any  piece  of  copy.  But 
his  one  serious  drawback  is  an 
inclination  toward  nervous  haste 
at  the  keyboard. 

This  keyed  -  up  manner  of 
operating,  combined  with  his 
improper  method  of  plucking 
sharp-toothed  thin  spaces  from 
the  assembler  when  hand  spac¬ 
ing  lines,  has  the  tip  of  his  left 
index  finger  slashed  raw.  At 
times  it  becomes  too  painful. 
Then  he  alternates,  using  the 
third,  and  sometimes  the  fourth 
fingers. 

He  came  over  to  me  one  day 
complaining  about  his  sore  fin¬ 
ger  and  griped  about  all  the 
“damn  hand  spacing’’  he  had  to 
do.  Having  watched  him  at 
work  I  was  sure  that  I  knew 
the  solution  to  his  trouble. 

“Maybe  you  ought  to  try  an¬ 
other  method  of  hand  spacing 
your  lines,’’  I  suggested.  “If  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  at  least  give  that 
finger  a  chance  to  heal.’’ 

He  snorted.  “Another  method! 
Who’re  you  kiddin’?  Hand  spac¬ 
ing’s  hand  spacing.  And  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

“Not  quite.  There’s  more  to  it 
than  you  seem  to  realize.” 

He  was  interested  now. 

Assembling  a  loose  line  and 
then  running  down  the  required 
number  of  thin  spaces  I  began 
“plugging  out”  the  line.  He 
stepped  closer  and  leaned  over 
so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
assembler. 

Flicking  the  assembler  gate 
open,  I  picked  out  a  thin  space 
with  my  left  index  finger  and 
thumb.  “That’s  the  way  you  do 
it,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And  then,  one  at  a  time,  you 
jam  the  thin  spaces  next  to 
spacebands  until  you  have  the 
line  filled  out.  Right?” 

“Yeah,  go  on.” 

“Well,  it’s  quite  obvious  why 
your  finger  is  so  chewed  up, 
isn’t  it?  Yanking  thin  spaces  out 
of  the  assembler  one  at  a  time 
by  their  sharp  combination  teeth 
and  then  jamming  them  down 
next  to  spacebands  would  cut 
anybody’s  finger  to  ribbons. 
Especially  when  working  under 
the  nervous  tension  you  do.” 

He  sighed.  “You’re  right  on 
that  point.  What  do  you  sug¬ 
gest?” 

“Well,  to  begin  with,  your 
whole  hand  spacing  technique  is 
backwards.  Instead  of  using  only 
the  left  hand  while  the  right  lies 
idle,  you  should  hand  space  with 
both  hands  and  pick  the  thin 
spaces  from  the  assembler  in  a 
group — not  one  at  a  time.  And 
with  your  right  index  finger  and 
thumb.  Not  the  left! 

“Like  this.”  I  picked  the  en¬ 
tire  group  of  thin  spaces  from 
the  assembler,  holding  them 
lightly  with  my  right  index  fin¬ 


Hand  spacing  technique. 

ger  in  the  “V”  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  with  gentle  pressure 
towards  the  thumb  on  the  “ears” 
of  the  mats  while  giving  a  rein¬ 
forcing  support  with  the  side  of 
the  third  finger.  (See  cut.) 

“Notice  that  when  holding 
thin  spaces  in  a  group  like  this 
the  teeth  are  spread  evenly  over 
the  skin  of  the  right  index 
finger.  There’s  little  chance  of 
gouging  or  scraping  of  the  finger 
as  is  the  case  when  they’re  han¬ 
dled  individually. 

“Now,  with  the  left  thumb, 
press  the  forward  ear  of  the 
spaceband  to  the  left  while  at 
the  same  time  pressing  the  mats 
on  the  right  side  of  the  space- 
band  to  the  right.  This  prepares 
the  space  between  the  space- 
band  and  the  first  mat  of  a  word 
in  which  to  drop  a  thin  space 
from  the  ‘stack’  held  ready  in 
the  right  hand. 

“Proceed  in  this  manner  from 
the  star-wheel  end  of  the  line 
and  work  to  the  left.” 

“Say,”  he  beamed.  “That  looks 
okay.  But  what  about  wide 
lines?  Lines  that  would  require 
too  many  thin  spaces  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  picked  up  in  a  group?” 

“Just  proceed  in  the  same 
manner.  Only  pick  up  as  many 
as  can  be  easily  handled  After 
you  get  used  to  it  you’ll  be  able 
to  space  out  even  30-em  lines 
picking  the  thin  spaces  up  all  at 
once.  Or,  at  the  most,  dividing 
them  into  groups  of  two.” 

“Well,”  he  welled.  “I’m  sold. 
That’s  my  hand  spacing  tech¬ 
nique  from  now  on!” 

Humelsine  Dies 

Charles  E.  Humelsine,  68, 
plant  superintendent  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md. )  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail,  died 
Jan.  25.  An  employe  of  the 
company  for  53  years,  he  started 
his  career  as  a  carrierboy  for 
the  Mail. 
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Coil  Spring  Holder 
— A  lot  of  composing 
room  energy  that  is 
lost  in  nervous  frus¬ 
tration  can  be  salv¬ 
aged  and  put  to  more 
productive  (and  prof¬ 
itable  )  use  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  coil  spring 
pencil  holder  idea 
shown  in  the  photo. 

And  the  pencil  will 
always  be  handy  to 
the  operator  at  the 
machine.  Well,  it  will 
be — if  it’s  put  back  after  use. 

Simply  loosen  the  right-side 
keyboard  cover  screw.  Slip  the 
end  of  coil  spring — one  with 
diameter  slightly  larger  than 
average  pencil — under  the  screw 
head  and  tighten.  Lo!  A  handy 
pencil  holder! 

Slugs  Sticking  in  Mold — In 
the  plant  of  the  Niles  (O.) 
Times,  they  had  difficulty  in  the 
slugs  sticking  in  the  molds.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  care  used  in  oil¬ 
ing  the  felt  surface,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  stick.  Robert  Rebell, 
the  machinist,  removed  the  mold 
wiper  from  the  machine  and 
after  removing  the  wiper  felt 
facing,  drilled  four  holes  right 
through  the  wiper,  from  front 
to  back.  These  holes  were 
spaced  equally  distant  from  each 
other.  Then  the  felt  facing  was 
replaced.  The  four  holes  were 
then  filled  with  regular  machine 
oil. 

The  wiper  was  replaced  on 
the  machine  and  fastened  in 
place  with  a  cotter  pin.  Every 
two  weeks  oil  is  put  in  each  of 
these  four  holes.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  too  much  oil  in  the 
holes  and  consequently  on  the 
felt  facing  because  the  holes  act 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  oil  and 
prevent  too  much  going  to  the 
felt  facing. 

After  this  was  done  the  wiper 
kept  the  mold  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  before  and  prevented 
its  leading  up  so  much. 

Makes  Repairs  Easy  —  The 
straightline  arrangement  of  com¬ 
posing  machines  often  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  at  them  to  make 
repairs  without  disturbing  the 


Coil  spring  pencil  holder. 

operator  at  the  next  machine. 
TTiis  has  been  avoided  in  the 
plant  of  the  Cumberland  (Md) 
Times  News  by  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  worked  out  by  Cecil  Grim- 
shaw,  the  mechanic.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  placed  in  two 
vertical  rows,  at  a  60-degree 
angle. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  get  at 
all  parts  of  each  machine  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  operator  at 
the  next  machine.  In  addition, 
it  is  possible  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  stand  and  see  almost 
every  machine. 

Mitchell  Republic 
Has  New  Press 

The  Mitchell  (S.  D. )  Doily 
Republic  has  installed  a  new 
Ck>ss,  24-page  tubular  press, 
equipped  to  print  one  color  and 
black,  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment. 

Hale  Raber,  manager  of  the 
Republic,  said  the  press  will  be 
equipped  eventually  to  print  a 
second  color. 

Sues  for  $20,000 

James  J.  Henry,  pressman,  has 
filed  a  personal  injury  action  in 
circuit  court  for  $20,000  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.  for  d- 
leged  injuries  sustained  to  his 
left  hand  while  attempting  to 
thread  a  sheet  of  newsprint 
around  a  roller. 
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THOMAS  W.  HALL  Co 
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TORONTO 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO. 
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302  30<>  No.  Willow 
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LOS  ANGELES 

WOLFER'S  CAL.  PTRS.  SUPPLY 
409-411  E.  Pico  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
DON  STEWART  COMPANY 
441  Clay  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

SIS  525  Lafayette 

*^E^*C*.  PALMER  &  CO..  Ltd. 

2300  N.  W.  23rd  Street 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


No  Privafe  Offices 


in  San  Bernardino 


Dedication  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  ( Calif. )  Sun-Telegram’s 
new  $500,000  building,  housing 
a  new  64-page  press,  took  place 
with  Gov.  Earl  Warren  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  many  other  officials 
and  newspaper  publishers  par¬ 
ticipating.  Host  was  James  A. 
Guthrie,  editor  and  president. 
Among  the  first  to  congratulate 
him  were  Norman  Chandler, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Virgil 
Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

The  new  building  is  built  of 
concrete  and  steel,  with  glass 
used  liberally  throughout.  The 
two-story  structure  is  130  by 
200  feet.  The  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  occupy 
the  ground  floor,  with  compos¬ 
ing  and  pressroom  in  the  rear, 
and  the  editorial  department  Is 
on  the  second.  A  novel  feature 
is  that  private  offices  have  been 
eliminated,  the  executives  oc¬ 
cupying  desks  near  the  groups 
they  supervise. 

Guthrie  Joined  the  paper  a 
few  years  after  its  founding  in 
1894,  and  became  a  full-time 
reporter  in  1905.  He  became 
news  editor,  managing  editor 
and  then  president  in  1938  on 
the  death  of  R.  C.  Harbison. 

Sharing  Guthrie's  duties  as 
host  to  the  several  thousand 
well-wishers  at  the  dedication 
were  Ralph  W.  Davis,  managing 
editor  and  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  production;  Howard 
P.  Graham,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising;  Melvin  M. 
Sikes,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
credits,  and  E.  L.  Fleming,  vice- 
president  for  circulation.* 

The  new  home,  dedicated  to 
the  late  R.  C.  Harbison,  the 
Sun’s  editor  for  43  years,  pro¬ 
vides  35,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  building  was  designed  to 
withstand  earthquakes  and  has 
special  safeguards  against  en¬ 
croachment  of  artesian  wells, 
located  near  the  site.  The  two- 
story  portion  of  the  building, 
which  contains  the  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  is  supported  by  37 
bell-bottomed  caissons  of  con¬ 
crete.  Basement  walls  are  24 
inches  thick.  An  asphalt  mem¬ 
brane  runs  through  the  build¬ 
ing  center  and  part-way  up  the 
walls. 

The  composing  room  is  52  by 
110  feet,  providing  space  for  19 
printing  machines.  Eleven  al¬ 
ready  are  installed.  The  stereo¬ 
type  room  is  50  by  30  and  the 
76  by  30-foot  pressroom  con¬ 
tains  a  Goss  four-unit  press. 
The  73  by  33-foot  paper  storage 
space  can  house  130  tons  of 
newsprint  and  is  equipped  with 
a  monorail  which  extends  to  the 
receiving  dock  and  press  reels. 

Mailing  and  distribution  quar¬ 
ters  are  36  by  52  feet  and  in¬ 
clude  an  ink  tank  which  deliv¬ 
ers  directly  to  the  press.  This 
space  has  separate  rest  rooms, 
while  the  composing  room  fa¬ 
cilities  include  rest  rooms,  stall 
showers  and  locker  rooms. 


Parade  Acquires 
Phila.  Role  PlanI 


N»w  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  Building. 


Kansas  City  Slar 


Expansion  Delaiied 


Plans  for  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  the  publishing 
facilities  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  Co.  at  a  cost  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  were 
announced  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders. 

The  program  includes  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tele/isi-on  station. 

A  new  line  of  16  units  of 
Goss  Headliner  presses  lully 
equipped  for  color  wcrk  has 
been  ordered. 

Construction  now  is  under 
way  in  the  Star  building  on  the 
foundation  for  the  new  presses. 
Installation  will  begin  some 
time  after  April.  It  is  believed 
that  eight  units  will  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  by  July  and  the  .second 
group  of  eight  units  by  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Installation  will  be  done  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  twice- 
a-day  operations  to  publish  the 
evening  and  morning  editiun-s  of 
the  Star.  Installation  of  a  high¬ 
speed  comic  and  magazine  press 
will  follow  the  16  u.nits. 

The  high-speed  press  would 
make  it  possible  tor  the  Star  to 
establish  a  Sunday  magezino  in 
four  colors.  Plans  are  being 
studied  for  such  an  addition  to 
the  paper's  reader  service,  the 
thought  being  to  m.ake  it  a  local 
and  regional  magazine. 

The  composing  room  was  com¬ 
pletely  modernized  last  year, 
without  losing  an  hour  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

New  machinery  included  Lud- 
lows  and  Intertypes,  electric 
proof  presses,  mitering  ma¬ 


chines,  type  saws,  new  ad 
frames,  and  new  lighting.  New 
machinery  has  been  installed  in 
the  stereotype  room,  with  still 
more  on  order. 

During  the  last  year  the  Star 
puichased  additional  space  to 
get  elbow  room.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  is  being  used  now  for  tele¬ 
vision  experimentation.  It  will 
be  torn  down  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  modern  docks  installed 
to  facilitate  the  loading  of  the 
huge  fleet  of  trucks  which 
carry  the  papers  twice  a  day 
throughout  the  Kansas  City  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  Star  several  years  ago 
purchased  and  has  since  been 
operating  the  Flambeau  Paper 
Mill  at  Park  Falls.  Wis.  The 
Star  has  also  invested  $1,000,000 
in  a  new  newsprint  mill  at 
Goose  River,  near  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Complete  television  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  ordered  from 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
A  724-foot  tower  will  be  the 
highest  landmark  in  Kansas 
City. 


New  Jersey  Daily  Adds 
Engraving  PlanI 


The  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  has  under  con¬ 
struction  from  the  plans  of 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  an  enlargement 
of  its  plant.  This  consists  of  a 
rear  extension,  about  25  feet 
wide  and  over  100  feet  long,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  main  plant,  and 
matching  it  architecturally.  The 
ground  floor  is  for  additional 
newsprint  storage,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  for  photo  engraving. 


Parade  Magazine  will  be  able 
to  consolidate  its  more  th^n 
5,000,000-a-week  printing  order 
as  the  result  of  its  purchase  of 
the  rotogravure  plant  formerly 
used  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  according  to  Arthur  R 
Motley,  president. 

Parade  will  take  full  posse^ 
sion  in  September  and  some 
printing  will  be  done  in  the 
plant  in  March,  said  a  New  York 
spokesman. 

An  important  point  of  the 
transaction  is  that  the  Inquirer 
will  continue  for  a  long  term  to 
furnish  management  of  the  color 
operation  for  Parade.  All  others 
will  be  Parade  employes. 

The  Inquirer  and  Triangle 
Publications  ( Magazine  Divi¬ 
sion)  have  moved  into  the  new 
mechanical  plant,  began  during 
the  postwar  period  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  Inquirer,  announces 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  president 
of  Triangle  Publications. 

Parade  will  add  high  speed 
equipment  in  the  Philadelphia 
property  and  rearrange  the  press 
units  so  as  to  have  two  lines  of 
presses  with  a  capacity  of  from 
4.500,000  to  7,000,000  units.  The 
plant  now  has  a  capacity  of 
about  3,000,000  units. 

Acquisition  of  new  printing 
facilities,  said  the  New  York 
spokesman  for  Parade,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  because  of  demand 
from  readers  for  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  color  in  supplements. 

The  Inquirer's  new  plant  is 
said  by  management  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  printing  houses 
modern  science  can  produce.  It 
occupies  an  entire  city  square, 
separated  from  the  Inquirer 
Building  by  the  line  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  R.R.,  between  15th  and 
Broad  streets. 

The  old  plant  (Parade’s  new 
one)  is  east  of  Broad  street. 


CZ 


hinking  about  building? 


We  have  30  years'  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considering  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation 


Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

ARCHITECTS— ENGINEERS 
100  West  Monroe  leildlng  Chicago  3.  Illinois 


Room  For 

More! 


Monomelt  Rotary  Plate 
Shavers  shave  ’em  all  to  uni¬ 
form  thickness  for  good 
printing. 

WRITE  NOW  for  more  informatios. 


mONOmELT  CO.  Inc. 
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New  Zealand  Paper  Southern  Parley 
Tests  Wrapping  Devke  Scheduled  at  Tulsa 


the  deadest-looking,  most  for- 
On  Makeup  bidding  pages  In  the  entire  pa- 

”  per.  You  haven’t  any  chance  of 

continued  from  page  56  Influencing  people  unless  you 
can  get  them  to  stop  and  read 
what  you  have  to  say. 

“Three  years  ago  I  ‘gave  you 

heir  on  your  editorial  pages.  ,  - 

The  great  thrill  In  this  competl-  f"®  presses  has  been  de- 
tlon  was  to  see  how  many  of  veloped  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
our  Inland  papers  have  done  New  Zealand  Department  of 
something  about  it.  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 

“But  our  smaller  dailies  in  the 

Class  A  group  lag  a  bit  behind  The  machine  will  be  tested 
the  parade.  So  many  of  them  Tor  six  months  before  being 
still  use  the  old  narrow  editorial  marketed.  The  project  was 


"3.  These  winners  did  not  stop 
with  the  front  page.  So  many 
of  our  smaller  dailies  are  now 
turning  out  well  made  up  front 
pages  but  when  you  turn  inside 
it’s  like  walking  into  a  grave¬ 
yard.  Their  inside  pages  are 
dead.  And  that’s  not  playing 
fair  with  your  advertisers.  You 
Wt  allow  them  to  advertise 
on  the  front  page  and  yet  you 
don’t  display  your  news  on  in¬ 
side  pages  interestingly  enough 
to  create  reader  traffic  through 
these  inside  pages  where  you  do 
carry  your  advertising. 

'There  are  just  two  little  sim¬ 
ple  typographic  tricks  to  this. 

First,  instead  of  heading  your 
inside  columns  with  little  insig¬ 
nificant  12  and  14  point  heads 
that  make  your  news  columns 
look  insignificant  and  dull  and 
gray,  get  some  good  display — 30, 

24  and  IS  point  heads  at  the  top 
of  your  inside  columns.  Second, 
if  possible,  pyramid  your  adver¬ 
tising  on  inside  pages  to  the 
right,  to  leave  the  top  left  free 
for  interesting  news  display. 

"If  you  have  a  lot  of  small  ads 
on  a  page  and  have  to  use  the 
well-type  of  advertising  make¬ 
up,  don’t  build  your  left  hand 
pyramid  clear  to  the  top  of  col¬ 
umns  one  and  two.  That  upper 
left  hand  corner  is  where  the 
eyes  of  your  readers  enter  the 
page. 

■'Now  I  know  some  of  you 
are  going  to  say:  How  are  we 
going  to  do  that  these  days  with 
the  tight  papers  we  have  to 
run?’ 

Don't  Overlook  Reader 

“There’s  the  rub  and  I  know 
all  about  your  increased  costs 
and  your  shortage  of  newsprint 
and  your  desire  to  take  care  of 
the  volume  of  local  advertising 
you  have  been  getting. 

"But  there  is  a  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  in  this  newspaper 
business  as  there  is  in  many 
other  businesses  Our  circula¬ 
tion  managers  are  beginning  to 
tell  us  that  the  honeymoon  is 
over  as  far  as  circulation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Readers  are  beginning 
to  complain  that  there’s  no  news 
in  their  papers  anymore,  that 
their  local  paper  is  little  more 
than  a  shopping  news. 

“You  cannot  forget  this  read¬ 
er;  he’s  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  in  our  business.  If 
he  gets  to  the  point  where  he 
thinks  there’s  not  enough  news 
in  our  papers  to  be  worth  the 
nickel  he  puts  out  for  them,  look 
out!  ’That’s  why  this  inside 
makeup  is  important.  Even 
though  we  are  running  tight  pa¬ 
pers  let’s  make  the  news  part  of 
every  page  look  as  bright  and 
interesting  and  newsy  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Editorial  Pages  Better 

“1  Some  of  the  winners  in 
this  group  have  started  to  do 
something  about  their  editorial 
pages. 

“Typography  is  only  one  small 
element  in  the  makeup  of  our 
Pa^rs  but  sometimes  when  I 
look  at  some  of  our  editorial 
pages  I  wonder  why  any  reader 
would  ever  bother  to  stop  for 
anything  on  this  page.  TTiey  are 

j  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  12,  1949 


the  New  Plymouth  (N.  Z.)  ClArAA  ihiof  lllOC 
Tarankai  Daily  News.  JICICU  VlllCI  l/ICl 

,  ,,,  ,  (  ,1  Edward  H.  Brown.  61,  Chi- 

rjUffhllnC  in  IICP  cago  Tribune  superintendent  of 

III  UJv  stereotype  department,  died  Feb. 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  has  4.  in  Chicago.  He  began  work- 
a  Fairchild  engraver  as  part  of  ing  as  a  journeyman  stereotyper 
its  standard  equipment  in  daily  at  the  close  of  World  War  I  and 
use.  Other  Pennsylvania  news-  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
papers  now  using  this  equip-  the  Tribune  upon  the  death  of 
ment  include  the  Easton  Ex-  Robert  J.  Longmore  in  Septem- 
press,  Sayre  Evening  Times  and  ber,  1946.  He  completed  29 
Stroudsburg  Record.  years  with  the  Tribune  last  fall. 
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The  Elrod  Lead,  Slug, 
Rule  and  Base  Caster 
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The  Elrod 


Compositors  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  most 
efficiently  if  they  are  constantly  handicapped  by 
shortage  of  strip  material,  thereby  compelling  them 
to  "piece"  leads,  slugs  and  rule  borders,  and  to  use 
makeshifts  for  base,  or  for  blocking  out  forms.  This 
condition  is  chronic  in  many  plants,  and  is  reflected 
in  a  "what’s -the -use”  attitude  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
scientious  workmen. 

The  Elrod  is  a  single-purpose  machine  producing 
uniformly  high-quality  strip  material  ranging  from 
1-point  to  36-points  in  thickness,  which  in  every 
way  meets  today’s  exacting  printing  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Many  hundreds  of  satisfied  users  have  found  the 
Elrod  to  be  the  answer  to  their  strip  material  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  the  operating  cost  and  upkeep  are 
most  moderate. 


203S  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  HI. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Home-Made  Turtle 
Business  Thrives 

High  prices,  plus  indefinite 
delivery  dates  on  new  news¬ 
paper  turtles,  about  a  year  ago, 
prompted  the  publishers  of  the 
Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tribune  to  solve 
their  problem  by  designing  and 
having  manufactured  in  their 
own  home  town  a  turtle  that 
proved  so  satisfactory  and  inex¬ 
pensive  that  it  was  later  placed 
on  the  market.  It  is  now  in  use 
in  newspaper  plants,  both  large 
and  small,  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  union. 

The  Tribune  publishers,  Har¬ 
vey  F.  Laffoon  and  Alan  Brown¬ 
ing.  Jr.,  designed  their  own 
turtle  and  submitted  the  plans 
to  a  large  foundry  and  machine 
shop.  This  firm,  after  studying 
specifications,  quoted  a  price 
so  low  that  it  was  found  that 
the  turtles  could  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  to  other  news¬ 
paper  plants  at  a  price  far  lower 
than  any  comparable  turtle  on 
the  market. 

Accordingly,  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lishers  went  into  the  turtle  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  firm  name  of 
L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  naming  their 
product  the  “L.  &  B.  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Turtle.”  Ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  of  them  have 
been  delivered. 

The  L.  &  B.  Turtle  is  all-  ( 
metal  construction,  with  1%-  I 
inch  tublar  steel  legs,  heavy  | 
cast-iron,  machined  top,  and  is 
available  in  a  choice  of  casters. 
Legs  are  screwed  into  the  top 
for  complete  rigidity,  and  are 
firmly  secured  near  the  bottom 
by  a  heavy  cast-iron  “X”  brace. 

Four-inch  cast-iron  wheels 
with  IV^-inch  face,  mounted  in  t 
heavy  cast-iron  ball-bearing 
swivel  fork,  are  standard  equip-  s 
ment.  Five-inch  Darnell  Wheels  1 
in  ball-bearing  swivel  forks,  in  i 
both  steel  or  »*iiaoer  tires,  are 
optional  at  a  slightly  higher  cost.  I 

All  L.  &  B.  Turtles  are  manu-  I 
factured  to  height  specified  by 
the  customer,  and  are  so  made 
that  they  can  be  adjusted  one- 
half  inch  up  or  one-half  inch  > 
down  from  the  height  specified. 
No  deviation  is  made  in  the  top,  , 
which  is  23^  inches  by  28V4  j 
inches. 

Sacramento  Bee 
Buys  Building  Site 

Purchase  of  a  full-block  of 
downtown  property  as  a  site  for 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
and  affiliated  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  installations  is  announced 
by  McClatchy  Newspapers.  The 
tract  was  acquired  for  $275,000. 

There  is  not  sufficient  prop¬ 
erty  available  at  the  present  lo¬ 
cation  to  meet  expansion  plans. 
Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
said. 

First  move  will  be  construe-  i 
tion  of  a  building  to  house  the 
Bee’s  new  multi-color  Walter 
Scott  press.  Railroad  spur  track 
facilities  will  enable  newsprint 
delivery  direct  to  the  pressroom. 


Working  on  an  L  &  B  turtle. 

New  Building  Shown 
In  New  Nameplate 

The  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily 
Courier  has  moved  into  the  new 
building  in  which  the  new  16- 
page  Goss  Unitube  press  had  al¬ 
ready  been  erected.  Type  for 
the  first  edition  was  set  on  the 
new  Linotype,  also  previously 
installed  in  the  new  plant,  and 
on  the  three  old  Linotypes  at 
the  old  location  while  a  fourth 
machine  was  being  moved  from 
the  old  to  the  new  location. 

A  new  nameplate  with  a 
sketch  of  the  new  building  in 
the  background  appeared  on 
page  one. 

Freyermulh  Retires 

William  E.  Freyermuth,  70, 
make-up  man  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Janesville  (Wis. ) 
Daily  Gazette  for  the  past  25 
years,  and  associated  in  the 
printing  industry  for  53  years, 
retired  recently. 
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InstiluteSetsUp 
Engraving  lab' 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Institute 
of  Technology’s  School  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  is  setting 
up  a  photo-engraving  laboratory 
for  experimental  work  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  other  laboratories. 

The  new  unit  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  substantial  gift  from 
a  newspaper  and  loan  of  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  by  various 
manufacturers. 

Byron  G.  Culver,  supervisor 
of  the  printing  school,  said  the 
aim  of  the  new  laboratory  will 
be  to  test  use  of  new  metals  in 
engraving,  such  as  magnesium, 
and  new  methods  seeking  great¬ 
er  economy  in  the  process. 

Professional  engravers  have 
been  invited  to  use  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  experiments.  The  lab¬ 
oratory  will  have  some  of  the 
latest  equipment  available,  in¬ 
cluding  an  automatic  electronic 
engraver,  infra-red  stove,  filtered 
powder  cabinet,  etching  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  router  and  saw. 
An  adjoining  room  will  have  a 
complete  Photocast  laboratory. 

Ralph  Tufts,  at  present  an  in¬ 
structor  in  press  work,  will  have 
charge  of  the  new  laboratory. 

Culver  said  the  present  plan 
is  to  develop  the  program  of  the 
laboratory  gradually  and  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time  go  into  the 
color  field  extensively. 

The  RIT  printing  school, 
which  is  doing  some  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  offset  printing,  is 


planning  to  use  the  Sprit,  fort¬ 
nightly  student  publication,  as 
a  guinea  pig  in  testing  new 
methods,  costs  and  meeting  ac¬ 
tual  publishing  problems.  Later 
the  paper  will  become  a  weekly 
and  possibly  in  time  a  daily. 

Under  controlled  production 
conditions,  the  students  will  util¬ 
ize  all  known  methods  of  com¬ 
position  and  latest  developments 
in  preparation  of  material  for 
the  offset  process. 

Culver  said  there  are  now  at 
least  25  regular  newspapers  in 
the  country  printing  by  offset, 
and  the  method  offers  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  weeklies.  One  re¬ 
sult,  he  added,  could  be  greatly 
expanded  use  of  pictures,  which 
would  afford  special  advantages 
in  this  field. 

The  RIT  printing  school  now 
has  approximately  $SOO,0()0 
worth  of  equipment. 

Weekly  Adds  lo  Plant 

The  Broojelyn  (N.  Y.)  Weefcl]/ 
has  moved  into  a  two-story 
building,  with  plans  for  expand¬ 
ing  to  semi-weekly  in  April  and 
to  daily  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  Publisher  Sidney  Klass 
said  the  paper  was  installing  a 
rotary  press  and  two  new  com¬ 
posing  machines. 

Rotary  lor  Weekly 

The  Torrance  (Calif.)  Herald. 
weekly,  has  moved  Into  a  new 
two-story  building  and  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  32-page  Goss  rotary 
press  and  an  Elrod  rule-casting 
machine. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY-DUTY 

Newspaper  Turtles 


Are  Now  in  Use 
Coast  to  Coost 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

Any  Quantity 

Highest  Quality 
Lowest  Price 


Manufactured  to  exact  height  specified,  with  one- 
half  inch  adjustment  up  or  down.  All-metal  con¬ 
struction,  cast  iron  machined  top.  With  4-inch  metal 
wheels  in  heavy  cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork— 


$59.50 


F.O.B. 

ELKIN,  N.  C. 


Same  wheel  and  fork,  but  with  Durex  wheel  bearing . $63.60 

With  5-iiich  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bcar- 

imr  swivel  fork  . 

Kive-ineh  Darnell  (r.nme  as  above)  rubber  wheels  optional  at.  .$T4.60 
All  I*rices  F.O.B. — Write  for  Literature 
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equipment  review 


$4,000,000  Plant 
For  Hears!  Units 


With  a  capacity  of  6,000,000 
color  sections  weekly,  the  new 
$4,000,000  San  Francisco  print¬ 
ing  plant  of  American  Weekly, 

Inc.,  “consolidating  color  print¬ 
ing  operations  for  West  Coast 
Hearst  newspapers,”  is  now  in 
full  production. 

The  plant  was  designed  and 
laid  out  on  a  275'  by  125’  plot 
by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers 
of  New  York  in  collaboration 
vrith  and  under  the  direction  of 
John  J.  Shea,  general  produc¬ 
tion  director,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  General  contractor  was 
Clinton  Construction  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco. 

2  Presses  Installed 
Printing  capacity  can  be 
doubled,  as  the  printing  press¬ 
room  is  large  enough  for  four 
high-speed  color  presses.  Two 
are  currently  installed;  one  for 
the  American  Weekly  and  one 
for  Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly. 

The  printing  pressroom  has 
two-story  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  the  rig  room  located 
at  ground  level,  and  presses 
serviced  from  a  mezzanine. 

The  new  plant  is  located  at 
155  Townsend  Street,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  also  has  a  front 
on  Kings  Street,  where  there  is 
a  loading  dock  accommodating 
four  freight  cars.  Two  truck¬ 
loading  docks  are  located  on 
the  Townsend  side. 

Ink  Fed  Directly 
Adjacent  to  the  building  is 
an  ink  supply  room,  which  de¬ 
signers  believe  is  unique  in 
color  printing  systems  in  that 
ink  is  fed  directly  to  the  pres¬ 
ses.  The  supply  consists  of  10 
ink  tanks  with  a  total  capacity 
of  17,500  gallons.  All  tanks  are 
equipped  with  individual 
pumps,  and  each  is  on  the  pipe¬ 
line  to  the  presses. 

Besides  the  pressroom  are  a 
mailing  room,  13.000  square  feet: 
electrotype  foundry  and  stere¬ 
otype  room,  5,000  square  feet; 
makeready  room,  proof  room, 
display  lobby,  machine  shop, 
electric  shop,  accounting  and 
payroll  department,  manager’s 
office,  and  supplementary  rooms 
for  boilers  and  other  servicing. 

Maximum  section  printed  by 
the  plant  are  24-page  standard 
newspaper  sizes  or  64-page  tab¬ 
loid  sections. 

All  New  York  Divisions 
Now  in  One  Building 

•ALL  divisions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  and  Puck — the 
Comic  Weekly  are  now  located 
in  one  building  in  New  York 
City,  at  63  Vesey  Street,  an  op¬ 
eration  completed  in  January. 

Before  purchase  of  the  Vesey  a,—  .  , 

Street  building,  offices  of  the  n'TAA|o  fnr  Mglnv 

two  publications  were  located  IwUlv  lUI  liaillA 

m  various  other  Hearst  build-  William  J.  O’Toole  has  been 
ings  in  Manhattan.  appointed  assistant  western 

During  the  past  few  months,  manager  of  the  Matrix  Contrast 
mechanical  and  production  de-  Corp.  He  will  handle  Southern 
partments  took  over  the  first  California  sales  and  will  super- 
five  floors  of  the  structure.  vise  the  scheduling  of  service 

New  equipment  was  added  as  work  in  Matrix’s  Western  area. 


San  Francisco  plant  for  American  Weekly  and  Puck. 


A  Cincinnati,  O. — Delegates  to 

the  fouth  annual  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week  agreed 
there  is  "a  complete  lack  of 
understanding”  among  employes 
regarding  the  rising  costs  of 
newspaper  production.  They 
said  closer  relationship  between 
management  and  labor  should 
be  promoted. 

Leon  A.  Link,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  production  manager,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  first  session  on  per¬ 
sonnel  ever  conducted  by  the 
conference. 

These  officers  were  elected: 
William  R.  Coddington,  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent 
New  York  City  headquarters  of  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
American  Weekly  and  Puck.  president:  Lee  L.  E>oll,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind. )  Star,  first  vice- 
each  department  moved.  To  pro-  president;  Horace  H.  Parker, 
vide  editorial  color  photographs,  Richmond  ( Ind. )  Palladium 
a  special  studio  was  constructed  ^tem,  second  vicepresident;  Roy 
on  the  sixth  floor.  A.  Seitz,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 

Two  of  the  first  12  presses  third  vicepresident;  Edgar  Mc- 
ever  built  for  proving  color  en-  Carthy,  Milwaukee  _( Wis.)  Sen- 
gravings,  four  colors  simultan-  tinel,  fourth  vicepresident; 
eously,  were  installed  in  the  en-  Ernest  Scherer,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
graving  division,  management  News,  fifth  vicepresident;  A1  P. 
said.  Obert,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 

A  new  device  for  moulding  secretary  -  treasurer;  LeRoy 
electrotypes  was  developed  to  Coates,  Grand  Rapids^  (Mach.) 
add  to  the  quality  and  speed  in  Press;  Edward  J.  Griesmeyer, 
making  of  final  printing  plates.  Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer;  A.  W. 

On  the  roof  of  the  building  is  Barrow,  Indianapolis  Times,  and 
a  penthouse  restaurant  for  the  Henry  M.  Arbogast.  Milwaukee 
more  than  400  employes.  Journal,  directors. 
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Industrial  Relations 
Slays  on  Program 


The  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  continue 
the  Industrial  Relations  session 
at  the  annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  This  year’s  conference 
is  scheduled  June  6-8  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

A  high  spot  of  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  thorough  coverage 
of  newspapers’  plant  expansion 
and  construction,  says  Vernon 
R.  Spitaleri,  acting  manager  of 
the  Mechanical  Department. 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


LLSullebargerCo. 


11*  Folloa  St  •  538  S.  Guk  Si 

N«w  Yorh  Chicago 


WHICHEVER  IT  IS  .  .  .  WOOD 

HAS  THE  MACHINE  TO  DO 

THE  JOB  QUICKLY  AND  ACCURATELY 


'•’ENSIONP 


AUTOSHAV 


‘'“'"eodvamogesor, 

'■P'ws  milling  ofpocfc. 

accommodate  tension 

'ck-up  fingers. 
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Exempt  Paper  c'?lmoHng®''f' 

_  enue  for  the 

Fights  Tax 

On  Competitor  Schneider 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil- 
faukcc  Sentinel  was  not  among 
the  three  newspapers  singled  out 
as  targets  of  tax  legislation  in 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  last  The  only 
week;  however,  it  was  the  first  papers  have 
to  speak  out  editorially  in  de-  ans  is  to  gi 
nunciation  of  the  proposal.  Schneider  sai 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  raising  fund 
tax  of  one  half-cent  a  copy  on  rehabilitatioi 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Sen-  present  a  r  r 
tinel’s  competitor,  and  two  which  the  li 
Madison  newspapers.  Proceeds,  the  fund, 
estimated  at  $750,000  or  more  The  Capit; 
annually,  would  be  earmarked  tention  ot  th 
tor  rehabilitation  of  World  War  aimed  at  nev 
[I  veterans.  duced  at  the 

The  newspapers  are  not  men-  legislature  ai 
tinned  by  name,  but  the  language  "This  busii 
of  the  bill  makes  the  intention  timidate  the 
perfectly  clear.  It  specifies  that  penalize  it  f 
the  tax  would  apply  to  “every  half  of  the  p 
daily  newspaper  having  a  daily  stuff.”  the  a 
paid  circulation  of  250,000  or  ,  — 
more  and  published  in  a  city  of  ' 
the  first  class,  and  every  daily  i 
newspaper  published  in  a  city  of  : 
the  second  class  when  printed 
on  the  same  premises  with  one 
or  more  other  daily  newspapers, 
and  when  the  combined  daily  I 
circulation  of  all  newspapers  so  | 
published  exceeds  50,000.”  The 
circulation  of  the  daily  Sentinel 
is  less  than  250,000. 

The  Madison  papers  involved  i 
are  the  Capital  Times  and  Wis-  | 
consin  State  Journal,  which  re-  i 
cently  were  reorganized  as  a  i 
single  enterprise  as  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.  All  three  pa-  | 
pers  have  been  outspoken  in  i 
their  criticism  of  the  action  of  j 
the  legislature.  l 

“If  they  [the  sponsors]  are  re¬ 
taliating  for  something,”  said  the 
Sentinel  page  -  one  editorial, 
why  not  demand  a  tax  large  ! 
enough  to  put  those  papers  out 
af  business  entirely?  Maybe  that 
would  be  the  next  move,  not 
only  for  the  three  papers  in¬ 
volved  just  now  but  for  any 
paper  in  the  state  that  dared  to 
differ  with  these  men.  These 
men  would  then  have  the  dicta¬ 
torial  power  to  control  what  the 
citizens  might  read.”  j 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  editorial  con-  ! 
eludes,  “it  certainly  is  the  silly  I 
and  dangerous  season  out  in 
Hadison.” 

Revenue  Estimated 

The  bill’s  sponsors.  Sen.  Ever¬ 
ett  F.  LaFond,  Two  Rivers,  and 
Assemblyman  John  Schneider, 

Jr.,  a  Sheboygan  tavern  opera¬ 
tor,  estimated  the  measure  would 
oring  in  $750,000  to  $1,000,000 
annually. 

pie  newspapers  would  be  re- 
luired  to  report  their  daily  paid 
wculation  twice  a  year  and  the 
department  would  assess  the  tax 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
10  days. 

Schneider  said  this  bill  was 
designed  to  draw  revenue  from 
daily  newspapers  best  able  to 
pay  such  a  tax,  pointing  out 
wnaller  newspapers  should  not 
ae  penalized  b^ause  of  their 
snaller  earnings.  He  said  the 
s-me  held  true  for  weekly  news- 
PCers. 

Commenting  on  the  bill.  Sen. 

J^ond  declared : 

Certain  newspapers  are  vole- 

editor  &  P U  B  L I S  H  E R  for  February  12. 


ing  the  evils  of  lobbying  and 
clamoring  for  additional  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  state.  This  bill  will 
bring  the  liabilities  and  assets 
of  both  these  claims  into  cor¬ 
rect  focus.” 

Schneider  pointed  out  that 
utilities  and  luxuries  are  taxed, 
emphasizing  there  is  no  reason 
why  neswpapers  should  not  be 
assessed. 

“The  only  contribution  news¬ 
papers  have  made  to  the  Veter¬ 
ans  is  to  give  them  publicity,” 
Schneider  said.  “This  method  of 
raising  funds  for  the  veterans’ 
rehabilitation  is  better  than  the 
present  arrangement  under 
which  the  liquor  tax  goes  into 
the  fund.” 

The  Capital  Times  called  at¬ 
tention  ot  the  fact  that  two  bills 
aimed  at  newspapers  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  1947  session  of  the 
legislature  and  later  withdrawn. 

"This  business  of  trying  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  Capital  Times  and 
penalize  it  for  its  stand  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  public  interest  is  old 
stuff.”  the  editorial  stated. 


Federal  Guard 
At  St.  Paul's 
Shrine  Urged 

Washington — Sharing  the  be¬ 
lief  of  Dr.  W.  Harold  Weigle, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in 
Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  that  vandals 
who  damaged  22  gravestones 
there  recently  were  adults.  Rep. 
Ralph  W.  Gwinn  of  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  has  suggested  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 
guard  the  Bill  of  Rights  shrine. 

The  church  and  grounds  de¬ 
veloped  in  1665  was  designated 
by  the  Interior  Department  in 
1943  as  a  national  historic  site, 
identified  with  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger's  fight  for  press  freedom. 

Dr.  Weigle  said  the  vandalism 
was  the  ruthless  work  of 
adults  ” 

Rep.  Gwinn,  whose  congres¬ 
sional  district  embraces  East¬ 
chester,  declared: 

“In  Washington  we  hear  con¬ 


stantly  the  milling  feet  of  cer¬ 
tain  fanatical  and  frustrated 
people  who  hate  freedom  and 
all  of  the  symbols  held  precious 
by  a  free  society. 

“These  marchers  are  ruthless 
in  the  bitter  conflict  between 
their  ideas  of  compulsory  world 
statism  and  those  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom.  Knowing  them 
as  I  do,  and  taking  the  facts  of 
vandalism  in  St.  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard — for  the  second  time  in 
12  years — it  does  not  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  the  destruction  was  a 
mere  prank  of  children. 

“Since  these  documentary  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  faith  are  growing  more 
precious  with  time,  I  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  not  only  designate  the 
Church  and  grounds  at  St. 
Paul’s  as  a  historic  site  and 
land  mark,  but  that  it  be  taken 
over  and  guarded  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  if  agreeable  to  the  rec¬ 
tor  and  the  wardens,  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.” 


Sometimes  we  wish  AESOP 
worked  for  us! 


One  of  our  most  im- 
portant  year-end  tasks  ^ 
is  to  explain  to  our  D 
more  than  a  million  \l 
policyholders  just 
what  we  have  done 
with  their  money.  We  juNUuRQw 
feel  that  the  major 
problem  is  to  tell  the 
story  in  non-techni- 
cal,  layman’s  language.  —  - 

It  isn’t  easy  to  translate  auditors’ 
lingo  and  actuaries’  jargon  into 
plain  talk  that  all  our  policyholders 
can  understand.  But  even  without 
Aesop’s  help,  we  think  we  succeed 
ui  telling  our  story  of  financial 
progress  simply  and  readably  in 


our  annual  reports. 

They  are  written  in 
narrative  style  short 
U  and  concise  and  supple- 

r  mented  by  a  unique  state- 

Vl  ment  of  ojxjrations  which 

I  shows  clearly  what  makes  a 

1  life  insurance  company  tick. 

^  The  Mutual  Life  report 

for  19-48  which  will  be 
available  soon  follows  the 
same  simple  pattern.  We  are  send¬ 
ing  it  to  each  of  our  ixilicyholders, 
to  all  employees,  and  to  others  in¬ 
terested  in  The  Mutual  Life.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking,  ttx).  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  provides  a  clear  picture  of 
last  year’s  operations. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
34  NASSAU  STREET  ^  QV  '•  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 


State  Attacks 
Appraisal  of 
Cowles  Estate 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  In  a  suit 
brought  by  attorneys  for  the 
estate  of  the  late  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Judge  John  A.  Frater  of  Seattle 
has  ordered  a  reappraisal  of 
newspaper  corporation  stocks  in 
the  Cowles  estate,  including 
stock  of  Cowles  Publishing  Co., 
the  Chronicle  Co.  and  Spokane 
American  Engraving  Co. 

The  question  at  issue  was 
whether  valuations  in  an  option 
agreement  made  by  W.  H.  Cowles 
and  his  son,  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr., 
in  1943  are  a  fair  basis  for  ap* 
praising  the  value  of  newspaper 
and  other  stocks  for  state  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes. 

In  this  agreement,  the  elder 
Mr.  Cowles,  who  formed  the 
Spokesman  -  Review  from  two 
early-day  morning  papers  in 
1894  and  bought  the  Chronicle 
in  1897,  gave  his  sole  surviving 
son  an  option  to  buy  a  control¬ 
ling  stock  interest  in  his  news¬ 
paper  enterprises  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  company,  at  stated  valua¬ 
tions  if  the  option  was  taken  up 
by  1953  or  in  case  of  his  father’s 
earlier  death  within  one  year  of 
his  demise. 

Following  W.  H.  Cowles’  death, 
Jan.  15,  1946,  W.  B.  Hyde,  ac¬ 
countant,  with  Ernst  and  Ernst 
at  that  time,  and  a  Spokane  at¬ 
torney,  Lester  Edge,  made  an 
appraisal  based  on  values  set  in 
the  father  and  son  agreement  of 
three  years  before.  The  third 
appraiser,  Patrick  Henry  Win¬ 
ston,  representing  the  Washing¬ 
ton  state  tax  conunission,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  all  of  the 
valuations  set  in  the  option, 
whereupon  attorneys  for  the 
Cowles  estate  brought  legal  ac¬ 
tion  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

Associated  with  Winston  in  the 
suit  was  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  P.  Richard¬ 
son.  Richardson  maintained  the 
option  was  in  fact  made  “in  con¬ 
templation  of  death”  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  valuations  set  in  it 
were  not  a  correct  guide  for  tax 
appraisal  purposes. 

Attorney  A.  W.  Witherspoon 
testified  for  the  plaintiff  that  the 
option  was  not  conceived  to  re¬ 
duce  any  tax  liability  but  rather 
to  assure  that  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr., 
would  own  51%  of  the  stock  in 
the  three  companies  and  thus  as¬ 
sure  continued  control  of  man¬ 
agement  in  his  hands. 

Judge  Frater  ruled  that  while 
the  option  agreement  might  be 
binding  as  between  father  and 
son.  it  does  not  bind  the  “Sover¬ 
eign  State  of  Washington”  in 
assessing  the  inheritance  tax. 

A  human  interest  angle  in  the 
suit  is  the  fact  that  Patrick 
Henry  Winston,  state  appraiser, 
is  the  grandson  of  another  Win¬ 
ston  of  the  same  name  who  at 
one  time  was  part  owner  and 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Spo¬ 
kane  Falls  Review. 

■ 

This  Week'  in  Boston 

This  Week  Magazine  has 
opened  a  New  England  office  at 
420  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  In 
charge  is  Walter  W.  Blanchheld, 
on  the  sales  staff  since  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  founded  in  1935. 


Liquor  Advertising 
Would  Be  a  Crime 

Atlanta,  Ga. — ^A  bill  to  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  published  in 
Georgia  to  advertise  brandy, 
rum,  whisky  or  gin  has  been 
introduced  in  the  State  Senate. 
It  was  referred  to  the  temper- 
ance  committee. 

Court  Ruling  Forces 
2  Papers  to  Quit 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — A  recent  de¬ 
cision  by  the  New  Mexico  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  bitten  into 
New  Mexico  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  and  forced  two  weeklies 
to  suspend  publication. 

The  court  ruled  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  legal  notices  to  be 
published  in  both  the  Spanish 
and  English  languages.  A  single 
notice  in  English  now  is  all  that 
is  required. 

Soon  after  the  decision,  tlw 
Optic  Publishing  Co.,  of  Las 
Vegas,  announced  suspension  of 
two  Spanish-language  weeklies, 
the  San  Miguel  County  Star  and 
the  Mora  County  Star.  The 
company  said  the  suspensions 
were  made  because  of  antici¬ 
pated  revenue  loss. 

The  court’s  action  wiped  out 
an  old  law  requiring  that  dis 
trict  and  probate  court  notices 
be  printed  in  Spanish  if  any 
party  involved  had  a  Spanish 
surname.  New  Mexico  has  a 
large  Spanish-speaking  popula¬ 
tion,  but  the  trend  in  recent 
years  has  been  toward  a  bi¬ 
lingual  ability  among  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Wallace  Barnes,  editor  of  the 
Gallup  Independent,  said  the 
legislature  “should  abolish  also 
the  outmoded  requirements  for 
publication  o  f  constitutional 
amendments  and  printing  of  bal¬ 
lots  in  (wo  languages.” 

■ 

City  News  Bureau 
Gets  New  Quarters 

Chicago — City  News  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  cooperative  local 
news  gathering  association  oper¬ 
ated  by  Chicago’s  major  dailies, 
has  signed  a  20-year  lease  with 
188  Randolph  Tower  Building 
for  quarters  on  the  12th  floor. 

Work  will  begin  shortly  on 
the  job  of  installing  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  pneumatic  tube  terminal. 
The  tube  system,  known  as  City 
Press  Association,  operates  in 
more  than  14  miles  of  tunnels 
under  city  streets  to  member 
newspapers  and  other  clients. 

■ 

W.  G.  MacNaughton 
Paper  Expert,  Dies 

William  G.  MacNaughton,  75, 
noted  authority  on  paper  manu¬ 
facture,  died  Feb.  4  at  his  home 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Since  1936  he 
had  been  an  engineer  in  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

Mr.  MacNaughton  had  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  mills 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  was  a  co-worker  with  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty  in  southern 
pine  investigations  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex. 


Gov.  Bowles 
Presents  Budget 
Like  on  Adman 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Chester 
Bowles,  advertising  man  turned 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  pre¬ 
sented  his  first  budget  message 
to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Hartford  last  week  and  the  doc¬ 
ument  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  skilled  public  relations  job. 

It  was  done  in  the  manner  of 
a  major  corporation’s  annual  re¬ 
port  or  the  presentation  of  a 
new  product,  the  material  ex¬ 
pertly  organized,  the  reading 
matter  reduced  to  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  and  each  step  adroitly  illus¬ 
trated  with  eye-catching  graphs 
and  charts. 

As  a  result,  the  Governor’s 
proposals,  calling  for  the  great¬ 
est  expenditure  in  the  state’s 
histop^,  have  had  effective  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  public  before 
legislative  debate  and  action. 

Done  by  Expert  Staff 

The  Governor  put  a  staff  of 
researchers,  writers  and  artists 
on  the  job  some  weeks  ago  and 
the  progress  of  their  work  was 
successfully  guarded  up  to  the 
day  of  delivery.  Connecticut 
newspapermen  and  legislators, 
accustomed  to  dull,  endless  and 
almost  incomprehensible  budget 
texts  in  previous  years,  found  in 
their  hands  an  attractive  booklet 
in  which  all  phases  of  the  state’s 
finances  were  set  forth  in  one 
report  with  brief  summaries  and 
personalized  statements  of  pol¬ 
icy  that  would  have  endeared 
themselves  to  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch. 


All  papers  carried  extensive 
abstracts  and  those  in  the  larger 
cities  printed  the  full  text.  The 
New  Haven  Register  devoted 
489  column  inches  to  the  ma¬ 
terial,  setting  the  text  in  two- 
column  measure  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  11  principal  charts  and 
graphs  in  a  double-page  spread 

The  main  story,  written  by 
Carleton  B.  Clyma,  head  of  the 
Register's  Capitol  staff,  was  the 
lead  article  on  Page  One  under 
two  lines  of  eight-column  72- 
point  type. 

■ 

Agency  Evaluation 
Service  Expanded 

Having  concluded  its  first  full 
year  of  operation.  MacRann  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  advertising  con¬ 
sultants  who  specialize  in  the 
evaluation  of  agency  services 
and  talents,  announced  that  its 
copyrighted  agency  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  “The  A-B-C’s  of  Agency 
Service,”  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis  beginning  Feb.  1, 

The  subscription  price  will  ii^ 
elude  full  rights  to  the  use  of  Ue 
“A-B-C’s"  in  the  conduct  of  the 
advertiser's  business,  but  these 
rights  will  not  be  transferrable 
to  third  parties. 

“We  have  had  so  many  re¬ 
quests  for  help  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  advertising  agencies 
from  out-of-town  firms,”  ex¬ 
plained  Danied  G.  MacMllan 
founder  and  president  of  Mac¬ 
Rann  Associates,  “that  we  have 
determined  to  make  available  to 
advertisers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  the  same  form  which  we 
use  in  our  basic  investigation 
work  here  in  New  York.” 
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Profits  Produce  Jobs  and  Cioods 
At  Johns-Manville 


¥i\  1948  die  90tli  anniversary  year  of  our  Inisiness 
-*■  — Johns- Vlanville  sold  inillion  of  ^imkIs  to 

the  industries  and  the  piihlie  of  the  I  nited  States, 
(Canada  and  other  I'oiintries. 

The  eoinpany  made  a  profit  of  ><15^2  niillion.  Both 
sales  and  profits  Here  the  highest  in  our  history. 

The  average  J-M  employee  reeeived  about  in 

1948  as  eompared  nith  about  1^1.799  in  pre-nar  year 
|9t(f  nearly  twiee  as  iniieh. 

Uigh*»r  PagroUtt 

l^ay  rolls  in  19  f8  amounted  to  million  or  88 

rents  in  eaeh  dollar  of  sales  eompared  nith  ^'29*4  mil¬ 
lion  in  I9t9  or  82^5  rents. 

tt.OOO  \0>ir  •tohn 

e  had  8,999  more  employees  in  I9f8  than  in  1949 
hringing  total  employ  nient  to  20,090  men  and  Honien. 
Ameriean  eapitalisni  made  these  new  jobs  possible. 

0'apital  inrvMtnn»nt  iiouhit^d 

Mueh  id'  the  dilTerenee  in  sales,  payroll  and  prolil> 
sinee  1940  is  due  to  ea|>ital  invested. 

Since  V  -J  Day,  Johns- Vlanv ille  has  spent  more  than 
sSO  million  on  new  plants  and  other  expansion  pro¬ 
jects,  improvements  and  cost  reduction  measures.  In 
the  last  ten  years  ne  have  doubled  our  capital  invested 
in  the  business.  Our  capacity  to  produce  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

This  capital  came  in  part  from  the  11.800  stiM-k- 
holders  from  all  Halks  of  life  hIio  have  invested  their 
savings  in  Johns-Manville;  in  part  from  depreciation; 
in  part  from  money'  iNirroHed  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies  (representing  savings  of  the  people  invested  in 
insurance  {Milieies),  and  in  part  from  profits  put  hack 
into  the  business. 

ProtitH  aro  Netr4»Hnarg 

Profits  in  1948  amounted  to  8^  {o  I'ents  in  each  dollar 
of  sales.  In  J940  they  viere  9J^  cents  in  each  dollar 
of  sales. 

iVolits  provide  dividends.  Dividends  help  create 
savings.  Savings  and  industry's  profit  dollars  rein¬ 
vested  in  plants  and  equipment  jirodiice  new  jobs  as 
Hell  as  more  g«M>ds. 

in  1918  Johns-Vlanville  invested  about  three-fifths 
of  its  profits  to  create  more  jobs  in  the  company  and 
to  produce  more  giMtds  needed  by  industry  and  the 
public. 


That's  why  adequate  profits — the  <-ake  of  yeast 
nei-essary  to  make  a  capitalistic  loaf  «d‘  bread — are  so 
important  to  the  present  and  future  stability  of  the 
countrv  and  to  every  man.  Homan  and  child  iti  it. 

StorkhotderH  B0»neiit 

For  19  f9  stiM'kholders  rei’eived  ?'2^4  niillion  in  divi¬ 
dends  alMiiit  48%  earnings.  For  1948  they  received 
niillion  which  was  89%  of  earnings. 

Thus  plowed-back  earnings,  like  good  fertilizer  on 
giMid  soil,  create  enlarged  crops  of  new  jobs  for  new 
generations  of  workers,  more  gooils  for  industry  and 
the  public  and  more  ilividends  for  st<M-kholders. 

TaxfH  *"-- 

In  |9fU  Johns-Manv ille's  taxes  wcr«-  niillion. 

In  1918  they  v\ere  •''12^}  million. 

•/-.ff'M  Annual  SlatvmfnI 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  Johns-Manv  ille’s  annual 
statement  for  the  year  1918:* 

'Dir  VI.  INCDMK . sl78^  million 

For  all  costs  (except  as  shown  lielow).  79*4  million 
To  employees  for  salaries  &  wages.  .  .  .S  66  million 

To  government  for  taxes . $  12%  million 

'I'o  stiM'kholders  in  dividends . $  6  niillion 

Reinvested  in  the  business . 9*/^  million 

I',  \Ki\IN(»S  AFTKK  T4XKS  were  1S,'>.22  per 
share  of  common  stock. 

'I'WFS  wen'  equivalent  to  :s1.8.t  pi-r  share 
of  common  stiM'k. 


We  in  Johns-Manville  are  proud  of  our  record  id 
service  to  the  public  during  our  99  years  in  business. 
We  pledge  our  every  effort  to  continue  to  be  alert  to 
the  needs  of  our  I'listomers.  our  emplovees  and  our 
stoi'kbolders. 


(Jhairnuiii  of  the  Hininl 
Johns-Manv  ille  (lorporation 

*Those  ilosiriiifi  inoro  romplvtv  injonnution  should  rtfor  to  a  book¬ 
let  containinf’  the  formal  Annual  Report  to  Stoehludders  tehich 
ice  irill  be  glad  to  furnish  on  request.  Address:  Johns-Manville 
Cor/toration,  22  I  '.nst  lUth  Street,  Aeic  York  Ih,  A'.  T. 
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18  Will  Participate 
In  Seminar  for  MEs 


INCFD  Names  14  Legal  Ad  Group 

To  Advisory  Board  Gets  $8,000  Rebate 

Membership  of  its  Technical  Los  Angeles  —  One  hundred 
Advisory  Board  was  announced  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
this  week  by  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  Inc., 
»,  ,,  ^  which  handles  legal  advertising 

and  public  notice  business  with 
local  governmental  agencies, 
have  received  a  20%  rebate  of 
$8,000  in  commissions  for  1948. 
H.  A.  Lawson,  publisher  of 
San  the  Eagle  Rock  Sentinel  and 
president  of  the  bureau,  pointed 
out  at  the  15th  annual  meeting 
that  the  rebate  payment  was  the 
third  successive  one  and  was 
made  possible  by  growh  of  the 
association’s  volume  of  public 
notice  and  legal  advertising 
business,  now  more  than  $300,* 
000  a  year.  The  1948  volume 
totaled  $268,856. 


THE  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  will 
open  its  third  Seminar  for  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  and  News  Editors 
on  Monday,  Feb.  14,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  18  news  executives 
from  15  states.  The  sessions 
will  last  three  weeks. 

With  this  seminar,  the  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  newspaper  men  at 
the  Institute  in  two  and  a  half 
years  will  reach  342. 

The  Seminar  for  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  news  editors  will  be 
followed  by  one  for  city  editors 
opening  April  11.  Deadline  for 
nominations  is  Feb.  28.  The  final  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News. 
seminar  of  the  current  program  R  Craig  Shuptrine,  news  edi- 
will  be  one  on  women  s  pages  tor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
opening  June  6.  cial  Appeal. 

The  members  of  the  ME-NE  Paul  L.  Smith,  managing  edi- 
seminar  will  be:  tor,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

A.  C.  Baker,  news  editor,  Hugh  F.  Walker,  news  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot.  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Fred  W.  Burgner,  managing  Dean  C.  Wilder,  assistant 
editor  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  managing  editor,  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Times.  Press. 

Arnold  Burnett,  managing  The  program  will  vary  con- 
editor,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal.  siderably  from  previous  pro- 
James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  assistant  grams  held  for  news  executives, 
news  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  New  material  wil,  be  oflered  in 
News.  sessions  on  methods  of  reducing 

William  J.  Foote,  assistant  errors,  on  methods  of  improving 
managing  editor,  Hartford  sports  pages,  and  on  encroach- 
( Conn. )  Courant.  ment  by  public  officials  on  free- 

PuRSER  Hewitt,  managing  edi-  dom  of  the  press, 
tor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-  Other  subjects  will  include  the 
Ledger.  social  responsibilities  of  the 

William  F.  Holland,  Worces-  press,  the  effects  of  television 
ter  (Mass.)  Gazette.  and  radio  on  newspapers,  new 

Thomas  F.  Hook,  news  editor,  methods  of  production,  what  a 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News.  news  executive  should  know 

Carl  Jenkins,  news  editor,  about  the  mechanical  depart- 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho-  ments  of  his  paper,  hiring  and 
man.  training  reporters  and  copy  read- 

Glenn  C.  Kendall,  news  edi-  ers,  public  interest  in  various 
to,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  types  of  news,  methods  of  im- 
Journal.  proving  business  and  financial 

J.  Raymond  Long,  managing  news,  methods  of  improving  la- 
editor,  Newport  News  (Va.)  bor  news,  women’s  interests, 
Times-Herald.  women's  pages,  articles  of  criti- 

Delmar  a.  Milne,  assistant  cism,  atomic  energy,  coverage  of 
managing  editor.  Providence  ( R.  science,  clear  writing,  selection 
I.)  Journal.  and  reproduction  of  photographs, 

Bart  Richards,  assistant  city  the  relation  of  city  editors  with 
editor.  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  other  news  executives  and  the 
Hal  Sayles,  managing  editor,  laws  of  libel  and  contempt. 


Newsp^er  (Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers.  Chairman  is  W. 
R.  Hays  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times. 
Others  are: 

H.  a.  Allen,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer;  L.  A.  Denny,  T 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle; 
F.  T.  Hodgdon,  Jr.,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Plain  Dealer;  R.  P.  Hunter, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News;  C.  T. 
Koester,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune;  S.  A.  McAdams, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan;  A.  G.  Muir,  Hamilton 
(Ont. )  Spectator;  G.  S.  Phillips, 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post;  W.  J. 
Poch,  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican;  R.  M.  Sherwood,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  R.  N.  Walden, 
South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune; 
H.  H.  Weinstock,  New  York 
Times;  J.  W.  West,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

The  board  creates  uniform  ac¬ 
counting  forms;  answers  mem¬ 
bers’  questions;  sets  up  newspa¬ 
per  accounting  terminology,  etc. 


Walker 


Wilder 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads 


REACH  LIVE  PROSPECTS 
WITH  YOUR  JOB  OFFER 


Ri-ac-hinir  live  pro8pect.s  wit)i  your  job  offer  is  no  problem  with  EDITOB 
&  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads.  Tliese  speedy,  inexpensive  messengers 
hit  home  because  they’re  on  the  “Must”  reading  list  of  both  unemployed 
job-seekers  and  belter-opportunity  hunters  among  the  already  employed. 


Let  them  save  you  time  and  trouble  filling  vacancies  in  your  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Circulation.  Business.  Editorial,  and  Mechanical  departments.  Phone 
or  send  a  Help  WanUti  Ad  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  without  delay. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Timas  Tewar 


Tal:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Infant  Industries  -Uw  CnJand  •Stuli 


Although  Xew  England  is  the  oldest  manufac¬ 
turing  region  in  the  Imited  States,  it  still  spawns 
many  new  industries  every  year.  For  instance,  in 
1947,  400  new  manufacturing  firms  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  England,  providing  employment  for 
12,700  workers.  Of  this  total,  803  were  new  busi¬ 
nesses  and  seven  were  branch  i)lants  established  by 
out-of-region  firms. 

Its  inherent  vitality  and  resourcefulness  keep 
New  England  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  stable 
markets  in  the  country — a  market  where  retail 
sales  per  square  mile  are  jour  times  greater  than 
the  rest  of  the  Ignited  States. 

The  way  to  sell  this  market  is  through  New 
England’s  network  of  sturdy,  eagerly-read  news- 
pajiers,  with  their  8,()07,801  cov’erage  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  2,201,421  occupied  dwellings. 


ii!  HI  11,  n  n"iTTinFT' 


=  g  IS  m  s  '.Hi  _ 

^  s  -  n™. 


.■In  industrial  statistician  was  asked  the 
number  of  small  industries  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  His  answer  was: — "your  map 
would  shotv  dots  for  practieally  every 
city,  tenon  and  hamlet,  and  each  dot 
might  represent  many  thriving  smaller 
plants.  That's  the  check  up  for  all  six 
States.  Two  or  three  little  fellows, 
grouped  ...  a  single  inconspicuous 
building,  all  vital  to  HUGE  industries 
and  American  progress.  Some  of  them 
grow  to  giants.’’ 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nawi  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner 
(E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS — Beverly  Times  (E),  Boston 
Globe  (MBE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston  Post 
(M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  &  Ameri¬ 
can  (MBE),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  t  Times  (E),  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald 
News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (M&E)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New 
Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams  Tran¬ 


script  (E).  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E).  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  (MSE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  iSLANO— West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E), 
Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post  (S).  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MftE), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  New 
Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MSE),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  S  American  (MSE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MSS), 
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Publisher  Tells  Story 
Of  Madison  Change 


By  Don  Anderson 

Publisher,  Wisconsin  State  Journal 


MADISON,  Wis.  —  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  city  of  100,000, 
which  hasn’t  had  a  morning 
newspaper  for  28  years,  sudden¬ 
ly  gets  one? 

Also,  what  happens  when  a 
newspaper,  an  afternoon  publi¬ 
cation  for  97  years,  suddenly 
shifts  into  the  morning  field? 

'Lots  oi  Things' 

It  happened  here  on  Feb.  1. 
Both  city  and  newspaper  have 
been  busy  with  these  questions 
ever  since.  At  this  point  the 
answer  is  a  simple  one: 

“Lots  of  things — and  most  of 
them  good.” 

Before  the  first  of  this  month, 
Madison  had  two  afternoon,  two 
Sunday  morning  papers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  plants.  In  Novem¬ 
ber.  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  the  Capital  Times  publish¬ 
ing  companies  were  consolidated 
into  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc. 
The  Times  continued  in  the 
afternoon,  but  retired  from  the 
Sunday  morning  field.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  went  morning  and  Sunday. 

On  about  May  1,  when  a  new 
addition  to  the  former  Journal 
building  is  completed,  both  will 
be  housed  in  one  plant.  Until 
then,  both  newspaper  plants  are 
being  used. 

Saw  Troubles  Ahead 

The  deal  was  preceded  by  a 
year's  study  of  similar  ventures 
in  cities  approximately  the  size 
of  Madison.  The  result  pattern 
was  uniformly  successful.  It 
convinced  the  management  of 
both  papers  that  here  was  the 
solution  to  many  troubles. 

There  were  real  troubles 
ahead.  Both  properties  were  in 
the  black,  but  there  were  com¬ 
mitments.  for  wage  increases 
alone  in  1949  which  would  more 
than  eat  up  all  1948  profits. 
Madison  could  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  two  newspaper 
production  plants. 

Management  borrowed  heav- 
i^  from  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  copying  successful  ideas 
and  trying  to  avoid  obvious  mis¬ 
takes.  The  corporate  device  of 
all  property  ownership  and  busi¬ 
ness  operation  in  one  company, 
with  contracts  to  the  parent 
companies  for  operation  of  news 
and  editorial  departments,  was 
an  innovation  we  found  no¬ 
where  else.  It  gave  us  the  re¬ 
quired  guarantees  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  competition  in  these 
departments. 

Advertisers  Wary 

The  change  faced  certain  in¬ 
evitable  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  shifts.  Papers  entering 
the  morning  field  usually  lose 
heavily  in  city  -  of  -  publication 
circulation,  but  gain  heavily 
outside. 

Advertisers  worried  about  the 
problem  of  a  change  in  reading 
and  buy’Tig  habits  by  morning 
readers  Wi;  had  prepared  our¬ 
selves  fi  radical  losses  in  both 
advertising  and  circulation.  Our 
caution  deserves  rebuke. 


In  the  first  seven  days,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  10c  a  week  raise 
in  circulation  rates,  the  morning 
State  Journal  lost  747  carrier 
delivered  subscribers  from  a 
total  of  14,652  in  the  city  of  Mad¬ 
ison.  This  was  slightly  less  than 
5^c.  Outside  carrier  losses  were 
negligible. 

Both  Gain  in  Circulation 

In  the  same  period,  mail  cir¬ 
culation  increased  519,  and  street 
sales  and  dealers  grew  by  266, 
or  a  gain  of  785.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  the  one 
we  had  dreaded  most,  the  State 
Journal  actually  showed  a  gain 
in  total  net  paid  circulation. 

The  evening  Capital  Times 
gained  2.020  in  total  net  paid, 
aLio  in  the  face  of  a  10c  a  week 
rate  raise. 

Journal  circulation  losses  in 
the  city  were  mostly  from  fam¬ 
ilies  where  both  husband  and 
wife  work,  and  hence  have  little 
time  for  a  morning  paper.  Near¬ 
ly  500  new  city  readers  were 
professional  people,  who.se  work 
day  starts  later,  women  with 
time  for  a  morning  reading 
period,  sports  fans  and  market 
followers  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  in  those  news 
areas. 

Gain  in  Linage 

Advertising  followed  the  lead 
of  circulation.  Instead  of  losing 
linage,  the  morning  Journal 
showed  a  7-day  gain  of  33,502 
lines.  One  grocery  chain  re¬ 
ported  a  brand  new  influx  of 
10  a.m.  shoppers.  A  small  hos¬ 
iery  shop,  advertising  its  open¬ 
ing  with  only  a  small  ad  in  the 
Journal  the  morning  it  opened 
its  doors,  and  no  other  advertis¬ 
ing  effort,  sold  $275  of  women’s 
hose  between  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

The  task  of  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  first  new  Sunday 
issue  put  a  strain  on  all  depart¬ 
ments  that  still  has  them  gasp¬ 
ing,  but  enthusiastic.  From  an 
average  of  38  pages  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  35,000,  the  Journal 
grew  in  one  week  to  a  104-page 
paper  with  a  circulation  of 
80,600. 

Again,  in  its  conservatism, 
management  had  guaranteed  ad¬ 
vertisers  65.000  circulation,  and 
was  delighted  to  hand  them  a 
bonus  of  15,600  additional 
readers. 

Get  Better  Package 

With  few  exceptions,  the  com¬ 
munity  feels  it  Is  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  package.  Through 
a  simple  but  hard-hitting  pro¬ 
motion  campaign,  readers  and 
advertisers  were  promised  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers.  By  living  up  to 
these  promises,  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  collect  at  least  a  few 
of  the  rewards. 

Major  contributions  to  the 
early  success  of  this  enterprise 
are  two  intangibles.  They  have 
been  far  more  important  than 
physical  assets,  planning,  or  any 
of  the  figures  that  belong  on  a 
balance  sheet. 


The  first  has  been  the  loyal 
support  of  the  big  majority  of 
the  readers  of  both  papers.  By 
the  hundreds,  they  phoned  or 
wrote  that  they  wanted  nothing 
unhappy  to  happen  to  their  fav¬ 
orite  newspaper. 

Many  did  not  want  their  eve¬ 
ning  Journal  to  be  printed  in  the 
morning,  but  they  stuck  to  us — 
and  now  they  like  it. 

An  equal  many  did  not  want 
the  Capital  Times  to  give  up  its 
Sunday  issue,  but  they  kept  on 
taking  the  paper,  and  are  find¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  Journal  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
a  heartwarming  experience  in 
reader  support. 

Credit  to  Staff 

The  most  pleasant  experience 
has  been  the  loyalty,  spirit,  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  staff.  It  isn't 
easy  to  ask  a  hundred-odd  em¬ 
ployes,  who  alxVays  have  worked 
days,  to  come  to  work  on  the 
night  shift,  and  to  radically  ad¬ 
just  personal  and  family  living 
habits. 

Not  a  department  has  dissent¬ 
ed.  Union  committees  labored 
wholeheartedly  with  department 
heads  to  adjust  shifts.  Office 
employes  accepted  irregular 
working  hours  with  a  smile.  The 
independent  editorial  union, 
whose  contract  had  provided 
double  pay  for  Sunday  work, 
recognized  that  Sunday  in  the 
new  regime  is  a  normal  shift, 
and  accepted  straight-time  scales 
for  this  work. 

There  have  been  a  dozen  stiff 
arguments  a  day  about  policy 
and  procedure,  but  not  an  un¬ 
solved  row  has  broken  out. 
Reasonable  people  do  not  quar¬ 
rel  when  a  whole  organization 
is  pitching  hard  to  put  over  a 
new  venture. 

Mere  hired  men  do  not  re¬ 
spond  like  this.  At  least  in  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin  there’s  still  a  lot 
of  fun  and  adventure  in  news- 
papering. 

Prices  Increased 

MADISON,  Wis. — The  enlarged 

Wisconsin  State  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  made  its  bow  Feb.  6,  replete 
with  eight  pages  of  color  comics 
and  Parade  magazine,  present¬ 
ing  a  total  of  104  pages. 

The  Sunday  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  new  home  delivery 
rates  for  the  Madison  newspa¬ 
pers,  effective  Feb.  6.  The  new 
rates  in  the  Madison  area  are 
35  cents  a  week  for  morning  and 
Sunday  Journal  or  for  evening 
Times  and  Sunday  Journal,  and 
65  cents  a  week  for  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  papers. 

Subscription  rates  outside 
Madison  were  increased  to  30 
cents  a  week  for  morning  and 
Sunday  Journal,  or  evening 
Times  and  Sunday  Journal,  and 
55  cents  weekly  for  all  three. 
■ 

Guild  Wins,  141  to  52, 
On  Baltimore  Sun 

Baltimore.  Md.  —  Sunpapers’ 
editorial  employes  voted  141  to 
52  on  Feb.  4  to  be  represented 
in  collective  bargaining  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
CIO. 

Only  eight  of  211  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  NLRB  election  failed 
to  cast  a  ballot.  Five  absentee 
and  four  challenged  ballots  were 
not  counted. 


Pennsylvania 
Editors  Plan 
To  Form  Society 

Philadelphia  —  A  movement 
expected  to  result  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  has  bew 
started  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  Approval  of 
tentative  plans  was  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  PNPA’s  executive 
committee  this  week.  The  mat¬ 
ter  Is  being  handled  by  Dale  H. 
Gramley,  editor  of  the  Bethle^ 
hem  Globe-Times. 

At  some  length  the  executive 
committee  pondered  problems 
presented  in  a  report  on  indus¬ 
trial  relations  by  PNPA’s  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  showing  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  currently  in  need  of 
some  280  printers  (E.  &  P.,  Jan. 
22,  p.  8),  with  little  hope  of  the 
manpower  shortage  being  solved 
through  present  administration 
of  the  apprentice  system. 

It  was  decided  that  Serrill  be 
empowered  to  confer  with  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  iron  out  the  situation. 
A  proposed  measure  would  seek 
lowering  of  the  time  limit  now 
required  for  apprentices  to 
qualify  as  journeymen 

In  a  statement  of  policy,  the 
committee  endorsed  legislation 
proposed  in  bills  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  interest  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  relative  to 
advertising  by  trade  and  corre¬ 
spondence  schools.  PNPA  affirms 
tneir  desire  to  cooperate  with 
public  oificials  in  keeping  adver¬ 
tising  columns  free  from  false 
and  misleading  advertisements. 
Member  newspapers  are  being 
asked  to  conform'  with  the 
proper  listing  of  Instruction  ad¬ 
vertising  under  that  heading 
rather  than  other  designations, 
for  example.  Help  Wanted. 

William  N.  Hardy,  PNPA's 
manager,  said  an  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Optometrical  As¬ 
sociation  had  advised  him  that 
the  association  would  not  pre¬ 
sent  or  support  any  bills  in  the 
General  Assembly  having  to  do 
with  advertising  by  optome¬ 
trists. 

It  was  voted  that  special  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  1949 
annual  convention  of  PNPA  as 
the  25th  anniversary  convention, 
and  it  was  noted  that  Mr.  Hardy 
is  now  completing  his  20th  con¬ 
secutive  year  as  PNPA’s  man¬ 
ager. 

Immunity  Asked 
In  3  More  States 

Legislatures  in  Maine,  Oregon 
and  Massachusetts  were  asked 
this  week  to  grant  immunity  to 
newsmen  in  the  protection  of 
their  sources  of  information.  In 
all  instances,  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  would  cover  radio  news¬ 
men  as  well  as  newspaper  re¬ 
porters.  In  Pennsylvania,  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  privilege  to  mag¬ 
azine  writers  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  was  asked. 
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Simple  Copy  Urged 
In  P.  R.  Advertising 


PI  AT  least  one  very  important 

phase  of  their  work — institu- 
;ional  advertising — public  rela- 
•ions  men  have  developed  cer- 
ain  rules  of  thumb:  talk  simply; 
alk  about  "you. "  not  “me”; 
keep  at  it:  be  consistent  in  your 

objectives. 

These  were  the  chief  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  during  a  three- 
hour  panel  discussion  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  conducted 
last  week  in  New  York  as  part 
of  the  sixth  National  Conference 
of  Business  Public  Relations 
Executives.  The  conference 
)i^  sponsored  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  public 
opinion  and  cop.v  research  au- 
•Jiority,  epitomized  the  general 
attitude  toward  advertising  in 
an  address  preceding  the  panel, 
when  he  declared  that  “in  the 
oattle  of  ideas,  public  relations 
advertisers  must  fight  with  brass 
knuckles,  not  professorial  dia¬ 
lectics.” 

4  Rules 

PR.  copy,  said  Gallup,  should 
follow  wherever  possible  the 
methods  used  in  product  copy, 
with  these  four  rules  foremost: 

1.  Present  simple  ideas  in  sim¬ 
ple  language. 

2.  Use  short  copy. 

3.  Repeat  the  same  themes  fre¬ 
quently.  One-shot  advertising 
seldom  works,  whether  it’s  prod¬ 
ucts  or  ideas. 

4.  Try  to  follow  one  basic  ap¬ 
proach — interpret  your  problems 
and  industry’s  problems  in 
terms  of  the  public’s  interest, 
not  your  own. 

Ads  Have  Advantage 

The  primary  advantage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  over  other  forms  of 
communication  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  said  Gallup,  is  that 
the  sponsor  can  tell  his  story 
as  he  wants  it  told,  and  where, 
how,  when  and  to  whom  he 
wants  to  tell  it. 

During  the  panel  discussion, 
which  included  contributions 
from  the  floor,  the  other  panel 
members  saw  the  problem  sim¬ 
ilarly. 

The  question  was  raised  re¬ 
peatedly,  however,  whether  idea 
and  product  advertising  lend 
themselves  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  Keith  Kimball  of  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
stated  it  this  way:  “The  product 
seller  knows  clearly  what  he 
has  to  sell  and  what  to  say  about 
it:  he  can’t  change  the  product 
every  day  and  change  his  sales 
program  every  day.  Idea  sellers, 
however,  seldom  stick  long  to 
the  same  position." 

Establishment  of  Values 

Howard  Chase  of  General 
Foods  Corp.,  made  the  point 
that  specific  and  transitory  is¬ 
sues  can  be  woven  into  a  long- 
fange  campaign.  “There  is  a 
carry-over  of  public  attitudes 
from  an  established  value  to 
something  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest.”  he  declared.  “You  can 
^blish  the  ‘we’re-doing-the- 
hest-we-can’  concept  and  carry 


it  over  into  specific  Issues, 
whether  they  be  an  immediate 
labor  problem  or  an  opinion  on 
legislation.’’ 

Warren  Kinsman  of  duPont 
Co.,  recently  named  chairman 
of  the  NAM  public  relations  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  pleaded  for  a 
"better  attitude”  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  in  their  editorial 
coverage  of  business  news.  “Sen¬ 
sationalized  headlines’  about 
profits,  he  declared,  give  the 
public  an  erroneous  impression 
of  industry’s  relation  to  the 
whole  economy. 

Defends  Press 

Challenging  Kinsman’s  state¬ 
ment.  William  I.  Nichols,  editor 
of  This  Week  and  a  member  of 
the  panel,  pointed  out  that  the 
newspaper’s  primary  job  is  to 
make  the  news  readable,  sec¬ 
ondly  and  indirectly  “to  create 
an  interesting  climate  in  which 
.you  can  sell  your  idea  or  prod¬ 
uct.’’ 

Also  defending  press  cover¬ 
age  was  John  L.  Dupree  of  Ivy 
Lee  &  T.  J.  Ross  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  and  a  panel  mem¬ 
ber.  who  said  the  newspapers 
“are  doing  a  fine  job.’’ 

Others  on  the  panel  were 
Theodore  S.  Repplier  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  and  Ralph  C. 
Champlin  of  Ethyl  Corp.,  mod¬ 
erator. 


A  SPECIAL  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  program  “by  retail¬ 
ers.  for  retailers”  has  been  set 
up  by  its  newly-formed  Retail 
Advertising  Committee,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  announced  this 
week. 

The  plan  is  the  result  of  a 
widely-felt — and  strongly-voiced 
— need  for  specific  materials 
suitable  for  use  by  retailers. 

Subcommittee  System 
Members  of  the  committee 
represent  retail  stores,  newspa¬ 
pers,  mat  services,  radio  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  Those  from  the  news¬ 
paper  field  are  Herbert  G.  Wy¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette; 
Lawrence  Knott,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  and  John  Giesen,  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Retail 
Committee  will  begin  work  this 
month  on  the  first  series  of  re¬ 
tail  ads.  Work  on  other  Council 
campaigns  will  start  soon,  and 
eventually  all  of  its  projects  will 
be  involved  in  this  eflort,  each 
to  be  handled  by  a  separate 
subcommittee. 

Each  subcommittee,  composed 
of  three  members,  will  prepare 
every  month  a  series  of  six 
newspaper  ads  and  six  radio 
spot  announcements  through  the 
advertising  departments  of  their 
own  stores.  The  ads  will  be  dis- 


R.  M.  Gray  Named 

Robert  M.  Gray,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  has  been  appointed  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  "Economic 
System"  campaign,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  has  announced. 


Ad  Council  Oilers 
‘Brotherhood'  Mats 

Lee  Bristol,  chairman  of  the 
1949  Advertising  Committee  for 
Brotherhood  Week,  announced 
this  week  that  a  proof  sheet  of 
ads,  mats  of  which  may  be  had 
free  on  request,  is  being  sent 
to  every  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  This  is 
the  second  in  the  Advertising 
Council’s  “United  America” 
series. 

Bristol,  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  is  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  United  America 
campaign.  President  Truman  is 
honorary  chairman  of  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  and  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  is  general  chairman. 


Festival  Date  Set 

Chic.ago  —  The  20th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  will  take  place 
Saturday  night,  Aug.  20,  in  Sol¬ 
diers’  Field,  Philip  Maxwell, 
festival  director,  has  announced. 


tributed  and  promoted  by  the 
mat  services.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  NRDGA.  Art 
will  be  provided  in  glossy  or 
mat  form;  copy  will  only  sug¬ 
gest  and  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  advertiser. 

Although  retailers  have  given 
much  support  to  Council  cam¬ 
paigns.  this  is  the  first  plan  insti¬ 
tuted  for  their  regular  partici¬ 
pation. 

Several  months  ago  a  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  was 
set  up  to  help  in  the  Economic 
System  campaign.  This  group 
continues  to  function  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  on  copy  and  a  promoter  of 
sponsorship  by  retailers,  news¬ 
papers  and  local  manufacturers. 
First  retail  ads  in  this  campaign, 
adaptations  of  magazine  mater¬ 
ial.  went  out  last  month,  and  a 
complete  kit  of  materials  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  local  use 
will  be  distributed  in  March, 
the  Council  told  E  &  P. 

Although  the  Retail  and 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committees 
may  occasionally  work  together, 
there  will  be  no  close  liaison  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  Council  said. 

Henry  C.  Wehde,  Jr.,  of  the 
Council  staff,  will  be  in  charge 
of  coordinating  the  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  plan  among  the  various 
cooperating  groups. 


4- A,  Bureau 
Strike  Back  at 
British  Critics 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
have  jointly  hit  back  at  the  re¬ 
cent  charge  of  the  British  pub¬ 
lication,  Advertiser's  Weekly, 
that  U.S.  advertising  is  "fast 
becoming  a  slave  to  statistics” 
— a  charge  leveled  primarily  at 
the  current  Bureau-AAAA  proj¬ 
ect  of  producing  Standard  Mar¬ 
ket  Data  Forms  for  cities  where 
daiiy  newspapers  are  published. 

A  letter  signed  by  Fred  Bar¬ 
rett  of  the  AAAA  newspaper 
committee,  and  William  G.  Bell, 
director  of  research  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  ridiculed  the  paper’s  ar¬ 
gument  that  all  the  data  in¬ 
volved  could  easily  be  gathered 
"from  some  central  American 
organization.” 

"Granted  that  an  agency  could 
gather  all  the  information  it 
needs  from  Government  sources 
( which  Advertiser  s  Weekly  ar¬ 
ticle  admits  are  lacking  in 
Britain),”  Bell  and  Barrett 
wrote,  “it  would  be  a  colossal 
job  to  do  it  for  every  newspaper 
city  and  trading  area  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  author  of  this  article 
says.  And  presumably  every 
paper  in  that  territory  will  be 
running  around  seeking  the 
same  data.  The  job  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  done  20  times  over.’ 
This  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
true,  because  where  there  is 
more  than  one  newspaper  in  a 
given  market  area,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Market  Data  Form  project 
becomes  a  joint  effort  of  all  the 
papers  involved.  .  .  , 

“Both  of  our  organizations  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  coverage 
of  individual  market  areas  is 
what  newspapers  have  to  sell 
the  advertiser.  Isn’t  it,  there¬ 
fore,  logical  for  the  newspapers 
to  give  the  advertisers  and  their 
many  agencies,  in  a  standardized 
form,  all  possible  pertinent  facts 
to  enable  them  properly  to  eval¬ 
uate  each  newspaper’s  mar¬ 
ket?  .  .  . 

"The  reason  that  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising  and  selling 
demand  facts  is  because  facts 
can  take  much  of  the  guesswork 
out  of  their  efforts  and  enable 
dollars  to  be  spent  more  eco¬ 
nomically.” 

■ 

‘Too  Many  Dilettantes' 
Seen  in  Advertising 

Advertising  is  ill-prepared  to 
meet  an  economic  “Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,”  Harry  Singer,  publisher  of 
Media  Digest,  told  the  Raleigh 
( N.  C. )  Advertising  Club  this 
week. 

Much  of  the  advertising  run 
today,  he  said,  may  prove  non- 
profitable  and,  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  disastrous. 
"Almost  invariably.”  said  Sing¬ 
er,  “when  an  ad  campaign  fails, 
the  magazine,  newspaper  or 
radio  stations  carrying  it  gets 
the  blame.  In  most  cases  the 
fault  lies  with  the  creator’s  in¬ 
eptitude.” 

There  are  “too  many  dilet¬ 
tantes”  in  the  field,  he  said. 
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Ad  Council  Sets  Up 
Program  for  Retailers 


$9,000,000  Lost 

continued  from  page  7 


the  following  factors.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  1,500 
newspaper  printers  walked  out 
when  Chicago  publishers  refused 
to  meet  their  mandated  wage 
demands,  after  the  union  had 
failed  to  agree  to  a  full-term 
contract  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  which  banned  the  closed 
shop. 

Chicago  publishers  had  never 
made  the  printers  a  wage  offer 
during  the  negotiations  preced¬ 
ing  the  strike.  Publishers  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  legal  contract  under 
T-H  provisions  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  wages. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of 
the  1,500  newspaper  printers, 
approximately  70%  worked  at 
the  night  or  lobster  shift  scale. 
However,  in  arriving  at  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  estimate  of  wages 
lost,  the  strikers  have  been  con¬ 
servatively  divided  into  60% 
(or  900)  at  the  night  rate  and 
40%  (600)  at  the  day  scale. 

Start  With  Old  Bates 

On  the  basis  of  the  old  con¬ 
tract  rate,  which  expired  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1947,  but  continued  in 
effect  up  to  the  time  of  the 
strike,  Nov,  24,  and  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  include  overtime 
pay,  the  600  day  workers  re¬ 
ceived  a  weekly  wage  of  $85.50 
for  a  36V4-hour  week,  or  $51,300, 
while  the  900  night  workers 
were  paid  $81,900  weekly  at  the 
rate  of  $91  for  36 hours.  Thus 
the  combined  weekly  payroll 
for  1.500  printers  at  old  rates 
was  a  minimum  of  $133,200. 

At  the  old  rate,  printers  lost 
$2,530,800  during  the  first  19 
weeks  of  the  strike,  Nov.  24, 
1947  to  April  5.  1948,  when  the 
Chicago  publishers  made  their 
first  wage  offer,  after  contract 
negotiations  were  resumed  un¬ 
der  the  federal  court  injunction 
against  ITU.  The  April  wage 
offer  was  a  $6  weekly  increase, 
making  the  day  rate  $91.50  and 
the  night  scale  $97,  for  a  total 
weekly  payroll  of  $142,200  for 
1,500  printers.  600  working  days 
and  900  on  the  night  shift. 

The  publishers’  $6  offer  stood 
for  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  union  rejected  the 
wage  proposal  and  neither  side 
could  agree  on  terms  of  a  con¬ 
tract.  'The  six-week  period  cost 
the  printers  $853,200  in  wages 
lost  under  the  proposed  $6 
weekly  increase. 

Offered  $9  Raise 

On  May  12,  1948,  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers  raised  their  proposed 
weekly  wage  increase  to  $9 
above  the  former  contract  rate. 
Under  the  May  12  proposal.  600 
day  workers  would  have  earned 
at  least  $94.50  a  week  for  a 
total  of  $56,700,  while  900  on 
the  night  side  would  have  been 
paid  a  minimum  of  $100  weekly 
for  a  total  of  $90,000,  or  a  com¬ 
bined  weekly  total  of  $146,700, 
representing  an  estimated  week¬ 
ly  payroll  increase  of  $13,500 
over  the  old  contract  at  straight 
time  rates  to  the  five  papers. 

The  $9  offer,  which  has  ex¬ 
pired  under  the  publishers’  pro¬ 
posal  of  last  May.  covers  38 
weeks  up  to  Feb.  12  this  year, 
but  represents  an  estimated  loss 


to  1.500  strikers  of  $5,574,600. 

It  is  on  the  above  basis  of  19 
weeks  at  the  old  rate  ($2,530,- 
800),  six  weeks  at  the  $6  in¬ 
crease  offer  ($853,200),  and  38 
weeks  at  the  $9  offer  ($5,574,- 
600)  that  E&P  has  arrived  at  the 
conservatively  -  estimated  total 
loss  in  wages  of  $8,958,600  since 
the  strike  began.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estimate  prob¬ 
able  overtime. 

Missed  Overtime  Pay 

That  considerable  overtime 
would  have  accrued  to  the  print¬ 
ers  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
last  year  Chicago's  four  major 
dailies  carried  96,639,459  lines  of 
advertising,  daily  and  Sunday, 
a  gain  of  1,971,777,  or  2.1%  over 
1947.  In  addition  to  the  Trib~ 
une,  Daily  News,  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  and  Sun-Times,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  a  six-day  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  pu'olished  3,471,326 
lines  of  advertising  for  a  2% 
gain  over  1947. 

These  records  were  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  varitype- 
photo-engraving  process  adopted 
by  the  papers  when  the  printers 
struck. 

Likewise,  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times,  whose  68  printers 
struck  two  days  after  the  Chi¬ 
cago  strike  began,  showed  a 
13%  gain  in  advertising  last 
year,  carrying  947,682  inches  of 
total  advertising.  The  Times 
settled  its  15-month  strike  with 
the  printers,  Jan.  30,  when  Chi¬ 
cago  Local  16  members  over¬ 
rode  recommendations  of  the 
scale  committee  and  accepted  a 
$12.50  weekly  wage  increase  as 
part  of  a  one-year  contract  with 
the  Times.  (See  E&P,  Feb.  5, 
p.  14). 

Lose  Vrration  Credits 

Chicago  strikers  have  also  lost 
vacation  credits  which  they 
would  have  earned  in  1948,  al¬ 
though  the  publishers  did  pay 
their  former  printers  vacation 
credits  earned  in  1947.  Printers 
on  strike  have  also  lost  holiday 
pay  at  overtime  rates,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  holidays  a  year. 

Aside  from  the  Chicago  strike, 
which  has  cost  the  ITU  members 
more  than  $6,000,000  in  benefits 
and  special  assistance,  another 
$3,000,000  has  been  paid  out  to 
strikers  on  45  newspapers  in 
30  other  cities  in  support  of 
ITU’s  collective  bargaining  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  'Taft-Hartley 
law. 

ITU  Secretary-Treasurer  Don 
Hurd  reported  a  December  bal¬ 
ance  of  $3,580,365  for  defense 


Reilly  to  Meet 
With  Inlanders 

Chicago  —  Gerard  D.  Reilly, 
Washington  attorney  who  repre- 
.sented  Inland  Daily  Pre.ss  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  case 
before  the  NLRB,  will  attend 
the  Feb.  14-15  Inland  meeting 
here  to  answer  questions  about 
the  status  of  litigation  and  the 
labor  bill  before  Congress.  He 
will  appear  at  the  Monday  after¬ 
noon  group  roundtable  sessions. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  also  will  be  present 
at  the  sessions  to  answer  mem¬ 
bers'  questions  on  labor  matters. 


purposes  and  predicted  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $5,000,000  after  Febru¬ 
ary  receipts,  according  to  the 
January  issue  of  the  Typogra¬ 
phical  Journal.  Receipts  for  the 
defense  fund  totaled  $14,133,879 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  20,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hurd’s  report. 

List  Monthly  Benefits 
Following  is  a  breakdown  of 
benefits  and  special  assistance 
paid  out  by  TTO  in  13  months, 
based  on  figures  taken  from  the 
monthly  listings  in  Typograph¬ 
ical  Journal: 


Month 
Dfc.  1 94  7, 
Jan.  I94S 
F.-b 
March 
.tpril 


Paid  to 
Local  16 


.195.50S..'iS 
.3  75.114 1.5S 


5liS.3  70.49  1,0*19,002.82  53  2 


May. 

589,768.93 

8.33,914.17 

70  7 

Juno  ... 

570,305.98 

84S„540.07 

68  3 

July 

427,283.25 

681,519.44 

62  7 

. 

369,52  7..34 

657,700.38 

.56  2 

.-Vpt  . 

I.535.777.4I 

1,762,948..33 

87  1 

Oct . 

324,412.22 

511, ,385.70 

63  4 

Nov . 

276,.5S4.5() 

467,102.38 

59  2 

Dec . 

,  280.676.00 

451,535.86 

62  2 

TOTAL 

6,258,516.04 

9,212,166.88 

67.9' 

Times-Herald 
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personal  and  realty  with  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  $600,000,  which 
becomes  hers. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Times- 
Herald  were  given  Mrs.  Gizy- 
ka's  rights  under  a  clause  of  the 
will  which  directed  that  she  be 
paid  $25,000  annually  for  life. 
( One  of  the  grounds  of  the 
daughter’s  protest  had  been  that 
taxes  would  so  reduce  the  es¬ 
tate  as  to  leave  her  no  benefit 
under  that  provision.) 

To  insure  payment  of  the 
taxes  and  guarantee  a  net  $400,- 
000  to  the  daughter,  the  $25,000 
annuity  first  will  be  tapped  and 
disposed  of,  and  next  in  order 
will  be  gifts  directed  to  be  paid 
to  other  annuitants  and  to  chari¬ 
ties. 

Attorneys  said  all  of  these 
items  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
tax  bill  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  next  to  Mrs.  Patterson's 
residuary  estate,  represented 
principally  in  her  share  of  the 
McCormick  -  Patterson  Trust 
which  controls  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  other  interests.  Should  all 
of  those  sources  prove  inade¬ 
quate,  the  seven  owners  of  the 
newspaper  and  Mrs.  Gizycka 
will  make  up  the  balance  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  benefits  they  re¬ 
ceive  under  the  agrement. 


Pay  Rise  at  Linotype 

A  general  wage  increase  of  13 
cents  an  hour  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  for  2,200  employes  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.. 
Brooklyn.  The  new  contract 
also  provides  incentive  pay,  im¬ 
proved  vacations  and  pensions. 


Cowles  Warns 
Of  Rapid  Rise 
In  Dailies'  Costs 


Pail  to  ''I  Chicago 
All  Local  of  All 
Unions  Payments 
*210.255.94  5318,567.58  66  0' 
32,5,404.92  515.047.99  63  2 

499,941.24  79  1 
594,960.92  63.1 


According  to  Treasurer  Hurd’s 
report,  ITU  paid  out  $76,335.14 
for  legal  services  and  expenses 
in  1948. 

No  New  Assessment 
In  the  absence  of  formal  noti¬ 
fication,  union  printers  took  it 
for  granted  this  week  that  ITU 
officers  had  abandoned  the  plan 
to  ask  continuance  of  the  4Vi% 
special  defense  assessment, 
which  expires  this  month. 


.  Des  Moines,  la. — “The  most 
important  problem  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  rapid  increase 
in  costs,”  Gardner  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Co.,  said  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  company's 
stockholders  last  week. 

As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Cowles 
pointed  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  newsprint,  which  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  publish¬ 
ing  costs.  In  1947  the  price  of 
newsprint  was  $92  a  ton.  Last 
year  it  had  increased  to  $101  per 
ton.  Since  the  opening  days  of 
the  war  newsprint  has  risen 
from  $51  a  ton.  Payroll  costs, 
Mr.  Cowles  reported,  have  also 
increased  sharply. 

Mr.  Cowles  complimented  the 
news  and  editorial  departments 
for  the  quality  of  the  news¬ 
papers  produced  during  1948 
He  also  complimented  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  for  increase  in  circulation 
and  advertising  volume. 

The  following  directors  were 
re-elected:  Gardner  Cowles. 

John  Cowles,  Luther  L.  Hill, 
Arthur  T.  Gormley,  Vincent 
Starzinger,  Kenneth  MacDonald. 
Forrest  Geneva.  Garner  W.  'Tay¬ 
lor  and  Carl  T.  Koerster. 

The  following  officers  were  re¬ 
elected:  Gardner  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer;  John  Cowles, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Luther 
L.  Hill,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  vicepresident  and  exec¬ 
utive  editor;  Arthur  T.  Gormley. 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  Vincent  Starzinger,  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  counsel;  Carl 
T.  Koester,  controller,  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary 


Small  Mill  O'wner 
Cites  Drop  in  Price 

Watertown,  N.  Y. — Frontenac 
Paper  Corp.  at  Dexter,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  newsprint,  has  shut 
down  its  mill  because  of  lack 
of  orders  and  to  make  repairs. 

A.  Alcombrack,  manager, 
said  the  shutdown  would  last 
about  two  weeks.  He  comment¬ 
ed  that  newsprint  had  “slid  off 
from  $155  to  $110  and  $105  a 
ton  within  a  period  of  two 
weeks.” 

He  added:  “The  newsprint 
market  in  this  country  has  been 
affected  by  the  dumping  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  paper 
from  Canadian  mills,  but  I 
think  the  situation  is  going  to 
right  itself.” 

The  plant  produces  about  20 
tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 


3  NRB  Contests 


Chicago  —  National  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  is  offering  $250  in 
cash  prizes  for  new  ideas  in  its 
local  display  newspaper  adver 
tising  contests,  covering  three 
periods.  Feb.  1-March  31;  April 
1-May  31,  and  June  1-Aug.  31. 
Deadlines  for  entries  are  March 
31.  May  31  and  Aug.  31  at  NRB. 
415  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago. 
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Seltzer,  Others  Fined 
In  Court  Expose  Stunt 


(JJVELAND,  O.  —  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Clet'einnd  Press,  was  fined  $500 
(or  contempt  of 
court  this  week 
by  Judge  Sam- 
ajl  H.  Silbert. 

The  Common 
Pleas  jurist  lev¬ 
ied  other  fines 
otalling  $500  a- 
rainst  other  edi- 
orial  staff  mem- 
jrs  of  the 

lewspaper. 

The  citations 
ad  convictions 
or  contempt 
}llowed  a  story 
iiblished  on  Jan.  31,  under  the 
r-line  of  Leonard  Hammer, 
(urts  reporter  for  the  Press. 

Signed  Fake  Name 


Clifford 


Hammer  told  how  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  filed  a  divorce  peti- 
jon,  using  the  names  of  Makeup 
Editor  Richard  Campbell  and 
jis  wife,  Mrs.  Florence  Camp- 
iell,  as  parties  to  the  “fake” 
iuit.  He  signed  the  petition  with 
1  "fake"  name,  C.  P.  Ress,  as 
itlorney.  The  Campbells  per- 
aitted  use  of  their  names  for 
he  purposes  of  the  story  only 
ind  did  not  want  a  divorce. 

Later  Hammer  prepared  a 
:oumal  entry,  official  court  ed- 
ct,  and  inserted  it  among  papers 
swaiting  Judge  Silbert’s  signa- 
:are  as  judge  in  the  present 
;erm  of  Divorce  Court.  Without 
reading  it.  Judge  Silbert  signed 
he  decree  and  the  Campbells 
lere  divorced. 

Hammer  explained  in  his 
;rory  each  step  he  had  taken 
•j  reveal  the  “slipshod  opera- 
ans  of  an  overburdened  divorce 
.'ourt.”  He  pointed  out  the  same 
±k  could  have  been  played  on 
rrher  judges. 

Judge  Silbert  cited  Seltzer, 
City  Editor  Louis  Clifford,  Ham¬ 
per  and  the  Campbells  for  con- 
:empt.  The  Cleveland  Bar  As- 
>)ciation  arose  in  arms  after  the 
.*ory  was  published  and  de- 
nunced  it  as  a  fraud  on  the 
wt  and  an  affront  to  the  Bar. 
The  day  before  the  hearing 
B  the  citation,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bar  Association  is- 
"Jed  a  statement,  carried  in  full' 
3y  the  press,  stating  that  the 
?mess  was  on  trial. 

Seltzer  opened  the  hearing  by 
^ing  a  statement  admitting 
if  facts  in  the  citation  to  be 
iccurate.  He  pleaded  that  the 
newspaper  had  acted  with  good 
stentions  although  in  an  im- 
J^per  manner. 


Judge  Accepts  Statement 
Judge  Silbert  accepted  Selt- 
w’s  ^statement  “at  full  face 
Jue.”  He  criticized  the  meth- 
«3  employed  to  help  in  the 
administration  of  justice 
cited  his  own  record  which 
f  one  of  long  campaign  for  re- 
■®nns  in  the  divorce  laws  and 
procedure  in  Ohio. 

.^Jwrt  then  levied  the  fines: 
^  for  Seltzer.  $200  each  for 
piuord  and  Hammer,  and  $100 
f  Campbell.  He  dismissed  the 
m.ation  against  Mrs.  Campbell. 


saying  she  had  only  acted  at  her 
husband’s  bidding.  The  Camp¬ 
bells  were  remarried  after  the 
court  refused  to  vacate  the 
original  “fake”  decree  and  be¬ 
fore  the  contempt  citations  were 
issued.  The  court  at  the  hearing 
vacated  the  divorce  decree. 

Seldom  has  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  in  Cleveland  taken  up  arms 
as  vigorously  against  a  news¬ 
paper  as  in  the  fake  divorce 
case  affair.  The  court  room  was 
packed  by  attorneys. 

Seltzer’s  statement  to  the  court 
follows: 

“Your  Honor,  I  address  you 
on  behalf  of  each  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  this  action. 

Paper's  Intention  Explained 

“From  my  examination  I  have 
concluded  that  the  facts  stated 
in  the  charges  served  on  me 
are  accurate. 

“However  your  honor,  it  was 
at  no  time  our  intention  to  bring 
your  court  into  disrepute. 

“We  defendants,  except  Mrs. 
Campbell,  are  part  of  an  organ¬ 
ization — the  Cleveland  Press. 

“The  Press  has  always  cam¬ 
paigned  to  bring  about  those 
reforms  in  the  judicial  proce¬ 
dure  whose  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  greater  measure  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  appearing  in  our 
courts. 

“In  that  which  the  Press  has 
done,  and  which  brings  us  be¬ 
fore  you  today,  there  was  no  in¬ 
tent  or  purpose  of  transgressing 
the  honor  or  dignity  of  this 
court,  or  to  bring  it  into  ridicule 
or  contempt. 

“Our  action  may  have  been 
activated  by  the  spirit  of  over- 
zealoiisneas  in  a  cause  which  we 
regard  as  vitally  important,  but 
certainly  not  by  the  spirit  of 
venality,  criminality,  or  con¬ 
temptuous  disregard  of  the 
courts  and  the  laws,  even  though 
that  may  be  the  result  under 
the  law. 

“If  that  be  the  result  under 
the  law’,  and  that  is  for  your 
honor  to  decide  in  the  light  of 
my  having  admitted  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  fact  contained  in 
the  charges,  then  I  must  express 
our  sincere  regret  that  we  have 
transgressed  upon  the  dignity  of 
this  honorable  court. 

’We  Stand  Unflinchingly' 

“We  have  had  no  doubt  that 
if  a  person  with  bad  intent  did 
the  things  set  forth  in  the 
charges  that  he  would  be  guilty 
of  contempt  of  this  court,  and 
we  believe  this  court  should  so 
find. 

“What  we  did  with  good  in¬ 
tent  was  to  point  out  that  such 
could  be  done  by  others  with 
bad  intent.  That  is  where  we 
must  stand  unflinchingly  before 
this  court. 

“We  are  so  sure  that  this 
court  should  mete  out  punish¬ 
ment  to  persons  committing  such 
acts  with  bad  intent  that  we 
must  face  the  music  of  your 
honor’s  judgment  as  to  our  ac¬ 
tions  committed  with  the  highest 
motives. 

“And  we  so  do. 

“In  closing,  your  honor,  I  want 
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to  commend  the  dignity  of  your 
personal  conduct  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  charges  have 
been  brought  and  handled. 

“I  must  also,  in  complete  can¬ 
dor,  say  that  the  Cleveland  Press 
will  not  lessen  its  purpose  to 
bring  about  desired  reforms  in 
any  aspect  of  government  and 
judicial  procedure  which  the 
facts  seem  to  justify. 

“What  I  do  say  at  the  same 
time,  your  honor,  is  that  all 
of  us  profit  from  experience  and 
you  may  be  assured  from  my 
statements  as  spokesman  for 
this  group  of  newspapermen  that 
the  experience  which  we  are 
now  undergoing  will  serve  as 
a  constructive  guide  for  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  future.” 

Fight  Will  Continue 

The  day  following  the  convic¬ 
tion  and  fines,  the  Press  in  a 
front  page  editorial  announced 
it  would  continue  its  fight  at 
every  turn  for  improved  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  courts  and  cam¬ 
paign  against  “assembly  line 
justice.”  It  invited  the  Bar  to 
sit  down  and  plan  constructively 
to  work  with  the  courts  and 
eliminate  present  conditions 
leading  to  “assembly  line  jus¬ 
tice.” 

■ 

Herald  Tribune  Drama. 
Society  Editors  Retire 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  announced  this  week  that 
three  veteran  editors  —  all  in 
their  70’s — will  retire  from  the 
staff.  They  are  Arthur  Folwell, 
drama  editor;  Howard  White, 
society  editor,  and  John  Logan, 
night  society  editor. 

Folwell  joined  the  paper  in 
1916  as  editor  of  the  magazine 
section,  became  art  director,  and 
since  1927  has  been  drama  edi¬ 
tor.  William  Zinsser,  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  will  succeed  him. 
Folwell  will,  however,  continue 
to  write  dialogue  for  the  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.”  comic  strip. 

White,  who  started  with  the 
old  New  York  Herald  in  1901, 
will  be  succeeded  by  J.  Erwin 
Gifford,  who  is  now  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  society  department. 
Logan  joined  the  Herald  in 
1896.  He  was  drama  and  society 
editor  for  the  last  eight  years 
before  sale  of  the  Herald  to 
Frank  Munsey. 

■ 

Change  in  Headliners 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City  has 
voted  to  disassociate  itself  from 
the  annual  Headliners  Frolic 
and  Awards.  This  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  handled  by  the 
city  publicity  bureau  alone. 


N.  Y.  Daily  News 
Plans  64-Page 
Roto  Section 

By  spring  of  1951,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  will  have  in¬ 
stalled  equipment  for  printing 
a  64-page  rotogravure  section, 
with  half  the  pages  in  four 
colors,  officials  of  the  paper  re¬ 
vealed  this  week. 

At  present,  the  News  prints 
a  32-page  roto  section  on  three 
presses,  each  of  which  has  eight 
Goss  units  and  one  Hoe  reel. 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way 
to  buy  three  new  units  and  one 
new  reel  for  each  press. 

W.  H.  James,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager,  told  E&P  the  earliest  con¬ 
ceivable  date  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  ready  to  roll  is 
18  months  from  now.  Cost  will 
probably  be  $700,000. 

James  said  the  advertising 
and  editorial  departments  have 
been  crying  for  more  roto 
space.  Roto  advertising,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  figures  show,  have  in¬ 
creased  about  four-fold  since 
1930.  The  figure  was  slightly 
higher  for  1947,  but  in  1948  the 
paper  increased  the  editorial 
content,  thereby  relieving  the 
advertising  linage  possibilities, 
B.  L.  Moyer,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  pointed  out. 

The  relationship  of  mono-roto 
ads  to  color-roto  ads  has  been 
changing,  too.  Mioyer  said.  In 
1941,  the  percentage  was  42  for 
mono:  58  for  color.  In  1948,  it 
was  67  color. 

Moyer  said  the  roto  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  turning  away 
ads  during  the  past  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  lowered  maxi¬ 
mum  advertising  linage  figure. 
A  64-page  edition  would  also 
give  added  flexibility  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  to  avoid 
facing  color  advertisements. 
The  space  problem  now  often 
makes  it  necessary  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  advertisers  in 
changing  their  insertion  dates, 
James  asserted.  Editorial  con¬ 
tent  will,  naturally,  be  increased 
to  keep  pace  with  the  added 
pages. 

James  said  the  installation  of 
the  new  equipment  in  the 
Brooklyn  plant,  where  the  News’ 
roto  printing  is  done,  will  be 
done  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Arthur  Dultgen,  roto  plant  su¬ 
pervisor  and  inventor  of  the 
Dultgen  printing  process. 

The  only  increase  in  person¬ 
nel,  James  said,  would  be  for 
manning  the  equipment,  and  not 
for  advertising  or  editorial. 

■ 

Radio  Sets  Given 
To  25  Who  Retire 

Portland,  Me. — Four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  employes  of  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  their 
wives,  sweethearts  and  friends 
attended  a  dinner  Feb.  6  in  the 
Falmouth  Hotel,  to  honor  25  re¬ 
tired  employes  of  the  morning 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram. 

New  model  table  radios  were 
presented  to  each  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  men  and  women,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  ranged  from  seven  to  52 
years. 
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Paul  Block 
Estate  Put  at 
$3,577,355 

An  accounting  of  the  estate  of 
Paul  Block,  filed  this  week  in 
New  York  County  Surrogate 
court,  showed  that  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  left  an  estate  valued  at 
$3,577,355  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  June,  1941. 

Mr.  Block  had  been  president 
of  Paul  Block  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  in  1941  was  pub¬ 
lishing  three  dailies — the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade  and  Toledo  Times. 

The  accounting,  which  de¬ 
tailed  the  status  of  the  estate 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Block’s 
death,  was  signed  by  the  three 
executors,  his  wife,  Dina  W. 
Block,  and  his  two  sons,  Paul 
Jr.  and  William  K.  Block.  It 
disclosed  the  status  of  the  es¬ 
tate  up  to  Nov.  30,  1948. 

Original  Estate 

The  estate  originally  left  was 
composed  of  39,200  shares  of 
Class  A  capital  stock  in  Paui 
Block  and  Associates,  Inc.,  val¬ 
ued  at  $3,430,000;  1,000  shares  of 
preferred  stock  in  Paul  Block 
and  Associates,  valued  at  $100,- 
000;  a  few  minor  stocks  and 
some  cash,  which  brought  the 
total  to  $3,577,355.58. 

On  Oct.  1,  1946,  Paul  Block 
and  Associates  was  merged  with 
the  Toledo  Blade  Company,  and 
the  latter  became  the  surviving 
corporation.  The  39,200  shares 
were  exchanged  for  23,520  shares 
of  Toldeo  Blade  Company  cumu¬ 
lative  preferred  stock  and  15,- 
680  shares  of  non-cumulative 
class- A  stock,  whose  total  value 
was  $3,430,000. 

On  Oct.  7,  1946.  the  23,520 
shares  were  sold  for  $2,453,839. 
They  had  been  worth  $2,452,000 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Block’s  death. 
A  few  other  stocks  of  the  Block 
estate  were  also  sold,  increasing 
the  principal  amount  by  $5,185. 
Income  of  the  estate,  meanwhile, 
brought  in  $788,240. 

Expenditures 

Administrative  expenses  paid 
from  the  estate  totalled  $1,093,- 
993.  the  accounting  stated,  and 
$1,127,098  was  paid  to  creditors 
of  Mr.  Block.  Also,  $53,562  was 
given  to  legatees.  According  to 
the  accounting,  there  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $1,307,951  left  of  the 
principal  capital;  plus  a  $276,942 
income  balance. 

The  capital  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  executors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  15,680  shares  of  Toledo 
Blade  Company  stock,  valued  at 
$1,078,000,  and  $229,951.32  in 
cash,  totalling  $1,307,951.32. 

Mr.  Block,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  63,  had  at  various  times 
owned  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union.  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  Detroit 
Journal,  Duluth  ( Minn. )  Herald 
and  News  Tribune,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Memphis  News-Scimi¬ 
tar  and  Los  Angeles  Express. 

Hearst  Associate 

Most  of  the  papers  remained 
in  his  possession  only  a  few 
years  before  he  sold  them  He 
was  a  close  associate  of  William 


Randolph  Hearst,  and  sold  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  papers  to  the  Hearst 
group. 

His  national  advertising  firm 
represented  16  newspapers  in 
various  cities,  including  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  Cincinnati;  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Milwaukee;  Newark;  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.;  Portland,  Ore.;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Syracuse  and 
Worcester.  The  firm  reorganized 
since  his  death  and  is  now 
known  as  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt. 

His  will  provided  for  $100,000 
in  cash  for  his  wife,  $50,000  for 
each  of  his  sons.  After  various 
other  bequests  for  relatives  and 
servants,  as  well  as  debts  and 
costs,  were  paid,  the  residue 
was  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts  for  Mrs.  Block  and 
his  two  sons. 


Randolph's  Plea 
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covering  substantially  the  entire 
country,  at  great  expense  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  members,  with¬ 
out  having  obtained  a  single 
decision  from  the  NLRB  in  the 
course  of  16  months  of  litiga¬ 
tion. 

Chicago  Won't  Be  'Broken' 

“We  have  been  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  sweeping  injunction 
and  to  a  contempt  action  under 
that  injunction,  brought  by 
NLRB  attorneys  for  the  chief 
purpose  of  breaking  a  strike  of 
our  members  at  Chicago,  which 
has  continued  since  Nov,  24, 
1947. 

‘The  only  redeeming  feature 
of  our  experience  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  that, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  publishers, 
Denham,  the  NLRB  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts,  that  strike  has  not 
been  broken.  Nor  will  it  be 
ended  until  we  have  the  employ¬ 
ers’  assurances  that  they  will 
concede  us  the  same  right  to 
live  that  we  so  freely  concede 
to  them. 

“Collective  bargaining  in  our 
industry  has  been  carried  on, 
not  with  our  employers,  but 
with  General  Counsel  Denham 
and  the  federal  courts.  We 
demonstrate  that  this  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  processes  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  has  gone  so 
far  that  we  were  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for,  among  other 
things,  failing  to  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  neutral  ‘tie-breaker’ 
in  a  proposed  contract  clause 
setting  up  a  joint  employer- 
union  committee  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  apprentices. 

“We  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  American  history  where 
either  a  union  or  an  employer 
was  held  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  for  failing  to  place  some 
language  in  a  proposal  made  in 
the  course  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  which  the  employers  w’ere 
free  to  reject  and  frequently 
did. 

No  Improper  Conduct  Alleged 

“I  shou  d  emphasize  that,  dur¬ 
ing  this  entire  course  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  when  NLRB  attorneys  co¬ 
operating  with  employers 
watched  the  behavior  of  every 
member  of  the  ITU,  it  has  never 
even  been  alleged  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  or  members  of  the  ITU: 

“1.  Have  engaged  in  violence. 


fraud,  misrepresentation,  threats, 
or  any  other  conduct  which 
could  properly  be  called  im¬ 
proper. 

“2.  Have  discriminated  in  em¬ 
ployment  or  caused  employers 
to  discriminate  in  employment, 
against  any  individual.  No  per¬ 
son  has  even  filed  a  charge  that 
he  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  any  action  of  our  or¬ 
ganization. 

"3.  Have  unjustly  or  improp¬ 
erly  suspended  or  expel.ed  any 
member  from  our  organization, 
or  improperly  or  unjustly  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  any  person  to 
membership. 

“4.  Have  been  guilty  of  any  fi¬ 
nancial  impropriety,  or  have 
denied  any  member  the  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  which  he  has  as  a 
member  of  our  union,  or  have 
done  other  than  enforce  the 
union  rules,  democratically 
adopted  by  the  members  them¬ 
selves. 

“As  Trial  Examiner  Leff  found 
in  the  case  brought  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association;  respondents  (the 
ITU)  urge  in  justification  of 
their  conduct  that  their  motive 
and  intent  was  to  preserve  the 
union  and  promote  its  economic 
interests.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  was  true.  But,  under  Taft- 
Hartley,  preserving  the  union 
and  promoting  its  economic  in¬ 
terests’  is  illegal.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
pealed. 

Injunctive  Power  Hit 

“Our  statement  further  shows 
that  the  injunctive  power  under 
Taft-Hartley  is  far  worse  than 
anything  that  preceded  the  Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia  Act;  that  General 
Counsel  Denham,  certainly  not 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board, 
has  administered  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  act  in  a  biased  and  hostile 
manner;  that  the  so-called 
“Watch  -  dog  Committee’’  has 
been  used  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government;  that  injunc¬ 
tive  actions  under  Taft-Hartley 
are  speedy,  but  clarification  of 
the  law  by  the  NLRB  is  delayed 
for  weary  months  running  into 
years;  and  that  the  law  is  so  un 
just,  confused  and  contradictory 
that  amending  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble. 

“This  experience,  plus  our  an¬ 
alysis  of  S.  249  as  amended,  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
placed  by  S.  249,  with  certain 
reservations  noted  in  our  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  measure.  We  do  not 
welcome  all  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Wagner  Act  which  are 
proposed. 

“We  foresee  the  gravest  dan¬ 
gers  if,  through  a  process  of 
further  amendment,  more  re¬ 
strictions  are  plac^  on  free 
management-union  relations  but, 
recognizing  that  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  S.  249  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  deal,  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  it  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  the  interest  of  speedy  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

“If.  in  practice,  S.  249  as 
amended  operates  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  carrying  on  of 
the  normal  and  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  organization,  we 
shall  of  course  bring  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.” 
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Annapolis  Daily 
Wins  Battle 
Over  Liquor  Ads 

Annapolis,  Md. — The  plea  for 
an  injunction  against  the  Capi. 
tal-Gazette  Press,  Inc.,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  publication  of  liquor  ads 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  An¬ 
napolis,  was  dismissed  by  Judge 
Benjamin  Michaelson  on  Feb.  8 
in  the  Anne  Arundel  Circuit 
Court. 

Judge  Michaelson  ruled  that 
the  demurrer  filed  by  the  Capi¬ 
tal-Gazette  Press  be  sustained 
and  that  the  bill  of  complaint  be 
dismissed,  with  all  court  costs 
being  paid  by  Albert  Block,  who 
sought  the  injunction. 

Mr.  B.ock  had  contended  that 
the  advertisements  invited 
Maryland  residents  to  evade  the 
law  and  import  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages. 

Judge  Michaelson  pointed  out 
that  no  city  ordinance  or  Marj- 
land  statute  was  violate. 

"Having  failed  to  enact  such 
a  statute,”  he  added,  “the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Maryland  ap¬ 
parently  intended  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
not  to  prohibit  such  adverbs 
ing.” 

■’The  bill  of  complaint,”  he 
continued,  “does  not  state  any 
facts  to  show  that  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  or  wrong  has  been  suffered, 
or  will  be  suffered,  as  a  result  of 
the  advertisements  in  question" 
■ 

Germans  Leave 
Military  Paper 

Frankfort,  Germany— Hither 
to  described  as  a  newspaper  for 
promoting  German  -  American 
understanding.  Die  Neue  Zei- 
tung  will  be  known  hereafter 
as  a  “house  organ”  of  the  Ameri 
can  Military  Government. 

'This  was  made  clear  this  week 
in  the  appointment  by  Col.  Gor¬ 
don  E.  Textor,  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  division,  of  a 
board  of  three  to  supervise,  con¬ 
trol  and  "determine  the  ma¬ 
terial  finally  included  in  the 
paper.” 

The  board  is  an  echelon  high¬ 
er  than  Kenda.l  Foss,  American 
editor  in  chief  since  last  Nd 
vember,  whose  policy  of  pertmt- 
ting  wide  German  expression 
led  to  the  protest  and  eventual 
resignation-firing  of  10  Germar. 
editorial  staff  members. 

The  10  claimed  that  Foss  al 
lowed  German  nationalist  sent 
ment  to  creep  into  the  columns 
The  charges  were  denied  by  the 
paper,  but  the  American  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bruce  Buttles,  subse 
quently  dismissed  the  foreign 
editor  and  nine  others. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ow 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  ha.' 
fallen  from  1.500.000  twice  > 
week  last  June  to  538.000  toee 
times  a  week,  it  was  reported. 

■ 

T.  F.  Mueller  Named 

Theodore  F.  Muelier  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  Nwf 
week,  effective  Feb.  1,  MalcoB 
Muir  announced.  Muir  continue 
as  president  and  chairman  *■ 
the  editorial  board,  and  Vincec. 
Astor  remains  as  chairman 
the  board  of  directors. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  12,  15^^ 
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Carriers'  Help 
Is  Pledged  for 
Big  Bond  Drive 

Washington — Treasury  Secre¬ 
tary  John  Snyder  this  week  was 
told  that  carrierboys  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  will  help  re¬ 
mind  millions  of  persons  this 
spring  of  the  importance  of  buy¬ 
ing  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

Representatives  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  met  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  Monday  and  pledged 
their  cooperation  in  the  Savings 
Bond  Opportunity  Drive,  May 
16.-June  30. 

It  was  the  second  meeting  of 
newspaper  groups  with  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  to  discuss  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Representatives  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  met  with  Treasury 
officials  Feb.  4. 

Circulation  managers  agreed 
on  a  plan  for  carriers  to  deliver 
10,000,000  savings  bond  leaflets 
and  folders  to  their  customers 
during  the  campaign.  Some 
200,000  carriers  will  help  out  in 
to  action,  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Boy  Committee  explained. 

Vernon  R.  Churchill,  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  said  its 
advisory  committee  and  mem- 
ters  would  assist  in  the  bond 
campaign  by  recruiting  volun¬ 
teer  workers,  keeping  the  public 
informed  and  by  selling  bonds. 

At  a  meeting  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  President  Truman  praised 
their  support  for  bond  drives 
and  other  programs  and  then 
called  on  them  to  assist  in 
boosting  the  pay  scale  for  gov¬ 
ernment  workers. 

"It  is  a  difficult  job,”  the 
President  said,  “to  get  good 
men  to  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  which  are  inherent  in  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

■ 

California  Daily 
Goes  Back  to  Weekly 

Sonora,  Calif.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Sonora  Union 
Democrat  is  returning  to  the 
weekly  from  the  daily  field,  is 
made  by  Donald  I.  Segerstrum, 
publisher.  The  decision  was 
made  because  of  increased  costs 
and  lack  of  an  adequate  field, 
he  advised  E&P. 

“We  can  give  our  3,000  sub¬ 
scribers  a  better-edited,  larger, 
well-rounded  weekly  than  we 
ever  could  hope  to  as  a  daily,” 
Segerstrum  said.  He  will  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  95-year-old 
weekly,  replacing  Hugh  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  editor  for  the  past  seven 
fears. 

■ 

Raise  for  Stereos 

San  Francisco  —  Stereotypers 
obtained  a  $5.40  weekly  wage 
increase  in  agreements  reached 
»ith  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
newspapers.  The  new  sca.e,  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  8.  calls  for  $18.60 
per  day  for  a  five-day,  37V^ 
hours  week  with  a  $1  differen- 
hnl  per  shift  for  night  work. 

editor  (&  PUBLISHER  for 
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Compulsion  Denied 
In  School  Progrcnn 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  reading  “What  Our  Read¬ 
ers  Say”  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  5 
I  ran  into  this  paragraph  in  a 
letter  signed  by  Mir.  P.  I.  Reed: 

‘“rhe  A.C.E.J.  and  several 
others  have  assumed  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  over  many  colleges 
and  universities;  they  have  re¬ 
fused  to  show  regard  for  the 
integrity  of  many  colleges  and 
universities;  they  have  refused 
to  give  certain  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  control  over  their  aca¬ 
demic  program;  they  have  re¬ 
fused  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
qualitative  factors  which  make 
smaller  institutions  often  better 
than  big  ones.” 

Categorical  assertions  ought 
to  be  based  on  facts;  and  these 
are  not.  They  are  nothing  but 
personal  opinion  —  Mr.  Reed’s 
opinion. 

It  is  silly  to  say  the  A.C.E.J. 
has  “assumed  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trol”  over  any  institution.  Con¬ 
trol,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
implies  compulsion;  and  no 
school  of  journalism  anywhere 
has  ever  been  compelled  to  seek 
accreditation  if  it  didn’t  want  to. 
Turning,  however,  from  opinion 
to  fact,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  of  these 
schools  have  voluntarily  sought 
to  be  accredited. 

‘"The  integrity  of  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities”  is  a  gen¬ 
eralization  without  meaning.  If 
there  Is  an  idea  behind  the  pom¬ 
pous  phrase  it  needs  a  lot  of 
definition  and  documentation. 

The  statement  that  the  A.C.E.J. 
has  “refused  to  give  certain  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  control 
over  their  academic  program” 
is  false  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
A.C.E.J.  has  no  power  over  any 
institution,  as  Reed  well  knows. 
All  it  does  is  to  establish  criteria 
for  those  who  desire  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  interfering  in  programs, 
it  has  always  assumed  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  policy. 

And  the  final  phrase  of  the 
paragraph  is  a  meaningless 
shriek  from  the  sidelines  by  an 
observer  who  apparently  doesn’t 
understand  the  game  at  all. 

The  paragraph  presumably  is 
intended  to  be  serious.  Instead 
it  is  fantastic,  feverish  —  and 
futile. 

Dwight  Marvin, 
President,  ACEJ. 

Type  Specimen  Books 
To  THE  Editor: 

Several  weeks  ago  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  an  article 
commenting  on  type  specimen 
books  which  had  been  prepared 
by  several  newspapers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  article,  I  wrote  three 
of  the  newspapers  offering  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  their  booklet 
for  our  study  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  a  similar 
booklet  for  our  own  use.  Two 
of  the  three  newspapers  wrote 
back  to  state  that  their  supply 
of  booklets  had  been  exhausted 
for  some  time. 

I  am  passing  this  information 
on  to  you  because  your  article 
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undoubtedly  stimulated  interest 
similar  to  ours  on  the  part  of 
other  newspapers.  I  am  sure 
they  like  ourselves  were  dis¬ 
appointed  not  to  get  anywhere 
in  a  follow  up  to  the  reading  of 
the  article. 

H.  T.  McGee,  Jr., 
Business  Manager, 
Charleston  (S.  C. )  Post. 

Not  1  in  10,000 

To  the  Editor: 

Regarding  your  story  in  the 
Feb.  5th  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  asserting  that  Sylvia 
Porter  is  one  women  in  10,000, 
I  think  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  Collier’s  mail  column  July 
26,  1947,  signed  by  10  women  in 
the  East  in  financial  news  pro¬ 
testing  Miss  Porter’s  claim  to 
being  “the  only  one”  is  about 
the  best  evidence  I  can  produce 
quickly  that  this  is  not  so. 

To  begin  with,  according  to 
one  of  the  leading  financial  edi¬ 
tors  in  New  York,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  1,000 
men  financial  writers  in  the 
country  unless  you  want  to  in¬ 
clude  everyone  who  has  ever 
covered  a  public  service  com¬ 
mission  or  street  car  line,  and 
they  are  usually  called  city  re¬ 
porters.  There  are  in  New  York 
City  110  members  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  no  other  city  in  the 
country  approaches  New  York 
for  financial  coverage. 

Miss  Porter  must  have  been 
thinking  of  10,000  other  guys! 

Cecilia  McKay  Russell, 
Financial  Editor, 

New  York  News. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  letter  to 
Collier’s  bore  the  signatures  of 
Dorothy  Brooks.  United  Press; 
Claire  Reckert.  New  York  Times: 
Dorothy  Carewe,  AP;  Mildred 
Diefenderfer,  Dow-Jones;  Nancy 
Ford,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Wanda  Jablonski,  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Helen  Vind,  Fortune  magazine; 
Jean  Wilson,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wykoff. 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  and 
Miss  Russell. 

(The  story  about  Miss  Porter 
in  E  &  P  appeared  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  syndicated 
columnists.) 


Miles  Tieman 
Promotion  Chief 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^Miles  Tier- 
nan  has  been  named  director  of 
promotion,  public  relations  and 
research  for  In- 
dianapolis 
N  e  w  s  p  apers, 

Inc.,  comprising  ^ 

the  Star  and  f  ■ 

News,  William  W 

A.  Dyer,  gener- 
al  manager,  has  k  mj 

announced.  B.  1# 

M  r .  Tiernan 
had  acted  in  the 
same  capacity 
for  the  Star  five  ■  m 
years  before 
consolidation  of  Tieman 

the  two  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  a  former  city 
editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Star. 

In  a  reorganization  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  Fred  Howenstine,  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager,  has 
supervision  of  general  promo¬ 
tions,  research,  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Gary,  public  service. 

Each  paper  will  keep  its  gen¬ 
eral  schedule  of  editorial  pro¬ 
motions,  with  some  additions. 
While  operating  under  a  joint 
department,  they  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  separately  for  each  news¬ 
paper. 

The  entire  department  has 
been  expanded  to  fourteen 
persons. 


INSTALLATION  ENSINEERS 
Tbe  first  quetuoo  asked  wbea 
there’s  a  press  to  be  iostaUed. 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  dismaatled 
is  "How  long  will  it  take?". 
We  answer  this  question — an 
up-to-date  machine  shop,  84 
hour  emerteucr  service,  experi¬ 
enced  engineers  familiar  with 
every  make  press,  and  a  oiod- 
em  trucking  ser^oe. 

^  First  In  Nation-Wide  Service 

CENiat-ANMON  CO... 

OtvikKm  ctMTVt  noucKiaoo  CO.  taoc 

^79-9tt3  WASHINOTON  STRUT  •  NSW  VOWM 


SUCCESSFUL  SOUTHERN  C.4L1FORNIA 
WEEKLY 

This  siicrrKKfuI  weekly  with  15,000  circulation  servea  over  100,- 
IHH)  |iu|tulat1oii  In  a  steadily  growing  market.  For  yeant  thU 
we»'kl.> — a  money  maker — has  served  Its  readers  and  advertisers 
well  and  has  hroiight  its  owner  to  an  independent  flnaneial 
position  where  he  now  wants  to  retire. 

I'lant  and  equipment  are  in  excellent  condition  and  could  be 
converteit  into  a  daily  with  ease  should  the  new  owner  desire. 

For  instance,  the  high  s|H-ed,  recently  installed  press  is  capable 
of  .tK.OOO  papers  per  hour  and  the  associated  equipment  Is 
cuniparahle. 

This  publication,  as  are  all  publicatinns  listed  with  us,  is  on  an 
exclusive  basis.  It  will  require  85O.0<M)  down  and  the  Blaek- 
hiirn-IIamilton  Company  will  arrange  fliiancing  for  the  remainder 
on  a  long  term  pay  out. 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN  -  HAMILTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Russell  D.  Hay 
Washington  Building 
Sterling  4.341 


Media  Brokers 

DALLAS 

Philip  D.  Jackson 
Tower  Petroleum  Bldg. 
Central  1177 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
R.ay  V.  Hamilton 
2.35  Montgomery  St. 
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F.  W.  Armstrong, 
Retired  Adman, 


(j^bituarp 


Sportsman,  Dies 


F.  Wallis  Armstrong,  78,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  executive  who 
made  the  trademark  “His  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Voice”  famous,  died  last 
week  at  Meadowview  farm, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  farm  is  one  of  the  best 
known  thoroughbred  breeding 
places  in  the  nation.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  bred  Caval¬ 
cade,  which  won  the  Kentucky 
Derby  in  1934. 

Until  his  retirement  in  1938, 
he  was  associated  with  advertis¬ 
ing  for  40  years.  He  founded  a 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency 
which,  after  1910,  was  known  as 
the  F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Co.  He 
turned  over  this  firm  in  1938  to 
his  associate  of  25  years.  Ward 
Wheelock,  and  the  agency’s 
name  was  changed  to  Ward 
Wheelock  Co. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  pioneer  in  advertising. 
He  had  an  ability  to  custom- 
build  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans,  which  was  his 
greatest  contribution  to  his 
clients.  He  believed  an  agency 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  coun¬ 
selor  in  all  these  plans. 

He  also  believed  his  agency 
should  be  kept  small  in  size  so 
that  it  could  render  more  per¬ 
sonal  service. 

Besides  the  "His  Master’s 
Voice’  trademark,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  put  across  for  his  clients 
the  “Campbell  Kids”  ( of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.)  and  the 
messenger  of  Whitman’s  Samp¬ 
ler  candies. 

Mr.  Armstrong  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
17  and  he  sold  wholesale  grocer¬ 
ies  from  a  horse  and  buggy.  He 
followed  this  with  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  job  with  the  Camden  ( N.  J. ) 
Courier,  a  stint  as  a  freelance 
advertising  broker  and  a  crack 
at  space  selling  for  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  New 
Jersey  Racing  Commission  in 
1946,  and  was  then  described  by 
Governor  Edge  as  “one  of  the 
most  successful  breeders  of  rac¬ 
ing  horses  in  America.” 

Ailr.  Armstrong's  survivors  are 
his  widow,  a  son,  F.  Wallis  Arm¬ 
strong,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Armstrong  Osborne. 


Ralph  C.  Caples, 
Agency  Head;  76 


GEORGE  W.  PERKINS,  76,  a 

news  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe  for  the  past  46  years,  head 
of  the  Boston  Newspaper  Club, 
at  one  time  reporter  for  the  old 
Boston  Journal,  assistant  night 
editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser 
and  court  reporter  for  the  old 
Boston  Record  and  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Feb.  2,  at  his  Beacon  Hill 
home. 

Ronald  William  Ewart,  47, 
former  reporter  for  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  News,  Feb.  2,  at 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Bert  Ford,  71,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  and  war  correspondent  of 
the  Hearst  papers  in  Boston, 
Feb.  3,  at  his  home  in  Milton, 
Mass. 

E.  William  Kampe,  52,  former 
publisher  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta,  Feb.  5,  at  Visalia. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind. )  News- 
Sentinel.  later  worked  on  papers 
in  Decatur,  Evanston,  Ill.,  Royal 
Oak.  Mich.,  and  Adrian,  Mich. 
He  bought  the  Times-Delta  in 
1944.  and  sold  it  to  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1948,  when 
he  retired. 

Robert  Murdock  MacLeod, 
87,  onetime  head  of  Reuters 
news  agency  in  Canada,  who 
retired  in  1922  after  40  years’ 
reporting  on  the  Canadian  parli¬ 
ament,  for  many  years  with  the 
Ottawa  Free  Press  and  Ottawa 
Citizen,  Feb.  6,  at  Ottawa. 

C.  B.  Allen.  75,  for  more  than 
50  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Moultrie  (Ga. )  Observer, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Feb.  6,  at  Moultrie,  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Robert  C.  Hascall,  57,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Gastonia 
(  N.  C. )  Gazette,  previously  with 
the  Kannapolis  (N.  C. )  Daily  In¬ 
dependent,  Sayre  (Pa.)  Times, 
Cumberland  (Md.)  News,  Suf¬ 
folk  (Va. )  News  Herald  and 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Times-Her- 
ald,  Feb.  6,  at  Gastonia. 


Charles  A.  Selden 
Dies  at  Nantucket 


Ralph  C.  Caples,  76,  travel  and 
transportation  expert  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Caples  Co.,  New 
York  City,  died  last  week  at  his 
home  in  Sarasota.  Fla. 

Mr.  Caples  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in 
1896,  then  worked  for  several 
railroads  before  becoming  gen¬ 
eral  traffic  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  R.R.  in  1909. 

In  1918  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  Remington  Advertising 
agency  in  Chicago.  Three  years 
later  the  company  was  renamed 
the  Caples  Co.  Travel  and 
transportation  were  made  the 
specialties  of  the  new  firm. 


Charles  A.  Selden,  78,  retired 
New  York  newspaperman,  died 
at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Feb.  9. 

Selden  began  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.l  Journal,  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  New  York  Sun  in 
1899.  He  went  to  the  New  York 
Post  in  1904,  as  a  star  reporter. 
As  assistant  city  editor  under 
the  late  Ralph  H.  Graves  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  Post's  reporting  of 
the  Titanic  disaster  (1912).  In 
the  same  year  he  became  city 
editor.  Graves  having  gone  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Selden  worked  then  for  the 
Times.  1916-1920,  rejoined  the 
Post  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
was  a  magazine  writer  from  1921 
to  1928,  and  finally  was  London 
correspondent  for  the  Times 
until  his  retirement  in  1936. 


Otis  A.  Kenyon, 
K&E  Chairman, 
Dies  at  69 


Classified  Ads 


Otis  Allen  Kenyon,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
New  York,  since  1942,  died  last 
week  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was  69. 

He  had  been  there  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  with  his  wife. 

In  1929  Mr.  Kenyon  and  Henry 
Eckhardt  formed  their  agency, 
with  Mr.  Kenyon  serving  as 
treasurer  and  director.  Later  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Kenyon  Technical  Research 
Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation. 

In  his  earlier  career,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
yon  was  interested  in  mechanics 
and  engineering.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Paris  and  Berlin  and  at 
Cornell  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1904  with  a 
mechanical  engineering  degree. 

He  soon  became  prominent  as 
an  engineer  and  welding  expert 
and  had  67  patents  issued  to  him 
on  arc  welding.  He  began  his 
business  career  as  observer  of 
the  Electrical  Ky.  Test  Commis¬ 
sion,  at  the  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis,  after  leaving  Cornell. 

From  that  year,  1904,  to  1919, 
Mr.  Kenyon  spent  time,  succes¬ 
sively,  as  an  editor  with  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.:  as  a  special 
worker  with  Dr.  Edward  Wes¬ 
ton,  and  as  a  consulting  engi¬ 
neer,  electrical  engineer  and 
engineer. 

In  1919,  however,  Mr.  Kenyon, 
according  to  the  agency  he 
helped  form,  "decided  that  the 
growing  advertising  business  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  had  the  training  of  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  the  desire  to  apply 
that  training  to  business  opera¬ 
tions.” 

He  became  eminently  success¬ 
ful,  and  is  credited  with  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  development  of 
fact-finding  in  advertising — the 
knowledge  of  why,  where  and 
when  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Kenyon  was  the  translator 
of  several  French  and  German 
technical  books  and  was  editor 
and  co-author  of  the  Standard 
Handbook  for  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers  (1907). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 


4  Join  Bureau 

The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Her¬ 
ald-Press,  Ontario  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
port,  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal 
and  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette- 
Messenger  have  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harold  S.  Barnes. 


Heads  PR  Chapter 

L.  Rohe  Walters,  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Flintkote 
Co.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 


HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  »n  additional  charge  of 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  chsrgsi 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows;  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— tRtUIS 


.VDVANTAGKOCS  AND  EXCLCSIVJ 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 


Marcus  Qriflin  &  Associates 
427  W.  .oth  St..  Los  Angeles  13,  Cslit. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES 
,1.  A.  Snyder,  99«I0  Hraddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California _ 

DAILIES  HOrOHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  HIdg.,  St.  Polershurir,  Floriti 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  tliat  will  soon  icruw  into  dailiei. 


J.  K.  OAIIHERT 
2937  OraiiRe  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  muttu:  “Alwiyi  i 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  MichigsB 
Fl-OKID.V  dailies  and  weeklies  bosfkt 
atid  sold.  The  R.  11.  Uertt  Co.,  Box  55, 

Melbourne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  BUYING  OK  SELLING  in  ritk 
Iowa  field,  a<lvise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  CitJ. 
Iowa.  Eoriiier  piililishei'. 
if  it  Let  me  help  jou  tind  a  sound 
proju-rly  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
•Styiie.s,  62j  .Market  St.,  San  Frsn- 
ciseo  5,  California. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Itinshamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newsi)apers  bouitlit 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ _ 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COMP.ANY 
California  New’8|)apers 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Anwlet 

California. _ _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  te 
.$2,000,000, 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P,  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Cslit 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAli 

56  YEAR  t)LD  CALIFORNIA  weeW 
Inventory  $11,500.  Gross  $10,000. 
AakiiiK  $12,000.  Stoll.  Box  8408,  Loi 
Anireles  16,  California. _ _ 


_ LEGAL  NOTICES _ 

PURSUANT  to  the  Chstrter  and  By- 
I^aws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1949,  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  24,  1949.  Secretary 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  cash  JdOlj 
down.  Southwest  daily,  cash  IJOjj 
down.  Northwest  daily,  oa.sh  $3511 
do\  n.  Idaho  Large  weekly,  $251  TWO  ] 

i-asli  down.  California  Semi-weeW  d«k» 

uross  $55M,  price  $35M  with  304  Dike 

cash.  Texas  weekly  ready  for  M*’  P«ei, 

w'eekly  in  county  seat,  exclusive.  10  2508,  I 

prices  are  fair,  and  terms. 


W.  H,  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  CaliforM 


COAST  state  semi-weekly,  excluun 
in  well  isolated  county  seat  commM' 
ity  with  over  20,000  in  trade 
Fine  record  of  volume  and  pront.  $«■' 
000  rash  down.  A.  W._  STiPES.  W 
-Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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rUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAU 


SfWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue 
Vo  18  now  ready.  May  Bros.,  Bing- 
iaiiton.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

established  weekly  in  south. 
,rn  Maine,  together  with  complete  job 
printing  shop  and  machine  composi¬ 
tion  plant.  Profitable  business.  Sell 
for  $40,000.  Box  2682,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Iwher. _ 


WASHINGTON  FLASH  I 
Publisher  taken  away  to  distant 
health  colony,  wife  will  sell  large 
weekly,  ready  to  go  daily,  at  .$43,000 


weekly,  ready  to  go  daily,  at  .$43,000 
Grossing  $75,000.  Unopposed  in  boom- 
inr  town  of  7.000.  Ten  employes. 

BRO.S.,  Binghamton, 


Terms.  MAY 
Vew  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLISHER  of  Pennsylvania  daily, 
recently  sold,  desires  to  buy  well  es¬ 
tablished  weekly  or  small  daily  in  at¬ 
tractive  community  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  other  northeastern  states.  Net 
(srnings  of  approximately  $15,000. 
Mast  be  solid,  not  speculative  propo- 
lition.  Lifelong  newspaperman,  age 
38,  reliable.  Replies  considered  confi- 
jcntial.  Box  2667,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  SOUND  WEEKLY.  Utah. 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  Oregon  or  north¬ 
ern  California.  Organized,  equipped, 
future  possibilities.  Town  of  3,000  to 
7,000.  Fair  price  acceptable  if  quality 
and  future  exist.  Sample  copies.  Strict 
confidence.  Private.  Box  2617,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


lECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


40-PAOE  hoe  two-deck,  double  width. 
5214'  cut-off.  Uses  67",  60",  8314", 
KM'  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p..  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2568,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Dnplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  press, 
AC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boi  581. _ Nampa,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 
COLOR  PRESS 

Hard-packing  Goss  8-cylinder  color 
comic  press.  22 -yi  inch  cutoff.  Serial 
So.  1300.  Available  for  shipment  in 
March. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY 
STAR  COMPANY 
Kansas  City  17,  Missouri 


008.8  3  dock  two  plate  wide  press 
with  AC  drive,  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boi  561  Nampa,  Idaho 


WESEL  ELECTRIC 
PROOF  PRESS 

Alternatinq  Current  Motor 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  . 

11  \Vegt  42n(l  St.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  S.\LK — Hoc  web  rotary  16*pajre 
newApaper  press,  curved  pajfe  caster. 
shiYpr,  tail  cutter.  Rnishini;  )>lock.  De- 
about  March.  Make  us  an  otfer. 
(Indiana)  Plain  Dealer. 


FOR  SALK—  New  equipment,  Directo- 
att,  Monotnelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro- 
i«ry.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers, 
wreotype  Supplies,  Chases.  Form 
Tiblct,  etc.  The  Mozo- Steele  Company, 
too  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  p«ge 
flecki  with  side  frames  complete  to 
Dak«  sixteen  patre  tubular  into  24 
also  upper  former.  Write  Box 
1598.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Edmondson^s  ROSS,  all-new  eombin- 
•hon  matrix  backing?  tal»le.  cabinet, 
tad  new-type  trimmer.  Lifetime  in- 
j^tment.  Outclasses  the  field  in  every 
1  ?ll'  '^nte  Kdmondson,  l.')22  Cal- 
whill  St .  Philadelphia  30.  Pa. 

editor  6  PUBLISHER  for  February  12,  1949 


MECHANICAL  IQUIWIENT  FOR  SALE 

LINOTYPE  MATS,  5!4  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6'A  point  Ionic  S5  with 
bold  face  32,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

8  page  Flatbed  Press 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


F'OR  SALE — Used  Monotype  Strip- 
caster  in  good  condition.  New  gov¬ 
ernor,  feeder  and  pump  body.  Makes 
good  material,  leads  to  pica  borders, 
slugs.  In  use  in  our  plant  every  day 
until  new  machine  received.  Gas  pot. 
No  molds  or  nozzles.  Motor  220 
volts.  Times-Leader,  Martins  Ferry. 
Ohio.  Phone  Martins  Perry  78. 

PRICE  $600 


Goss  4  Unit  Press,  available  now. 
22  y, "  cut-off.  Duplex  and  Hoe  3  Unit 
Press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561,  Nampa,  Idaho 


GOOD  NEW'SPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
Hoe  Twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Hoe  Flat  Router. 

Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer. 

MBler  and  Amsco  Comp.  Room  Saws 
Curved  Casting  Boxes — all  sizes. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machines. 

2  to  4-ton  Stereotype  Furnaces,  with 
or  without  Pumps. 

Hall  Form  Tables. 

“Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases 
Hand  and  Power  Cotters  and  Shears 
Automatic  Cvlinder  Presses. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


MODEL  C-3  S.M.  Intertype,  serial 
1666.  Miranda.  T.ong  Island  Press, 
92-20  168th  Street.  .Tnmaica.  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE:  Good  engraving  camera. 
Duplex  tubular  plate  finisher,  Dnplex 
tnhnlar  casting  box.  All  equipment  in 
good  condition.  Wooster  Daily  Record. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


COMBINATION  R.  HOE  &  Company 
Saw  and  trimmer,  full  newspaper  size 
with  motor  attached  to  pedestal 
frame.  Machine  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion  including  3  horse  power  motor. 
.$400,00.  Geiger  Electrotype  Co.,  223 
S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newstiaper  Press,  four  Lino- 
tyjies.  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  tiriee.  Box  2660.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  AVhite  or  color.  2i;4"  cut 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  .latiuary. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  .\C 
motor  drive,  eompli-te  stereo  equii>- 
ment.  .Available  immediately. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  AB — a.e.  Drive 

TAVIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-page  Hatbed — a.  c.  Drive 

8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

:i  UNIT  HOE 

22'’'1"  riitoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  sjieed  fiasti-rs.  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder.  7.5  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 


16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9  16"  cut-off.  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  immediately. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y, 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRynnt  9-1132 
Cable  .Vddress:  “Shulpress  New  York" 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  has  4  Model  AE-20  new 
varitypers  and  1  model  A-20  priced  to 
sell.  Box  2662.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5  $8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Jtiehle  &  Babcock  Presses. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A-  .lefferson  Streets 
Philadel|>hia,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  S.ALE  —  One  semi-cylindrical 
hand  casting  box  23  9^16  cut-off.  1 
tail  cutter,  1  inside  plate  finisher.  Cut¬ 
ter  and  finisher  with  motors.  This 
equipment  used  in  our  plant  26 
months  while  awaiting  delivery  of 
antoplate.  Price  $1950.00.  Really  in 
good  condition.  Phone  or  write,  W.  T. 
Leightner,  The  Times-Leader,  Atartins 
Ferry,  Ohio. 


CUTLER-HAM JIER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AO.  complete  with  resistors  I 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face-  I 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  tun 
ace  cross  liead  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment.  2164  j 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re-  | 
Iinest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT 
ING  Co..  Waterhury  91.  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  Model  “A"  8-Page  Plat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  about  June. 

Duplex  Model  “E”  8-Page  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press  Complete  with 
Chases.  10-Hp,  Variable  Speed  Motor 
A  C.  220-VoIts.  60  Cycles,  3-Phase, 
-Ivailable  Immediate  Delivery.  j 

Duplex  Double  Drive  Angle  Bar  8-  | 
Page  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press  ! 
Complete  with  Chases,  10-Hp,  Con¬ 
stant  Speed  Motor  A.C.  220-Volta.  60- 
Cycles,  3-Phase,  Available  Immediate 
Delivery. 

Duplex  40  Page  Tabular  Plate  Press 
romi>1cte  Stereotype  Equipment.  100- 
Hp.  Alofor  Full  .Automatic,  for  A.C. 
220-Volta.  60-Cycles,  3-Phase.  -Avail¬ 
able  about  October. 

Duplex  24Page  _  Standard  Tubular 
Plate  Press.  Complete  Stereotype 
equipment.  50Hp,  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Press  Drive  A.C.,  220- 
Volfs.  BO-Cycles.  3-Phase,  Available 
about  July. 

New  Duplex  8-Page  Standard  Tubular 
Plate  Press  in  Long  16-Page  Frame 
with  Combination  '4-  and  ’A-Page 
Folder,  Complete  Stereo,  Blankets, 
Rubber  Rollers,  Crated  and  Boxed. 
-Available  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

Goss  High-Speed  .Straighfline  Octuple 
Press ---Sheet-Cut  22*4'.  .Arranged  to 
jirinf  Comies  in  4-Colnrs.  75-Hp.  Press 
Drive.  A.C.  22n-Volts.  60-Cycles.  3- 
Phnse.  Availnhle  about  September. 

Duplex  Regular  Alatrix  Roller  with 
Motor  —  -A.C.  220-VoIts,  60-Cyrles, 
3-Phase.  Available  Immediately. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Mai-hine  with  Motor.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

Dnplex  Standard  Tubular  Plate  Cast¬ 
ing  Box.  Available  immediately. 

3,0(10  It).  Metal  Pot.  Electrically  heated. 
.Available  immediately. 

Hoe  Octuple.  End  Feed  From  Floor, 
Stu-et-Cnt  22*4'  Plate  7 -'16'.  Complete 
Stereo  and  Motor  for  A.C.,  220-VoIts, 
6orycles.  3-Phase.  Available  about 
June. 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street,  Room  446  j 
Fond  da  lae,  Wisconsin 


r  12,  19ti 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

KELLY  A,  14x20.  EXT.  DEL.  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  trip,  slowdowns,  heater.  DC 
motor.  Sacrifice.  H.  Levinson,  Box 
918,  New  York  8. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT — Roto — B  Publication 
— small  lots,  varied  sizes,  reasonably 
priced — F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia. 

Goldman  Paper  He  Paper  Stock  Co. 
316  North  Third  Street 
Phila.  6.  Pa. 

_ Dealers  in  Job  Lots _ 

Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
AlfrecJ  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  St.,  New  A'ork  19. 

_ Luxemburg  2-4174 _ 

NEWSPRINT,  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St.. 
New  Y'ork  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4-6460. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERE0T0B8 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
newspaper  plants  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2  2231 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

_ Phone:  .spring  7-1740 _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
-■vide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
WALLMAN  AND  BAILEY 
PRINTING  PRVSS  ERECTING 
REBUILDING — MOVING 
E.  P.  WALLMAN — E.  L.  BAILEY 
975  N.  Church  St.,— 4.52  Bluff  St.. 

Rockford.  111.— Alton,  Ill. 
Phone:  3  4164 — Phone:  2-1729 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

W.VNTED — Ink  fountains  for  Dnplex 
Anglebar  Press.  T'ses  QQ40  and_^  QQ41 
Ink  adjusters.  Daily  News.  Welling- 

ton.  Kansas. _ _ 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  2675.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
WANTED 

Tubular  Plate  Boring  Machine 
Heavy  Duty  Model  .\C  Motor 
State  price,  condition  and  delivery 
Box  2631.  Filildr  &-  Publisher 
fO.SS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
vide.)  13*4  inch  printing  diameter. 
11*4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
'"ditor  &  PiiMisher. _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presse.s 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BKyant  9-1132 
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MECHANICAL  EQUirMENT  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


DUPLEX  KLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2674,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Good  used  page-sise  Hat 
plate  shaver  with  micrometer  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  Tribune,  Concord,  N.  C. 


WANTED 


Newspaper  presses  of  every  deacrip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUS  INESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


WESTCHESTER  weekly  newspaper, 
outgrowing  its  i>resent  capital,  ha:- 
opening  for  Business  Manager  or  Edi¬ 
tor  wlio  can  invest  up  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  substantial  inter¬ 
est.  Box  2621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BOOKPUTES 


BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any  book¬ 
plates!  I  have  about  2,000  in  my  col¬ 
lection  and  will  either  boy  or  sell. 
Address  L.  R.  Box  2586,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


COLORKUL  XON-POLITICAL  articles 
written  by  export  sales  manager  with 
previous  similar  experience.  Leaving 
on  3  iiinnth  round-the-world  trip  im¬ 
mediately,  first  stop  Orient.  W’eekly 
articles  at  your  free  lance  rates.  Rush 
reply  Box  2693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENCE,  American  with 
daily  AP,  U.P.  experience  offers  fea¬ 
tures  situationers  specials  from  Paris, 
Italy,  from  March  first,  reasonably. 
Box  2603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


KE.VTl'RE  for  farmers  now  running 
huge  city  daMy,  2  small  dailies,  2  tiny 
weeklies,  2  farm  papers.  Column  inter¬ 
preting  Washington  farm  news,  suc- 
cessfiii  wherever  run.  Priced  by  cir¬ 
culation.  P.  O.  Box  7129,  .\pex  Sta., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FEATURES 


A  HOLLYWOOD  FEATURE  (daily  and 
Sunday)  that  is  different,  with  direct 
appeal  to  80,000,000  movie  fans — 
offered  to  major  syndicate.  DAILY 
MOVIE  QUIZ.  Eye  catching  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Brain-teasing  and  entertaining 
questions  and  answers  on  by-gone  stars, 
silent  films,  early  talkies,  new  stars, 
new  movies,  foreign  films  and  many 
more.  Perfect  for  movie  page.  Reader 
reaction  assured.  Movie  advertisers 
wili  absorb  cost  of  this  one  and  boost 
same.  For  printed  samples  and  com¬ 
plete  information  write  to  Box  2696, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIBLE  FEATURE  FREE 
“Today  and  Kv*tT  Day” — a  book  of 
thoughts  from  the  Book  of  Books,  com¬ 
piled  by  Milton  W.  Brown,  President 
of  Press-Radio  Bible  Service,  Inc.,  504 
Southern  Ohio  Bank  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Ohio,  and  free  to  any  newspaper 
editor  who  will  write  for  it. 


JOB  SEEKER’S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  COMPLETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERV^ICE 
Magazine,  Rook  Publishing,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agency  Specialist.  Individ¬ 
ual  job  campaigns  crested  and  per¬ 
sonally  supervised.  Promotional  re¬ 
sumes.  A  completely  personalized  ap¬ 
proach  to  employers  w-hich  does  your 
talking  for  you.  Not  an  agency^ 

It  May  Open  New  Doors  to  You 
GENE  NASH 

11  W.  42nd  St..  Suite  744,  New  York 
18.  Tel:  PE  6-2333. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
able  to  organize  and  build  up 
A  NEW  MAGAZINE 
State  details  in  first  letter 
Box  2690,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANT¬ 
ED:  Need  steady,  dependable  man 
with  good  background  of  experience  in 
layout  and  selling  for  permanent,  good 
paying  position  on  local  display  staff 
Five  day  evening  and  Sunday  morn 
ing.  17.500  circulation,  25,000  popula 
tion.  80  miles  from  Gulf  resort  area 
Write  details,  experience  and  qnalifi 
cations.  E.  S.  McClintic,  Dothan  Eagle, 
Dothan,  Aalabama. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  For 
West  Virginia  Daily.  Young  man  with 
minimum  of  two  years  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  sell,  do  layout  and 
write  copy.  Sober  and  industrious. 
Good  opportunitv  for  advancement. 
Write  full  details,  salary  expected. 
To  Advertising  Msnag“r  —  Bluefield 
Daily  Telegraph,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


CLASSIFIED  ad  manager  for  13,000 
circulation  daily.  1,000.000  Large  vol¬ 
ume.  Prefer  top-2nd-man  looking  for 
manager  position.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Pleasant  healthy  city,  con¬ 
genial  co-workers.  Send  full  details  to 
F.  J.  Brown,  D.iily  Star,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Man  or  woman,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  for  permanent  position  with 
growing  small  daily  in  good  section 
Oregon.  Opportunity  to  do  top 
grade  job  with  competent  associates. 
For  further  details  write  or  wire: 


Publisher 

EVENING  OBSERVER 
La  Grande,  Oregon 


MAN  FAMILIAR  WITH  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  advertising  in  all  ita  ramifica- 
tiona,  to  head  Classified  department 
of  six-day  morning  newspaper.  Mnst 
be  apace-conscions  and  able  to  sell 
and  prepare  copy.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Give  sll  details  about  yourself 
in  first  letter.  Box  2643,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


AD  SALESMAN,  experienced,  for 
coastal  ABC  semi-weekly.  Carteret 
County  Newi-Times,  Morehead  City 
and  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — experi¬ 
enced.  Morning  and  evening.  No  Sun¬ 
day.  Seventy  miles  south  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  University  city.  Write  John 
W.  Graham,  West  Va.,  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.,  Morgantown,  West  Va. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EAGER  GENERAL  REPORTER  and 
combination  make-up,  wire,  city,  state 
editor  small  afternoon  daily  in  live 
north  Georgia  city.  Will  demand  pro¬ 
lixity,  hard  work,  community  interest. 
Pay  in  year  depends  on  you.  S. 
Meyer,  Times,  Gainesville.  (Complete 

information  first  letter,  please, _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  journalism  graduate  to  get  a 
start.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  over 
major  portion  of  news  with  minimum 
supervision  on  live  weekly  in  West 
Florida.  Write,  giving  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 
2661,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  with  car  in 

vicinity  of  Palisades  amusement  park. 

New  Jersey.  Box  2676,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN  papers 
need  skillfnl  woman  on  staff  prodne- 
ing  daily  women's  pages  and  Sunday 
women’s  section.  First  requirements 
sre  solid  virtues:  sound  experience, 
clear  writing,  ahilitj  to  edit.  lay-out, 
make-np:  added  virtues  sought  are 
restlessness  with  usual  women's  pa|:es, 
originality  of  ideas  and  expression, 
eagerness  to  help  create  something 
better.  Five-year  minimum  salary 
•tlOO  per  week,  lesser  experience  in 
proportion.  Write  Box  2649,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEED  CAPABLE  general  assignment 
reporter  or  combination  deskman-re- 
portcr.  Deep  South,  Six  day  after¬ 
noon  AP  daily.  Good  pay  for  right 
man.  Apply  in  detail  to  Box  2626, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECH ANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Daily,  4  Intertypes, 
Ludlow,  Elrod  machines.  Write  giving 
complete  details  of  background  and 
experience.  Box  2680,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Steady  sit¬ 
uation,  6  day  afternoon  newspaper. 
Give  age,  edneation,  references.  Janes- 

ville  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. _ 

PRESSMAN  stereotyper,  experienced 
on  Duplex  one  to  one  'Tubular.  Take 
complete  charge  pressroom.  Non  union. 
Old  established  newspaper  in  new 
plant.  Write  fully.  Box  150,  La 

Grange.  Illinois. _ 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thorongh- 
Iv  experienced,  for  long  established 
New  England  daily  nearing  40,000 
circulation.  Modern  plant  in  every 
detail.  37)4  hour  week.  Good  scale 
and  working  conditions.  Write  Immedi- 
ately.  Box  2656.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  DAILY  Desires  Services 
Competent  Head  Machinist,  16  ma¬ 
chines,  teletypesetters.  Open  shop, 
many  employe  benefits.  Scale  $2.20 
per  hour.  Only  experienced,  competent 
men  apply  to  Box  2670,  Editor  A  Pnh- 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMBI 

INK  salc:man  " 

Now  selling  graphic  arts  indnstry  (•• 
metropolitan  New  York.  Must  hsvs  i 
successful  record.  Liberal  salary  u! 
expenses.  Give  full  details  in  eoiSI 
dence  to  Box  2522,  Editor  A  Pnk. 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  moT^iJ’ 
evening,  Sunday  combination  with  37*! 
000  circulation  in  city  of  50.000  aviij! 
able  immediately  for  management  of 
similar  or  smaller  publication.  Excel¬ 
lent  record,  history  and  referencei 
Box  2641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  printing  department 
manager,  age  43,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  management,  eiti- 
mating,  buying  and  selling.  Excellent 
background.  J.  B.  Stockton,  SIS  v 
St.  Francis  St.,  Wichita,  Kansan 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
19  years  metropolitan  newspaper  ex. 
perience;  15  years  in  executive  espn. 
city.  Now  Advertising  Director  of  one 
of  nation’s  top  newspapers,  with  ont- 
standing  record.  11  years  with  present 
newspaper.  Thoroughly  trained  in  nil 
phases  of  advertising  and  newspaper 
operation.  Under  45,  college  gradante 
married.  Top  references  us  to  abilitr 
and  character.  Go  anywhere.  Availnble 
week-ends  for  private  interview.  Box 
2692,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOTE  TO 

A  TIRED  PUBLISHER 

Who  wishes  to  sell  his  newspaper  or 
place  it  in  safe  liands  so  he  may  re¬ 
tire  ? 

If  you  arc  forced  to  neglect  your  prop¬ 
erty,  we  are  a  newspaper  team  ready 
to  invest  in,  buy  or  operate  your  newi- 
paper  on  a  sound  and  profitable  biiis. 

We  both  are  seasoned  men  in  onr 
middle  forties.  We  both  have  ont- 
standing  records  in  the  profesiioa. 
One  is  a  publisher  who  has  owned 
and  operated  very  profitably  two  nevi. 
papers  and  a  plant  and  a  siieible 
commercial  printing  plant,  for  mnny 
years.  Ho  knows  how  to  sell  advertU- 
ing,  boost  circulation,  handle  Inbor 
and  run  the  business  side. 

The  other  is  an  editor  known  nation¬ 
ally  with  small  city  and  metropolitu 
experience  from  cub  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  a  Washington  correspondent  nnd 
builder  and  operator  of  a  radio  sti- 
tion.  He  knows  how  to  run  the  front 
office. 


This  matched  team  of  newspaper  nx- 
ecutives  has  worked  together  with 
harmony  and  success  and  is  now  leeh- 
ing  a  new  field  for  its  proven  talent. 
Inquiries  are  sought  from  intereited 
publishers.  A  confidential  exchange  of 
facts  and  figures  is  invited.  Box  2683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 

Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’ 1  issue  brings  yon  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sigbt  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personaliied  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


OHIO  NEWSPAPER.  26,000,  City  of 
50.000  needs  good  Display  Salesman. 
Good  opportunity.  Resident  of  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  preferred.  Box  2691, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher, _ 

WANTED — Experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  layout  man. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Give  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  and  minimum  salary  acceptable 
in  first  letter.  Applv  Advertising  Dept. 
Box  901.  Psmpa.  Texas. 


WE'VE  GOT  THE  JOB  FOR  enterpris¬ 
ing  ad  salesman  on  Colorado  evening 
daily.  Town  8,000.  Can  become  ad 
manager  as  soon  as  ready.  Prefer  sin¬ 
gle  young  man,  college  BJ.  Apartment 
available.  Background  more  important 
than  experience,  starting  pay.  Increase 
as  job  is  learned.  Don’t  answer  unless 
interested,  available,  and  want  perma¬ 
nent  job.  Write  or  wire  Harold  Call, 
World  Independent,  Walsanbnrg,  Colo. 


Usher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  REUTIONS 

PUBLICI'TY  WRITER— A  long-estab¬ 
lished  national  trade  assoriation  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  City  has  an  open¬ 
ing  in  its  public  relations  department 
for  a  man  or  woman  who  can  write 
good  news  reieases,  releases  for  trade 
magazines,  and  do  general  publicity 
work.  Short  hours,  steady  employ¬ 
ment  assured.  Starting  salary  $80 
per  week  with  assurance  of  steady 
advancement.  Person  of  steady  char¬ 
acter  only.  Give  all  necessary  details 
in  reply.  Box  2688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ari- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner.  130  E.  40th  8t..  N.  Y. 


Worried  Over  High  Costs 
and  other 

Management  Problems? 


Experienced  editor-publisher,  with  ost- 
standing  record  in  community  ield. 
now  in  Executive  Position  in 
York,  would  like  to  get  out  of  the 
City.  Can  relieve  busy  publisher  ol 
management  details,  or  assume  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  publicitioz- 
Working  knowledge  of  old  and  ne» 
printing  processes.  Box  2651,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertiginK  man,  22 
background  layouts,  copy,  aell- 
L  promotion,  medium  and  metropoli- 
liidailie*.  including  8  years  ad  man- 
Sr  medium  daily  and  2  years  diree- 
(drertising  of  large  metropolitan 
rtiail  department  store.  Major  ac- 
specialist.  Now  employed  large 
itlity  advertising,  but  prefer  return 
„  newspaper  field  in  South  or  South- 
(Ml.  Married.  Age  46.  Moderate  hah- 
it).  Dependable.  Box  2628,  Editor  & 

Piblisher. _ 

SKATIVE  executive — 18  years 
il  phases  advertising:  full  copy  and 
lit  for  campaigns,  tie-ins,  special  pages, 
itsl  advertisers;  promotion,  PR,  con- 
iitt,  administration  —  large  newspa- 
Mil.  Dramatic  ideas  sell  linage.  3.'>. 
(ft,  married.  Now  with  New  York 
iBScy.  Anywhere  except  South. 
liliWO.  Box  2613.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
VSPLAY  Salesman.  Seeks  better  op- 
Mimnity,  college  graduate.  Young,  11 
Pics’  experience  agency  and  newspa- 
Now  with  New  York  area  daily 
!f  38M.  Box  2591,  Editor  &  Pub- 

;!ier. _ _  I 

Display  Salesman — 15  years  experi-  , 
,1,-e:  age  37;  married;  capable;  am- 
kHous:  $70  $80.  Box  2646,  Editor  & 
Piblisher,  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  I 
CIRCULATION  | 

■  able  and  AGGRESSIVE  I 
Cm’LATION  MANAGER,  age  40,  ! 
fill  20  successful  years’  experience.  | 
Die  to  produce  maximum  revenue  at  ; 
tniraum  cost.  Exceptional  results 
ith  carrier  organization  and  promo-  i 
tin.  Record  includes  building  circu- 
jtion  of  new  paper,  by  ethical  me-  ! 
aodi,  to  highest  in  state  in  two  years.  I 
illege  gradimte.  Good  appearance. , 
Frefers  New  England.  Available  30  | 
ays.  Box  2.546.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
IRCl’LA'nON  MANAGER,  30  years’  I 
ijierience,  all  phases,  morning,  even-  | 
Sunday.  Excellent  record  on  pa¬ 
ces  17.000  to  150,000.  Capable,  i 
:fp«odable  executive  with  ability  to  ; 
[ft  along  well  with  people.  Well  | 
Tiined  in  economical  operation.  In-  j 
‘rested  in  job  on  substantial  paper 
‘imewhere  in  the  East  with  reasonaole 
liiarsnce  of  permanency.  Now  located 
Vw  York  metropolitan  area.  Box 
.')S3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AN  OPEN  BETTER 
>sr  Mr.  Publisher ; 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  top  flight 
;-vi  executive,  about  whom  it  has 
•ea  written  ”he  is  not  only  a  pro- 
:icer  of  first  class  newspapers,  but  is 
uo  s  circulation  builder”,  and  are 
•  'ling  to  pay  well  fur  his  services, 
-COHERE  IS  YOUR  MAN  I 

Thirty-five  years,  married,  he  is 
t  present  supervising  editor  of  a 
‘isll  but  influential  chain  of  midwest 
'Cfkliei.  Since_  taking  over  has  in- 
'■ued  circulation,  put  one  paper  in 
he  block  after  all  previous  attempts 
:•  let  it  up  as  a  paying  proposition 
bled  and  created  it  a  statewide  repu- 
■tion  as  a  hardhitting,  influential  pub- 
•tion. 

Past  positions  held  include  that 
deity  editor  metropolitan  daily  with, 
■'tee  quarters  million  circulation; 
able  editor,  later  assistant  managing 
ditor  important  tabloid  in  city  of 
hee  million  population ;  editorial 
'titer,  etc. 

.\lthongh  one  of  the  highest  paid 
"ekiy  newspaper  executives  in  the 
’intry  today,  this  advertisement 
't'Bi  only  from  his  personal  desire  to 
■'turn  to  daily  newspaper  field  upon 
'wpletion  present  assignment. 

If  genuinely  interested  in  secur- 
-•  his  services  write  Box  2584,  Edi- 
"  4  Piihli«l<..r _ 

iLi-RT  woman  reporter.  22,  wants 

*iti>  challenge.  Magna  cum  laude 
■'•'‘••te.  of  large  university,  journal- 
sxpolitical  science  major.  Experi- 
W  on  daily,  now  assistant  news  edi- 
w-eeklies.  Will  travel.  Box 

A'8.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

‘SSISTANT  EDITOR  Jersey  weekly 
ecki  position  as  reporter  or  rewrite 
™  imall  daily  near  New  York  City. 
ucM  years'  experience  small  daily, 
’»«ly  papers.  Army  PRO,  and  Wash- 
Jtton  Bureau  AP.  Write  Box  2650, 
i  Publisher, 


York  City  news  service,  California 
weekly,  BS  Journalism,  excellent  ref 
erences.  Box  2550,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher, 

ABLE  young  sports  writer  wants  spot 
on  medium-sized  east  or  midwest  daily. 
College  graduate,  also  experienced  city 
news,  desk,  makeup.  Now  employed 
small  midwest  daily.  Box  2587,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ACE  editorial  production  man,  40.  di¬ 
versified  experience,  proof  reading, 
copy  rending,  rewrite,  makeup,  desires 
part  full-time  job  New  York  or  vicin- 
itv.  Highest  references.  Box  2627. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.W.AlL.kBLE  NOW — 2  years  report¬ 
ing.  features,  editing,  sports  and  re¬ 
write  experience,  with  second  largest 
New  .Jersey  daily.  Radio  newswriting 
experience.  Rutgers  journalism  grad.. 
Veteran.  24.  desires  job  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Box  2625,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

BORN  REPORTER — nose  for  news, 
single,  30;  Harvard  '41,  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence.  broad  news  and  ad  writing  ex¬ 
perience;  wants  tough,  lucrative  as¬ 
signment.  Box  2548,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

C.AI.I EORXI.A-bound  feminine  veteran, 
B..I  ,  M.U..  college  public  relations, 

Iradi"  |ia|)er.  daily  experience,  desires 
ilailv  reporting.  Box  2615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  Junior,  alert,  eager  to 
learn,  seeks  snminer  editorial  position 
— begintrng  of  June  to  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Will  work  anywhere.  Jon  M. 
Lindenauer.  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Columbia 
B.\.  27  years  old.  2  years  Army  intel¬ 
ligence,  2  years  investigator  and  re¬ 
search  writer  at  Niirembiirg  trials, 
tliK'nt  German,  also  French  and  Span¬ 
ish.  seeks  editorial  position  here  or 
abroad.  Duncan  Purcell.  10  Hooker 

-Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. _ 

COMBIN.ATTON  desk  and  general  as¬ 
signment  man.  29.  single,  seeks  spot 
with  Metropolitan  paper,  preferably 
in  East.  Ex-city  editor  of  small  city 
daily.  4  years  top  newswire  experi- 
ence.  Box  2689.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMPETENT  woman  combination  re¬ 
porter-rewriter.  Also  some  copy-desk 
experience.  Now  in  Northwest  town  of 
.50. OOP  Box  266.5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — 20  years’  experience 
telegraph  editor-deskman.  Single.  43. 
Box  2556.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DAILIES  10,000-20,000  NOTEI 
3  years’  experience  on  top  paper  (42,- 
000  circulation).  Desire  to  live  in 
smaller  town.  Now  wire  editor,  can 
write,  edit,  makeup.  Prefer  good 
city  room  assignment.  Married,  'Vet., 
B.  A..  26.  Go  anywhere  for  right  spot. 
Box  2664,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Writer-reporter  now  in  Washington 
wants  to  write  editorials  for  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Knows  government, 
politics,  economics,  agriculture,  ediica- 
tion.  Box  2655,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PROMOTIONAL  MAN.  ex¬ 
ecutive  trained,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  Newspaper,  magazine  editing, 
radio  experience.  Knows  photography, 
layout.  Married,  35.  Owns  Chicago 
home.  Will  travel.  Box  2685,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  10.000  daily 
seeks  work  on  larger  paper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  house  organ.  Good  references 
available.  Single,  28.  Box  2622,  Editor 
t-  Publisher. _ 

MISSOURI  U.  Grad:  27,  B.  J..  Vet, 
3  mitnths  experience;  general,  sports, 
or  desk  work;  James  F.  Bedford  Jr., 
Box  565,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Tel: 
595-2. _ 

HONOR  graduate  from  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  wants  reporting  job  on  small 
citv  daily  in  East.  One  year’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Slix,  KTA.  Box  2694,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  copyreader.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  sober.  Metropolitan,  smaller 
cities  background.  .Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  528,  425  Mulberry  Street, 
.Scranton.  Pennsylvania. 


EMPLOYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
day  job  southwest  or  California.  Vet- 
eran.  Box  2653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NO  FLY-BY-NIGHT,  young  woman, 
two  years  on  weekly,  wants  to  break 
into  daily  field.  College  graduate,  copy¬ 
reading,  makeup  experience.  Start 
anywhere.  Box  2687,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NYU  B.  A.  Journalism  major.  Go 
anywhere  after  February  graduation. 
23.  Single.  Veteran.  Will  Hoppe,  67 
Forbell  St.,  Brooklyn  8,  New  York. 

PERMANENT  SPORTS  editing  and/ 
or  writing  assignment  on  sports-con¬ 
scious  daily  wanted.  Any  part  of  U.  S. 
Exiierienced  in  handling  all  competi¬ 
tive  sports,  hunting- — fishing — conser¬ 
vation  news.  Some  radio,  photographic 
experience.  References.  University 
graduate.  28,  veteran,  married,  two 
sons.  Minimum  acceptable  wage,  $60. 

Box  2679,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  feature  writer  —  two 
years’  experience  large  daily;  some 
public  relations  work;  camera  ability; 
24;  college  graduate.  Prefer  small 
New  England  or  Eastern  daily  for  per¬ 
sonal  reason.  Box  2666,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER,  now  writing  sports, 
copy-proofreading  2  national  publi¬ 
cations.  desires  change.  Can  do 
straight  news.  College  graduate,  21. 
Go  anywhere  for  job  with  decent 
starting  salary  and  chance  for  future. 
Box  2686.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  four  years  variety  bests, 
features,  general,  sports,  radio,  col¬ 
umns.  AVant  spot  top  progressive 
daily.  Y’oung.  single,  college,  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  2673.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


SITUA'nONS  WANTED'-EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  news, 
feature  writing;  3  years  in  Orient,  now 
on  vagabond  world-tour,  wants  sasign- 
ments.  Box  2580,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspaper  work,  abetted  by  2 
year,s’  news  experience  and  Columbia 
master’s  degree,  welcomes  opportunity 
to  work  for  intellige"t  editor  Box 
‘2616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  OR 
FOREMAN 

25  years’  experience,  both  union  and 
open  shop.  Proven  ability  with  present 
employer  when  printers  struck.  No 
editions  missed,  bigger  papers,  cheap¬ 
er  cost.  Must  be  permanent,  open 
shop.  -An  organizer  and  coordinator  of 
workers.  Now  employed  as  foreman. 
(Jo  anywhere.  Box  2652,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  24  years’  experience.  Thoroughly 
qualified  in  all  phases  of  production. 
Capable  in  handling  labor  relations. 
Married,  sober,  young  and  dependable. 
Good  references.  Box  2668,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  OR  STEREOTYPE 
SUPERINTENDENT,  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Color  man.  Pleasant  and  tho¬ 
roughly  capable  in  handling  labor  re¬ 
lations  and  co-ordinating  mechanical 
departments  to  work  as  one  perfect 
operation.  Do  not  drink.  Desire  for 
change  is  purely  personal  and  can  be 
discussed.  Box  2681,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  single.  24.  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  1  year  news  and 
radio  rewrite  with  U.P.  James  An¬ 
thony,  2163  W.  9th  St..  Brooklyn  23, 
N.  Y..  or  call  ES  2-1105. 


SMART,  experienced,  hard  driving 
Washington  correspondent,  now  work¬ 
ing  for  large  daily,  looking  for  new 
Washington  connection  because  of  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  $100.  Box  2543,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  COLUMNIST  who 
can  get  your  pages  out  of  rut  into 
groove.  TV  and  radio  stints  included 
20  plus  years  major  city  experience. 
In  .$6800  bracket,  including  radio  fees. 
Healthy,  steady  family  man.  Box 
2634.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 


SPORTS — Experienced,  well  grounded 
small-city  sports  editor  seeks  job 
writing  or  editing  in  medium  sized 
city;  31;  some  camera,  radio.  Box 
2578,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  daily  8,000,  young, 
single,  car,  top  experience  all  phases, 
seeks  April  switch  10-15.000  class 
near  East.  Loyal  hard  worker.  Box 
2678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  22  years'  experi¬ 
ence  top  jobs.  Wants  spot  where 
ability  can  be  utilized.  Smallest  staff 
handled  in  past  seven.  National  recog¬ 
nized  record.  Prefer  south,  southwest. 
Handle  every  sport,  copy,  makeup. 
Must  have  $6,000  plus  housing.  Sane, 
sober,  serious.  Wire  1107  'Woodley 
Road,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Can  arrange  in¬ 
terview. 


WILL  WORK  one  ar  two  evenings 
weekly  in  New  York  City  as  publicity 
writer,  makeup  man,  any  editorial 
work.  Now  in  responsible  position. 
Box  2669.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER,  editor,  reporter,  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  excellent  European  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  position  preferably  on 
editorial  page  or  special  assignments 
Familiar  with  political  and  economical 
trends  in  international  affairs.  Ex 
periences  include  top  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Willing  to  start  at  moder 
ate  level  to  prove  his  usefulness.  36. 
family  man.  Box  2590,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. 

YALE  GRADUATE,  B.  A..  23,  single, 
veteran,  ambitious,  wants  to  start 
newspaper  career  as  cub  reporter  on 
small  nr  medium  sized  daily.  Will  go 
anvwhere.  Starting  salary  secondary. 
Box  2636.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  desires  to  lo¬ 
cate  on  progressive  daily.  Prefer 
Midwest,  East  or  East  Coast  States. 
Reliable,  top  references.  Box  2619. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DO  YOUR  editorial  policies  decrease 
hatred  among  your  readers — increase 
understanding  of  others  1  Would  yon 
hire  a  photographer  haying  publicity 
and  public  relations  experience  des¬ 
pite  (or  because  of)  his  felony  con¬ 
viction  as  a  conscientious  objector? 
All  signed  replies  welcome.  Box  2677, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news  and  portrait 
photographer,  capable  of  your  best 
position.  Six  years’  experience.  Am¬ 
erican  citizen.  Box  2671,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  I 

....  AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years'  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos.  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexible  in  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  snap  furniabed.  -Available 
immediately  and  free  to  go  anywhere. 
WIRE.  PHONE  or  WRITE  .  .  .  WILL 
DOWNER,  Box  220,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 

BRO.AD  experience  in  major  industry. 
Special  training  in  handling  labor- 
management  relationship.  Especially 
interested  in  employer  desirous  of 
keying  his  public  relations  to  con¬ 
structive  employe  and  community  re¬ 
lations.  Newspaper  background  pint 
ten  years  embracing  other  media.  Box 
2695,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


MOST  newspapers  sided  with 

Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ach^on  in  his  rejection  of 
Stalin's  proposals  via  Kingsbury 
Smith  of  INS  last  week.  They 
agreed  that  if  Stalin  was  seri¬ 
ous  his  offers  should  be  made, 
as  one  editor  put  it,  in  a  “more 
direct  form  than  through  the 
press.’’  Others  called  his  meth(^ 
of  using  the  press,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  past,  as  “popular 
diplomacy.” 

In  his  press  conference  follow¬ 
ing  the  INS  stories,  Acheson 
said; 

“All  of  the  normal  channels 
are  open.  I  hope  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  point  out  that 
if  I,  on  my  part,  were  seeking 
to  give  assurance  of  seriousness 
of  purpose,  I  would  choose  some 
other  channel  than  the  channel 
of  a  press  interview.” 

Henry  Suydam,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Newark  (N.  J. )  News, 
in'  a  signed  article  asked  the 
question:  “Is  it  possible  to  make 
progress  towaid  peace  outside 
of  official  channels?”  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers.  if  not  the  only  one,  who 
has  pointed  out  the  “channels 
of  the  press”  have  been  used 
successfully  for  this  purpose  in 
the  past. 

“There  were  ample  reasons 
for  rejoicing  Mr.  Stalin’s  vague 
proposals.  Some  of  them  Mr. 
Acheson  cites.”  Suydam  wrote. 
“He  would  have  done  better  not 
to  have  retreated  to  the  weak 
argument  that  Mr.  Stalin  could 
not  have  been  ‘serious’  because 
he  communicated  his  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  press  instead  of 
making  them  through  official 
channels,  even  granting  that  the 
Russian  dictator  had  a  prop¬ 
aganda  purpose  in  so  doing.” 

Suydam  reviewed  a  bit  of 
history  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  most  newspaper  editors.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  serious 
offers  for  peace  will  not  be  re¬ 
jected  or  discouraged  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  just  because  they  are  not 
official. 

•  #  * 

AFTER  quoting  Acheson’s  state¬ 
ment,  Suydam  continued  as 
follows: 

“Shades  of  Aristide  Briand, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  of  Mr.  Acheson’s 
Republican  predecessor,  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  who  lies  entombed 
at  Washington  near  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  an  outstanding  mod¬ 
ern  apostle  of  peace!  Doesn't 
Mr.  Acheson  remember  that  Mr. 
Kellogg  won  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  that  originated  in  ‘the 
channel  of  a  press  interview?’ 
And,  like  Mr.  Stalin’s  that  the 
interview  was  given  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Paris  staff  of  an 
American  press  service? 

“Smith  Reavis,  an  AP  man  at 
Paris,  had  a  note  in  his  date 
book  showing  that  April  6,  1927, 
was  the  10th  anniversary  of 
America’s  entrance  into  World 
War  I.  ’The  incident  Is  recited 
in  Oliver  Gramling’s  book; 
‘AP:  The  Story  of  News  ’  Mr. 
Reavis  decided  to  ask  Foreign 


Minister  Briand  for  a  message 
about  peace  for  member  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  He  outlined 
his  conception  of  what  would 
appeal  to  the  American  public. 

“Sitting  at  his  desk  on  the 
morning  of  April  6,  Mr.  Reavis 
found  the  promised  statement  in 
his  mail.  It  was  a  proposal 
addressed  to  the  American 
people.  Here  is  the  crux  of 
what  it  said: 

“  ‘For  those  who  are  devoted 
to  this  living  reality  of  a  policy 
of  peace,  the  U.S.  and  Prance 
already  appear  before  the  world 
as  morally  in  full  agreement. 
If  there  were  need  for  those 
two  great  democracies  to  give 
any  testimony  to  their  desire 
for  peace  and  to  furnish  to  other 
peoples  an  example  more  solemn 
still,  France  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  publicly  with  the  U.S. 
to  any  mutual  engagement  tend¬ 
ing  to  outlaw  war,  to  use  an 
American  expression,  as  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries.’  ” 

Suydam  continues: 

“Thus  through  Mr.  Reavis’s 
enterprise,  was  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  famous  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  to  outlaw  war. 
That  the  pact  failed  to  prevent 
war  is  not  germane  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  origin. 

“To  M.  Briand’s  bid  for  a  pact 
to  outlaw  war  Mr.  Acheson’s 
predecessor  paid  no  attention 
whatever.  The  ‘channel  of  a 
press  interview’  was  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  channel.  It  could  not  be  a 
serious  proposal  on  that  ac¬ 
count." 

•  •  • 

BUT  American  opinion,  in  and 

out  of  Congress,  began  to 
show  an  interest.  Mr.  Suydam 
recalled.  On  April  25,  1927, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  appealed  to 
our  government  to  answer  M. 
Briand’s  peace  suggestion.  Un¬ 
official  groups  attempted  to  put 
into  words  what  the  French 
offer  would  mean  in  the  form  of 
a  pact. 

On  June  27,  1927,  Briand  sent 
to  Kellogg  through  the  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Paris  the  draft  of  a 
pact  of  perpetual  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  Not 
until  Dec.  28  did  Kellogg  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

“Still  insisting  that  the  whole 
bu.sine.ss  was  informal  ( without 
doubt  he  couldn’t  forget  that 
original  press  interview!)”  Suy¬ 
dam  wrote.  “Kellogg  suggested 
a  multilateral,  instead  of  a 
bilateral,  pact  renouncing  war. 
Negotiation  then  became  active 
and  on  Aug.  27.  1928,  a  general 
pact  renouncing  war  was  signed 
at  Paris  amid  scenes  of  great 
pomp.  .  .  .  More  than  60  nations 
accepted  it. 

“Mr.  Kellogg’s  fame  became 
fabulous.  He  died,  laden  with 
honors,  as  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  his  time.  But  to 
this  hour,  in  the  Department  of 
State’s  published  papers,  there 
has  never  been  an  official  ad- 


E(SP  CALENDAR 

Feb.  12-14 — Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  RadLs- 
son  Hotel.  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  14-15 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  19-20  —  Mississippi 
Valley  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  20-21 — Midwest  News 
paper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  President.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Feb.  21  —  Inter-American 
Press  Assn.,  Fifth  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress,  Havana. 

Feb.  22 — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors, 
business  meeting,  cocktail 
party  and  dinner.  Hotel  Con¬ 
gress,  Chicago. 

Feb.  25 — Central  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Feb.  26-27 — Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Hotel  Flamingo,  Las  Ve¬ 
gas. 

Feb.  26-28 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


mission  that  the  momentum  of 
the  idea  of  outlawing  war  came 
from  the  ‘channel  of  a  press 
interview.’  The  French  official 
papers  gave  the  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  credit  for  the  idea.  .  .  . 

“All  of  us  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  another  such  mani¬ 
festation,  more  successful,  will 
show  itself.  'When  that  blessed 
impulse  arises.  Secretary  Ache¬ 
son  ought  not  to  discourage  it  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  unofficial,  be¬ 
cause  the  press  inspires  it  or  is 
used  as  a  channel,”  Suydam 
concluded. 

He  did  not  intend  to  compare 
Stalin  with  Briand  who  was  one 
of  the  most  persistent  supporters 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
aLso  granted  that  Stalin  had  a 
propaganda  purpose  in  releas¬ 
ing  his  “offer”  as  he  did. 

Along  that  line  Arthur  Krock 
in  the  New  York  Times  last 
week  commented  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  the  Kremlin  makes  not 
only  of  its  own  controlled  press 
but  of  our  free  press  and  “the 
difficult  problem  it  poses  for  the 
governments  of  the  Western  na¬ 
tions.  This  problem  is  how  to 
counter  the  cunning  propaganda 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  prop¬ 
aganda.  and  still  not  leave  un¬ 
explored  any  avenue  to  peace 
that  may  be  opened.” 

There  has  been  a  historic  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  use  of  the  “chan¬ 
nels  of  the  press”  for  preserving 
peace.  We  hope,  along  with 
Mr.  Suydam,  that  serious  repre¬ 
sentations  for  peace  will  not  be 
discouraged  or  muffed  because 
they  have  been  made  unofficially 
through  the  press. 

■ 

New  Georgia  Weekly 

Ft.  Gaines.  Ga. — The  News 
Record,  weekly,  has  succeeded 
the  20-year-old  Southwest  Georg¬ 
ian,  which  suspended  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Ivey  Edwin  Peebles.  Balti¬ 
more  public  relations  executive 
and  former  Southern  publisher 
of  weeklies,  is  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  weekly. 


Maryland  Press 
Fights  Plan  to 
Extend  Gag 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  The  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association,  at  its 
40th  annual  convention,  re 
solved  that  the  State  Lcgisia- 
ture  act  to  prevent  court  rule 
restricting  a  free  press. 

Its  resolution,  adopted  on 
Feb.  5,  the  last  day  of  the 
group’s  two-day  sessions  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  was  aimed  at  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Rule  904  of  this  city's 
Supreme  Bench 

The  rule,  which  prevents  pub¬ 
lication  of  certain  details  it 
criminal  cases,  is  now  under 
study  by  the  state  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  with  a  view  to  includine 
all  of  Maryland’s  papers  unde 
the  “gag.” 

The  convention  also: 

1.  Heard  M.  W.  McFarlin.  of 
the  FBI,  say  that  ‘the  hoiies 
and  conscientious  law-enforce 
ment  officer  looks  to  the  press  to 
impress  upon  the  youth  and  the 
adult  the  futility  of  crime." 

2.  Heard  Orrin  R.  Taylor,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Mtorial 
Association  and  publisher  of  the 
Archhold  (O.)  Buckeye,  say 
that  “if  newspapers  can  be  kept 
from  disseminating  public  infer 
mation  in  Maryland  it  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  other  states. 

3.  Elected  Blair  Lee.  3d,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Maryland  News,  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring,  president. 

The  resolution  against  exten¬ 
sion  of  Rule  904  was  introduced 
by  Ashley  B.  Land,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association. 

It  reads: 

“Resolved  that  the  Legislature 
be  requested  to  pass  legislation 
denying  the  right  of  the  ju¬ 
diciary  of  this  state  to  pass  rules 
and  regulations  that  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  right  of  the 
newspapers  to  publish  such 
news  as  the  official  owning  or 
directing  those  newspapers  sees 
fit.” 

“If  the  Legislature  fails  to  con¬ 
fine  the  courts  to  ruling  in  the 
courtroom,”  Land  declared,  "^1 
candidates  for  public  office  will 
be  polled  on  this  measure  and 
if  against  it  the  newspapers  will 
oppose  them  regardless  of  party 
lines.” 

Speaking  in  the  Legislature. 
State  Senator  Daniel  Ellison. 
Baltimore  Republican,  asserted: 

“That‘s  holding  a  gun  at  our 
chests.  That’s  coming  out  pub¬ 
licly  and  threatening  every 
member  of  the  Legislature. 
'That’s  telling  us  that  if  we  fail 
to  support  their  proposals- 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong- 
‘we  will  defeat  you.’ 

“It  is  an  outrageous  situation 
when  people  who  have  suen 
power  have  so  little  sense  ot 
decency  as  to  threaten  the  Leg¬ 
islature.” 

In  his  annual  report  to  the 
association.  Land  declared: 

“The  newspaper  profession  u 
the  only  one  which  has  not  gone 
to  the  Legislature  at  Anriapolu 
or  the  Congress  in  Washington 
to  seek  legislation  to  protect 


But  the  profession,  he  addeo 
“has  a  right  to  protest  vigor 
ously  when  anyone  attempts^w 
impose  restrictions  upon  us. 
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LINOTYPE  SELF-QUADDER 


(.  ■■■linotype --) 


helps  increase  profits 


the  line  is  cast  as  soon  as  it  is  set— it’s  that  simple. 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  profits,  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  adding  a  new  Blue  Streak  Lino¬ 
type  equipped  with  a  Self-Quadder  to  your  plant. 
Send  for  our  bulletin  on  the  Self-Quadder  and  dis¬ 
cover  how  this  amazing  feature  will  permit  you  to 
save  25  to  5U%  of  the  cost  of  hand  quadding. 


When  you  set  composition  with  a  Self-Quadder,  you 
eliminate  completely  the  lost  time  required  to  hand- 
count  quads  when  justifying  lines.  The  Linotype 
Self-Quadder  justifies  lines  to  left,  right,  or  center, 
by  merely  flipping  the  selector  handle.  When  the 
handle  is  set,  you  can  cast  as  many  lines  as  you  wish. 
There’s  no  hand-counting,  no  fussing,  no  waiting. 
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SiE  HOW  SIMPLY  IT  WORKS 


PLUSH  tIOHT 

To  quad  at  boginning  of 
lino,  flip  hondio  to 
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Ono  flip  of  Mlocto*  kandto  to 
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Does  your  product 
have  l.T.  ? 


htAf 


lo  give  your  product  an  even  break,  test  it  out  in 
a  community  that  has  money  to  spend.  Evansville, 
the  96th  city  in  population  in  the  United  States,  is 
expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds  industrially.  It  has 
large  payrolls.  The  Evansville  Courier  and  The  Evans¬ 
ville  Press  are  the  only  metropolitan  newspapers 
within  130  miles  of  this  large,  well-to-do,  home¬ 
owning  Tri-State  Territory. 

Other  firms  have  used  Evansville,  Indiana,  effec¬ 
tively  to  test  the  sales  appeal  of  their  products . . . 
Swift  &  Co.,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Armour  &  Co.,  General  Foods  and  Lever 
Bros.  ...  to  mention  a  few. 

Evansville  newspapers  rank  9th  in  food  advertising, 
11th  in  drug,  12th  in  clothing  and  17th  in  furniture 


and  household  advertising.*  Use  The  EvansvUli 
Courier  and  The  Evansville  Press  in  your  next 
campaign. 

’"Media  Reori 


NEW  YORK  .  .  , 
CLEVELAND  .  . 
PITTSRURGH  .  . 
SAN  FRANOSCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


WorW-rWagrom  COLUMRUS . CHinn 

....  Prast  CINCINNATI . Potf 

....  Prais  KENTUCKY . Poll 

....  Naw,  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

....  Timai  KNOXVILLE . Nawi-Sanhna/ 


Cananil  Advortiiing  Dopartmont 


